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I SENT IN A COUPON I 
...GOT A WEIL BELT 
| AND BOYS, IT'S GREAT 
| I REDUCED MY WAIST 
| FROM 44 INCHES TO 
f 1 36 INCHES!! 


YOU. ..HOW DID YOU 
EVER. LOSE 
that big mm 'l 
STOMACH HPE 
. YOU HAD? 


J ME FOR A I 
3 WEIL BELT 
IT CERTAINLY 
HAS WORKED 
j WONDERS g 
| FOR YOU I 


^Gentlemen : 

I feel sure that you 
will be interested to 
know that I wore one 
of your belts for seven 
months and reduced 
from 44 to 36 inches. 

Yours very truly. 

George Bailey, 
293-295-8th Ave., N.Y. 


IJes Sir! QYe absolutely GUARANTEE 


to REDUCE your WAIST S INCHES in IO DAYS 


or it wont cost you a penny 


Y OU will appear much slimmer at once, 
and in 10 short days your waistline will 
actually be 3 inches smaller... three inches 
of fat gone. ..or it won’t cost you one cent. 
■ For 12 years the Weil Belt has been accepted 
as ideal for reducing by men in all walks of life 
...from businessmen and office workers who find 
that it removes cumbersome fat with 
every movement ... to active outdoor 
men who like the feeling of protection 
it gives. 

IT IS THE MASSAGE. LIKE 
ACTION THAT DOES IT’! 

Now there is an easy way to reduce 
without exercise, diet or drugs. The 
Weil Health Belt exerts a massage-like 
action th'atremoves fat with every move 
you make. 


NO DRUGS, NO DIETS, NO EXERCISES 


■ For 12 years the Weil Belt has been 
accepted as ideal for reducing by men 
in all walks of life . . . from business 
men and office workers who find that 
it removes cumbersome fat with every 
movement ... to active outdoor men 
who like the feeling of protection it 
gives. 


It supports the sagging muscles of the abdomen 
and quickly gives you an erect, athletic carriage. 
Many enthusiastic wearers write that it not only 
reduces fat but it also supports the abdominal walls 
and keeps the digestive organs in place ... that they 
are no longer fatigued...and that it greatly increases 
their endurance. You will be more than delighted 
with the great improvement in your appearance. 

DON'T WAIT ... FAT IS DANGEROUSI 

Fat is not only unbecoming, but it also 
endangers your health. Insurance com- 
panies know the danger of fat accum- 
mulations. The best medical authorities 
warn against obesity, so don’t wait 
any longer. 

■ Remember this .. .either you take off 
3 inches of fat in 10 days or it won’t 
cost one penny! Even the postage you pay 
to return the package will be refunded! 


SEND FOR 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


THE WEIL COMPANY, INC. 

481 HILL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Gentlemen: Send me FREE, your illustrated 
folder describing The Weil Belt and giving 
full details of your 10 day FREE trial offer and 
Unconditional Guarantee ! 

Name 

Address — — 

City State 

Use couvon or send name and address on penny postcard 








Judge What I Can Do for You 
by What I Have Done for Myself... 
and for the Thousands of Other 
Men Whom I Have Tralnedl 



MORE 

RECORD' 

THAN ANY 
l,lVlN<i MAN 


winner of 

mahy < oMTE ”! 

f°r pHvt, ‘ ; 

perfection 


T R A I N E D 

more than 
10,000 
men 


SAXON, HACKENSCHMIDT, LONDOS and 
EVERY FAMOUS STRENGTH ATHLETE 
USED THE WEIGHT RESISTANCE METHODI 

■ They didn’t get their magnificent de- I 
velopment by the mere flexing of muscles! I 
Let’s cut out the bunk and get down to [ 
facts. You don’t want a lot of idle talk. 

You want muscles and that’s just what you 
are going to get. You must have graduated 
resistance that increases with your ability 
to overcome it. That’s just what I have 

developed after years of scientific research J 

and hard application. The Jowett patented graduated weights 
start just where you start and increase in resistance along with 


1*11 Show VO I I 

7 UU How to Get 

A Symmetrical^ Power- Packed 
Body that Will Enable You to Per* 
form Amazing Feats of Strength I 

Y OU don’t want to be a puny, scrawny 
man who has to take a lot of kidding 
from the crowd...do you? Let me show 
you how to get the kind of steel-spring 
muscles that you have always envied . . • 
broad shoulders, a 46-inch chest and a 
16-inch bicep will command respect and 
admiration. When 1 say muscles, I don’t 
mean the ’’cream puflf” variety . . . J mean 
the kind of iron sinews that can snap a 
steel band or bring the other fellow to 
his knees if he gets funny. 

■ Can YOU hold your own in feats of 
strength? It’s easy with my graduated 
weight resistance method. look at my 
picture...! used to have a frail, thin body... 
now 1 am called the Champion ofCbampiomt 
Let me prove to you that I can show 
you how you can be a Champion. 

■ Try my course! I am so sure of what 
I can do that 1 make the unconditional 
agreement above*. 

MANY OF MY PUPILS NOW 
HOLD STRENGTH RECORDS I 
■ Besides the thousands of men for wbonv 
I have developed bodies that spell strength 
in every sinew, there are many pupils who 
are the outstanding strength athletes of the 
world. To win any world’s record is a big 
order, yet my pupils have done it many 
times. Wouldn’t YOU like to hold a 
world’s record? Think of the admiration 
of your friends as you take your first local 
prize, next a national, and finally Olympic 
and World Honors! 

BE SURE TO GET THIS 

FREE BOOK 

Including The Thrilling Life 
Story of Ceo. P. Jowett and Photoi 
of world famout Strength Athlete* 


V 


Ig WI 

our increase in muscular ability. They are included FREE! 


■ My pupils not only look strong but they can also accomplish 
unbelievable feats of strength. They can "take it” as well as 
"give it"! 


START NOW on the road to STRENGTH! SEND COUPON TODAY! 


■ This book will give you the story of my 
exciting experiences as a World’s Champion. 
There are also photographs of the greatest 
strong men of tne world, showing you their 
wonderful development, and telling you how 
they got it by the weight resistance method. 



TRY ONE OF MY TEST COURSES FOR 25c. J 

■ Each one is a (pedal course in itself. . . they will be a revelation to you. | 
You can’t make a mistake. The assurance of the strongest armed man in the | 
world stands behind these courses. I give you my secret methods of de- a 
velopment illustrated and explained as you like them. You can develop " 
any pan or all of your body. If you want bi« arms. ..try ’’Moulding a Mighty ■ 
Arm”. . . if your chest is weak ... try "Moulding a Mighty Chest”. Mall your I 
order now while you can still get these special courses for only 25c. each. | 
Try any of my test courses listed at 2Sc t Or. try all six for only $1.00. | 


JOWETT INSTITUTE of PHYSICAL CULTURE 

Dept. 35N<v 422 Poplar Street, Scranton, Pa. 

George F. Jowelt: Please send by return mail, postage prepaid youf 
FREE BOOK, "Nerves of Steel, Muscles otjron.” 

You get my FREE Booh without cost. However, If you want to try 
my test courses, check your choice below and enclose proper amount. 
Moulding a Mighty Arm, 25c. □ Moulding a Mighty Chest. 25c 
Moulding a Mighty Back, 25c □ Moulding Mighty Legs. 25c. 

Moulding a Mighty GrJ|5,. 25c. LJ Strong Man's Stunts Made Easy, 25c.' 


6 Books for $1.00 


Name 

Address _ 


-*g‘- 
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Volume One 


January, 1935 


Number One 


FULL-LENGTH MYSTERY-HORROR NOVEL 

Music of the Damned By Francis James 10 

They were the Army of the Dead. High in the hilts Bill Weston saw them -march - 
ing, their taloned fingers clutching the torn girls who were their victims. And 
hell-born music dragged him on to their ancient, Satanic orgies. 

THREE HORROR NOVELETTES 

Mistress of the Beast By Arthur Leo Zagat 4$ 

Up from the greedy swamp came the evil woman of the fog, to trap Stan Dunn 
and his companions with their own lust, and drag them back to horror incon- 
ceivable. 

Men Without Blood .By John M . K'nox 70 

Even knives could draw from them no blood. Yet it was blood that they sought , 
blood that they sucked from their victim’s headless corpses! 

Her Lover — Death! By Wyatt Blmsingame 9& 

Was Mark indeed a madman in those moments of unconsciousness, a monster 
who yearned even to tear the throat of his own loved wife t 

FOUR SPINE-TINGLING SHORTS 

The Night the Devil Walked. By Hal Field Leslie 30 

On stormy nights the Devil stalked that lonely region, hunting young bodies 
for his own fieiuiish purpose. . . . 

Claimed hy the Dead By John Tracey 

A musty tomb in Egypt held the secret of an age-old tragedy. 

Village of Bones By Robert C . Blackmon 8S 

Despite the warnings, Jimmy Kent went with his bride to the city of living 

dead. . . . 

Nightmare House By George A. Star bird 113 

That dwelling in the Florida swamps w-as peopled ivith freaks from a madman’s 

nightmare. 

— AND — 

Strong Medicine The Editor 9 

Chamber of Horrors A Department 127 

Cover Painting by John Howitt 
Story Illustrations by Amos Sewell 


Published every month by Popular Publications, Inc., 2256 Grove 8treet, Chicago, Illinois. Editorial and executive offices# 
205 East Forty-second Street. New York City. Harry Steeger, President and Secretary, Harold S. Goldsmith, Vice President 
and Treasurer. Entry as second-class matter pending at tho post office at Chicago. 111., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
Title registration pending at U. 8. Patent Office. Copyright, 1935. by Popular Publications, Inc. Single copy price 15o. 
Yearly subscriptions in U.S.A. $1.50. For advertising rates address Sam J. Perry, 205 K. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
When submitting manuscripts kindly enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for their return if found unavailable. The 
publishers cannot accept responsibility for return of unsolicited manuscripts, although care will !>o exercised in handling them. 


I LL SEND MY FIRST LESSON FREE 

It shows how EASY it is to 
learn at home to fill a 

GOOD JOB IN RADIO 




CLEARS $4,500 IN 
18 MONTHS 

"Before taking 
your Radio 
Course I was 
making $18 a 
week. I came 
here three years 
igo and in 18 
» months I made 
about $4,500 
in Radio. I 
cannot say too much for 
the wonderful help I have 
received from N. R. I." 
NOEL W. RAY. 

610 Broad St.. 
Gadsden, Alab&mrf, 

SPARE TIMEWORK 
PAYS $18 A WEEK 

"I only do 
spare time Ra- , 
dio work and ] 
average $18 
week. People ] 
who in good ^ 
times would A 
buy a new lta-* 
dio. now have 
the old one 
fixed ” 

STEPHEN J. DRAP- 
CJ1ATY. 

407 Wunderlich Are., 
Barberton. Ohio. 


RADIO ENGINEER 
AT WSUI 

"Upon grad- 
uating I ac- 
cepted a Job 
service- 
man, and 
within three 
-weeks was 
made Service 
M a nager. 
This job paid 
$40 to $50 a week. Eight 
months later I obtained 
a rosition as operator 
with Station KWCR 
through your Employment 
Department. Now I am 
Radio Engineer of WSUI." 
SYLVANUS J. EBERT, 
University of Iowa, 

Iowa City. Iowa. 




Clip the coupon and mail it. I’m bo sura 
that I can train you at home in your spare 
time for a good job in Radio that I’ll Bend you 
my first lesson free. Examine it. read it. see 
how clear and easy it is to understand. Then 
you will know why many men with less than 
a grammar school education and no technical 
experience have become Radio Experts and are 
earning two to three times their former pay sus 
a result of my training. 

MANY RADIO EXPERTS MAKE 
$40, $60, $75 A WEEK 

In less than 15 years, the Radio Industry has grown 
from a few million to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Over 300.000 jobs have been created by this growth, 
and thousands more will be created by its continued 
development. Many men and young men with the 
right training — the kind of training 1 give you in the 
N. R. I. Course — have stepped into Radio at two and 
three times their former salaries. 

GET READY NOW FOR JOBS LIKE THESE 

Broadcasting stations use engineers, operators, sta- 
tion managers and pay up to $5,000 a year. Manu- 
facturers continually employ testers. Inspectors, fore- 
men. engineers, servicemen, buyers, for jobs paying up 
to $7,500 a year. Radio operators on ships enjoy life, 
see the world, with board and lodging free, and get 
good pay besides. Dealers and jobbers employ service- 
men. salesmen, buyers, managers, and pay up to $100 
a week. My hook tells you about these and many other 
interesting Radio Jobs. 

MANY MAKE $5, $10, $15 A WEEK EXTRA 
IN SPARE TIME WHILE LEARNING 

The day you enroll with me. I send you instructions 
which you should master quickly for doing 28 Radio 
Jobs common in most every neighborhood, for spare 
time money. Throughout your training, I send you 
information for servicing popular makes of sets! I 
give you the plans and ideas that have made $200 
to $1,000 a year for N. It. I. men in their spare time. 
My Course is famous as the Course that pays for 
Itself 1 

TELEVISION, SHORT WAVE, LOUD 
SPEAKER SYSTEMS INCLUDED 

There's opportunity for you in Radio. Its future If 
certain. Television, short wave, loud speaker systems, 
police Radio, automobile Radio, aviotion Radio— in 
every branch, developments and Improvements are 
taking place. Here is a real future for thousands and 
thousands of men who really know Radio — men with 
N. R. 1. training. Get the training that opens the 
road to good pay and success. 

YOU GET A MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 

I am so sure that N. R. I. can train you satisfac- 
torily that I will agree in writing to refund every penny 
of your tuition if you are not satisfied with my Lesson 
and Instruction Service upon completion. 

FREE 64-PAGE BOOK OF FACTS 

Mail the coupon now. In addition to the 
sample lesson, I send my book, "Rich Re- 
wards in Radio." It tells you about the 
opportunities in Radio, tells you about my _ 
Course, what others who have taken It are B 
doing and making. This offer is free to H 
any ambitious fellow over 15 years old. ® 

Find out what Radio offers you without the ■ 
slightest obligation. ACT NOW 1 Mail coupon 
in an envelope or paste on & lc postcard. B 

J. E. SMITH, President B 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 5AS9 
Washington, D. C. 



You Get PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
with Radio Equipment I GIVE YOU 

I’ll show you how to use my special Radio 
Equipment for conducting experiments and 
building circuits which illustrate important 
principles used in such well-known sets as 
Westinghouse. General Electric, Philco, 
R. C. A.. Victor, Majestic and others. You 
work out with your own hands many of the 
things you read in my lesson books. This 50-50 
method of training makes learning at home easy, 
interesting, fascinating, intensely practical. You 
learn how sets work, why they work, how to make 
them work when they are out of order. Training 
like this shows up in your pay envelope — when you 
graduate you have had training and experience — 
you’re not simply looking for a Job where you can 
get experience. 


I have doubled t 
and tripled 
the salaries 
of many 



J. E. SMITH. President 

National Radio Institute, Dept. 5AS9 

Washington, D. C. 

I want to take advantage of your offer. Without 
obligating me. send me your Free Sample Lesson and 
your book, "Rich Rewards In Radio." 

(Please Print Plainly .) 


NAME.. 


AGE. 


. “R” 
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BEFORE SUCH A 
SMOOTH SHAVING BLADE 



at this low price.' 


“Gentlemen: 

“During the past few years 
I've been driven because of 
necessity into the lower- 
priced razor blades — my 
beard suffering because of 
the shortcomings of my 
pocket-book. Your Probak 
Jr. has brought back shav- 
ing comfort at no extra cost. 

"Sincerely yours, 

E. Eugene Leonhart, 
San Jose, Calif." 

Unsolicited letters like this 
prove the amazing quality 
of Probak Jr. Try this re- 
markable blade — uniformly 
keen and smooth- shaving. 
Get Probak Jr. from your 
nearest dealer’s— a remark- 
able value at 25 blades for 
only 59f or a special trial 
package of 4 for 10^. 

Probak Junior fits alt 
Gillette and Probak razors 



Danger 

A terrific fight on a deadly dawn, and 
blood on Sahara sands ... a big novelette 
by J. D. Newsom — “All You Do Is 
Fight!” 

Daring 

The battle between a ship and a hurri- 
cane, between a skipper and a broken 
leg — “Forty Mile Channel,” by Theo- 
dore Fredeuburgh. 

Humor 

How the hardest man of all, Pecos Bill, 
saddled a mountain lion, and used a 
diamond-back rattler for a quirt — “Pecos 
Bill,” by the famous soldier of fortune, 
Tex O’Reilly. 

Daring 

The night attack on the ranch house by 
Red and the silent deadly Jeb Grimes — 
“Red of the Arrowhead,” by Gordon 
Young. 

Fight 

The prisoner in the North Woods, held 
by a captor who used the wilderness for 
jail bars — “Seven Days To Steel,” by 
Robert E. Pinkerton. 

Peril 

Hanging to a balloon by a weakening 
hand thirty seconds, (one mile) from 
earth — “Man To Man,” by the air mail 
pilot, Leland Jamieson. 


ALL IN THE JANUARY FIRST ISSUE 
(on sale, December fourteenth) 
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EMPLOYES ONLY! 





employes only 


and Yet Ambitious Men are Getting in ! 
The Question is “Are YOU Ambitious?” 


/COMMERCIAL Aviation is 
Vj few industries that has j 


one of the very 
that has grown in spite of 
the depression. A few years from now every 
town will have its airport or flying 
field. Air lines will cover the country 
like the railroads do today. Aviation 
Is due for a big BOOM! It offers a lot, 
a great future, to men who train them- 
selves for a place in it. 

Right today, ambitious men who know 
something about airplanes and avia- 
tion as a business are getting through 
that gate you see up there. There's 
the same chance open to you, pro- 
vided you’ll do what most of them did 
— back yourself with training:. 

It doesn't matter what branch of Avia- 
tion appeals to you. Whether it’s flying 
or a job on the ground — plenty of 
places will be open to the right men — 
the trained men. The question is — 

ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? Will you make 
the effort to make good? 

Don’t think that to learn aviation you 
must leave home, or give up your job. 

At small cost, I’ll give you the im- 
portant, fundamental “ground work” 
knowledge of Aviation that employers 
want. I give you this training right at 
home — by a home-study course that 


Aviation Institute of U. S. A., Inc. 

111S Coanecticat Avenue, Washington, D. C. 



many other ambitious men have used and proved. 
The course is easy to understand — hundreds of 
photos, charts and diagrams make everything 
clear. In it I’ve packed the knowledge 
gained from eighteen years of practi- 
cal experience and over 400.000 miles 
of flying. Send for my FREE book 
explaining everything — How I train 
you; what opportunities are open to 
you, and much more. Mail coupon 
today. 



Training Gives 
Quick Results 


I received a call from the manager 
of a nearby airplane factory, who un- 
derstood I was taking your Course and 
asked if I would accept a position ax 
chief mechanic and in his absence, act 
as manager. Edward F. Dick, 2203 
Tuscarawas St., West Canton, Ohio. 


... iLTER HINTON 

Former Navy flier, 
first to pilot a plane 
across the AUantio 
(the NC-4). first to 
use an airplane in 
exploration work, in- 
structor of war-time 
fliers at Pensacola. | 

Florida. His home- . 
study course, endorsed I 
by prominent fliers • 
and aircraft manu- I 

facturers. | Aviation Inrtltuta ot U.S.A. Ino. 894-A I 

_ a IM5 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 

I Washington. D. C. 

| 8end me a FREE copy of your book, "Wings 
Opportunity." I want to know about opportunities 
for me in Commercial Aviation. 


JnaiCTibiO ft ot/?act\y 



r i 


.! 


Address Age. , 



Got Immediate Relief! 

Seventeen Tears Later— “Still 
Enjoying Splendid Health" 

December 8. 1916. — **J. bad asthma for 17 years. I coughed 
most or tho time and couldn't rest, day or night. I tried 
everything, but grew so weak I ooiild hardly walk across the 
room. After taking one bottle of Nacor, I could do most of 
my housework. That was 8 years ago. I am still feeling fine, 
with uo sign of asthma." — Mrs. Mary Bean. K. 3. Nashua, 
fowa. 

July 31, 1933. — "I continue In good health and am still prais- 
ing Nacor. I have no signs of asthma." 

— Mrs. Mary Bean 

No need to suffer asthma torture when blessed relief can be 
yours. For years Naoor has helped thousands. Their letters 
and booklet of vital Information sent FREE. Write to Nacor 
Medicine Co.. 388 State Life Bldg.. Indianapolis, Xnd. 


Asthma Was 
ind Her 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB 

Established Reliable Members everywhere (Many Wealthy) 
If lonely, write for sealed particulars 
P. O. BOX 1251 DENVER, COLORADO 



Follow this Seal 
for fall-value 
fiction ! 


No More 

Whiskey Prinking 

Home Treatment That 
Costs Nothing To Try 

Odorless and Tut class 
—Any Lady Can Girs 
It Secretly at Home an 
Tea.Coffee or Food. 

If you have a hus- 
band, son. brother, 
father or friend who 
is a victim of liquor. 
It should be just the 
We’re AllHappyNoir-sara thing you want. All 
Little Mary Lee, because you have to do Is to 
Mother found how to stop , nn a ..... 
spa’s Whiskey Drinking 8 ®“ a your ? ame 
rnd we want every woman address and W0 Will 
to know about it) . send absolutely FREE, 

In plain wrapper, a trial package of Golden Treat- 
ment. You will be thankful as long as you livg 
that you did it. Address Dr. J. W. Haines Go,, 
1123 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



The Magazine of Eerie Fiction 1 

TERROR 

TALES 

In This Issue: 

WHEN LOVE WENT MAD! 

Complete Mystery-Terror Novel 

By Arthur Leo Zagat 

Three Blood-Chilling Novelettes i 

CORPSES FOR WITCH’S 
MOUNTAIN 

By Franklin H. Martin 

HONEYMOON COFFIN 

By Ben Judson 

THEY DARE NOT DIE! 

By Nat Schachner 
Plus These Short Terror Tales: 


BLOOD ON BLACK KNOLL 

By G. T. Fieming-Roberta 

SOULS ENSLAVED 

By Henry Treat Sperry 

DARK CHILD OF DOOM 

By Wyatt Blassingame 


All in the' January Issue- 
on the Newsstands Now! 



STOP Your Rupture 



Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that rupture any 
longer? Learn about my perfected invention. 
It has brought ease, comfort and happiness 
to thousands by assisting in relieving and 
curing many cases of reducible hernia.. It 
has Automatic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw tha broken parts together 
as you would a broken limb. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. No salves or 
■ plasters. Durable, cheap. Sont on trial to 

prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold 
In stores nor by agents. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 

M.C. BROOKS, 173-B State St., Marshall, Michigan 
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What i will you be 

ONE year from to 


doing 

day? 


Three hundred and sixty-five days from 
now — what ? 

Will you still be struggling along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
— worried about the future — never 
quite able to make both ends meet? 

One year from today will you still be 
putting off your start toward success — 
thrilled with ambition one moment and 
then cold the next — delaying, waiting, 
fiddling away the precious hours that will 
never come again? 

Don’t do it, man — don’t do it. 

There is no greater tragedy in the 
world than that of a man who stays in 
the rut all his life, when with just a little 
effort he could advance. 

Make up your mind today that you’re 
going to train yourself to do some one 
thing well. Choose the work you like best 
in the list below, mark an X beside it, 
and without cost or obligation, at least 
get the full story of what the I, C. S. 
can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

" The Universal University 1 * 

Box 3263, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before 
which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


B Architect □Machinist 

Architectural Drafts- IjReading Shop Blue- 

man • prints 

I Building Estimating PClTil Engineer 

Wood Millworking □ Highway Engineering 

Concrete Builder USurvcylng and Mapping 

Contractor and Builder U Gas Engines 
Structural Draftsman Lh’oohnaker 
Structural Engineer U Diesel Engines 
Electrical Engineer U Aviation Engines 
Electric Wiring U Bridge Engineer 

Electric Lighting U Automobile Work 
Welding, Electric and □ Plumbing 
Gas □ Steam Fitting 

□ Telegraph Engineer □ Heating 
□ Telephone Work UVentilation 

j Mechanical Engineer LJSaniUry Engineer 
□ Mechanical Draftsman □ Sheet Metal Worker 

□Patternmaker □ Steam Engineer 


□ Marine Engineer 
J Refrigeration 
JR. R. Locomotives 
J Air Brakes 

□ Train Operation 

J R. R. Section Foreman 
JR. R. Bridge and 
Building Foreman 
□Chemistry □ Pharmacy 

□ Coal Mining Engineer 

□ Navigation 
j Agriculture 
□Textile Overseer or 

Superintendent 

□ Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 

□ Fruit Growing 

□ Radio 

J Poultry Farming 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


□ Business Management 

□ industrial Management 

□ Personnel Management 

□ Traffic Management 
j Accountancy 

J Cost Accountant 
JC. P. Accountant 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Secretarial Work 


Spanish □ French 

Salesmanship 

Advertising 

Business Correspondence 
Lettering Show Cards 
□Stenography and 

S Typing 

Complete Commercial 
English 


□ Signs 

□ Civil Service 

j Railway Mall Clerk 

□ Mail Carrier 

□ Grade School Subjects 
J High School Subjects 

□ illustrating 

□ Cartooning 

□ Lumber Dealer 


Name.......................... Age 

Street Address .... 

City BUte 

Occupation 

If you reside in Canada, tend this coupon to the International Correspondence 
Schools Canadian , Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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THE WEIRDEST STORIES EVER TOLD! 


m* Bom 



/mmSDDOB 


Tales of sinister evil and dark passion, of madman’s lust and ancient 
hate, of fearsome rites beneath the midnight moon — shuddersome yarns 
that will chill your blood to ice! 

IIS THIS GREAT ISSUE 

DARK BONDAGE 

A Full-Length Novel of Satanic Powers 
By HUGH IB, CAVE 

Two Spine-Tingling Novelettes 

MADMAN’S BRIDE FOOD FOR COFFINS 

By By 

Arthur Leo Zagat James Duncan 

Plus These Short Terror Tales 

DEATH WALKS IN PARADISE 

By Donald Barr Chidsey 

HARVEST OF HATE HOSTAGE TO PAIN 

By By 

H. M. Appel Mindret Lord 

UNHOLY EYES 

By Monroe Karasik 

ALL IN THE JANUARY ISSUE— PACKED WITH THRILLS AND 
CHILLS FROM BEGINNING TO END l 

ON THE NEWSSTANDS NOW l 
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STRONG MEDICINE 


r lTH this issue HORROR STORIES takes its bote — to chill and thrill 
the thousands who have long asked for and awaited such a magazine. 
You will find it packed with heart-stopping tales from beginning to 
end, with gruesome stories that will freeze your blood and leave you rigid 
in your chair. Squeamish ones will flee from these tales as from the plague. 
Yet we make no apologies for the contents of this magazine , for we know 
the need it satisfies. 


We know the humdrum life it is given most of us to lead in this modern 
age, and the many things that it lacks to make us all well-rounded and 
complete. And the greatest of these is fear and the stimulus it gives. 

In other ages man lacked not fear ; it was with him always. It prowled 
the night in a thousand hideous shapes and even stalked the distant places 
in the light of day. No man knew then, when walking a dark and lonely 
road at night, what foul Satanic revelry he might stumble upon at the crest 
of yonder desolate hill. The sword he carried would then avail him little $ 
and even the power of his crucifix might be swept away by the wiles of Beel- 
zebub. No man knew when the ravaging barbarians from the North might 
sweep down upon him to destroy his crops and home and carry his wife 
or his daughter shrieking away — or when he himself, for a chance word 
let slip, might be dragged to some dank dungeon to await the cruel agonies 
of the Inquisition. 

Today these things are gone, and for such advance we can be thankful. 
Yet something else has gone with them that we miss, that it is not good for 
us to lack. And that is the purging quality of stark fear. For the swift flow 
of blood , the gasping breath that comes with fear and horror may leave us 
weak and trembling, yet somehow it leaves us clean. It purges our bodies 
of a thousand petty aches and troubles and leaves us ready to rise again, 
unhampered and strong. 

Today we feel but petty fears. They are always with us, distasteful and 
a hindrance to our happiness. Yet they can be swept away by greater fears, 
never to return. 


This, then, is what we hope to do with HORROR STORIES. It is strong 
medicine for our ailments, yet strong medicine is what we need. Nor do we 
plan to weaken the dose in the future. We give you here a heady taste of 
horror — and if you like it, as we’re sure you will, we’ll give you more each 

month I 

THE EDITOR. 
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MUSIC OF THE 

By Francis James 

Bill Weston had laughed at the stories of the seven- 
fingered killers in the Army of the Dead. . . . But 
once in the hills, with his own eyes he saw them 
yf marching — their taloned fingers clutching the torn 

girls who were their victims. And he heard their 
hell-born music, dragging him on to join at last in 
their Satanic orgies. . . . 


B ILL WESTON lifted his elbow, let 
the thin yellow stream of aguar- 
diente slip down his throat and set 
down the glass. 

Lie shivered. The raw liquor scorched 
his insides like the sear of a hot iron, yet 
he was cold. He was cold with terror, 
with a nameless something that gibbered 
and mocked at him in the air, that swirled 
around him like a ghostly, intangible aura 
of evil. 

He let his eyes drift around the dirt- 
floored, low-roofed cafe of the little vil- 
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lage high in the Andes of Peru. The oil 
lamp swinging from the overhead bracket 
cast smoky, lurid flares of black and or- 
ange over the frozen faces of the men 
lined up against the bar. Swarthy, dull- 


witted faces, with low, sloping foreheads 
under shocks of matted hair. Mixture of 
Spanish and Indian blood. . . . Only the 
eyes were alive — black, beady eyes, glit- 
tering, watchful, jerking toward the door, 
the windows and back again ; eyes crawl- 
ing with the terror of the things that 
jeered and mocked at them out of the 
darkness. 

Weston held his breath, listening. 
Whispers were husking between thick, 
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twitching lips. Over and over again he 
had caught the word — something that 
sounded like Sacsahuaman. . . . The word 
spat from the mouths of the natives as 
though it was poisoned — as though the 
mere saying of it cursed the speaker. . . . 

Plenty of times Weston had heard the 
word in the week that he had been there 
at Tampu-Taco. He had heard it slobber- 
ing in the shrieks of the women when 
they had found their husbands’ bodies 
slashed and crucified by the hands of 
fiends. He had heard fathers snarl it be- 
tween their teeth when they had looked 
on their daughters with their virginal 
flesh laced with swollen purple weals, 
screams of hellish agony frozen on their 
lips. . . . 

Weston poured out a glass of aguar- 
diente, shoved it along to the man who 
stood next to him at the bar, and dished 
out another one for himself. 

“Salud, amigo,” he murmured. “I 
drink your health. . . . This Sacsahua- 
man that I hear all the time, this strange 
word — what does it mean?” 

“Sangre de Christo!” 

The native jerked a white-eyed stare 
of terror around at Weston. He shrank 
back, glassy-eyed. The goblet slipped 
through his fingers and crashed on the 
floor, while his fingers fumbled the sign 
of the Cross. 

Weston shrugged and turned away 
from the bar. That was the sort of thing 
that had happened before, every time that 
he had tried to find out the meaning of 
Sacsahuaman. 

He drifted across the room to one of 
the tables in a dark corner and sat down, 
taking the bottle of liquor with him. 

Over in the next corner, whispered 
words came from a group of shabby men, 
their heads close together. 

“Los siete dedos. . . . They killed 
Maria, my daughter. They will come 


again. ...” The long grey blade of a 
knife licked hungrily in a ray of light. 

The big brown hand of the speaker’s 
friend reached out, pushing the knife 
away. 

“Paco, amigo mio — it is useless. You 
cannot fight against el ejercito de 
los muertos — against the army of the 
dead. ...” 

AV/'ESTON poured out another glass of 
’’ aguardiente, and gulped it down. 
The raw liquor lighted a ball of blazing 
fire in his stomach. Yet he shivered with 
cold. He laughed, and the laugh mocked 
in his ears. 

Just a week now, he had been there 
at Tampu-Taco — a reporter case-hard- 
ened with a dozen years of the most dis- 
illusioning game on earth, a Broadway 
cynic whose creed was mockery. He had 
had his lead straight from the chief — go 
down there and get to the bottom of the 
yarn and make a laugh of it — play it up 
as just another case of ignorant native 
superstition run wild. Make a burlesque 
out of it and give a hundred million hard- 
boiled Americans something to snicker at 
over their breakfast coffee cups. . . . 

Weston had come. He had listened and 
he had seen. . . . And for a week he had 
been trying to put a name to the thing 
that clutched at his mind, at his very soul, 
with slimy, strangling fingers — and now 
at last he knew what it was. It was a 
thing too ghastly, too terrible for words. 
A thought that seared the brain like the 
blighting touch of hot iron. . . . 

With an oath, Weston shoved back his 
chair and jerked to his feet. He had to 
get out — get out into the air. . . . 

A step toward the door, and he stood 
motionless. From outside the place had 
come the sound of racing feet. The door 
burst open. A woman came pushing in- 
side. 

Her face was ashy grey. Her frozen, 
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rigid eyes bulged to the whites. Hoarse, 
clucking sounds came through her gasp- 
ing lips. 

Weston knew’ who she was. She was 
the mother of one of the native girls who 
had disappeared a few days before. Des- 
perate, defiant, she had gone out into the 
hills to search for the girl. . . . 

Weston gasped. The woman’s dress 
had been ripped down the front to the 
waist. Her breasts had been slashed 
across, gashed into dangling ribbons by 
the raking of giant claws. Across the 
middle of her bosom, between the breasts, 
the claws had left a blood-dripping hori- 
zontal trail. They were the marks of fin- 
ger-nails. But not four of them as would 
have been the case if a human hand had 
done the work. There were six marks — 
the trail of a hand with seven fingers in 
aU. . . . 

Midway of the woman’s forehead was 
a thing that Weston had seen before — 
a diabolical brand-mark, the symbol of 
incarnate sin, dripping crimson where it 
had been slashed into the skin with 
sweeping strokes of a knife. . . . 

“Seven — the seven fingers 1” a voice be- 
hind Weston croaked. "Los siete dedosl” 

The woman stood wavering for an in- 
stant, her fat, brown torso streaming 
blood. She gasped out a wild, strangled 
scream. Los Sacsahuaman! El ejercito 
de los muertosl” 

Then she pitched face forward to the 
floor and lay motionless. 

Weston gritted an oath. Half a dozen 
times before, in the six days he had been 
here, he had seen this sign-mark of hell 
on bodies horribly dead. The seven-fin- 
gered hands of the killers that had never 
lived — the army of the dead that roamed 
the darkness, invisible as smoke. . . . 

TI/FOMENTS later, the bottle of aguar- 
diente clutched in his hand, Weston 
was walking swiftly up the street. Gib- 
bering terror, the men in the cafe had 


sidled around the horrible shape on the 
floor and bolted. Caught by the madness, 
he had gone with them. Outside they had 
scattered into the shadows, leaving him in 
an instant alone. 

No one was in sight now as he lurched 
and stumbled, drunk with liquor and with 
terror, into the darkness between rows of 
low-roofed stone and adobe houses. The 
air was heavy, oppressing and stifling as 
a lead blanket. Every few seconds, a low, 
hollow rumbling vibrated through the 
ground. Flashes like lightning flickered 
over the roofs of the houses. 

Not thunder — the mutter ings of the 
volcano Tiahuanaco, five miles away be- 
hind the rim of towering mountain cliffs. 
The flashes of light were reflected down 
from the flames that leaped up in its cav- 
ernous maw. 

Suddenly Weston stopped and stood 
motionless. The sound of music was com- 
ing on the wind. The same burst of wild, 
diabolical rhythm that he had heard a 
score of times before when the wind had 
happened to be right. 

Weston sucked down a drink of the 
aguardiente. 

It was mad, impossible — and yet it was 
true. Music that laid hold on hell — the 
chantings of evil spirits brewing incanta- 
tions of wickedness — mad screamings of 
sadists in ecstasy of erotic orgies. . . . 

Perhaps they would get him — yet he 
could not turn back. Ahead, two miles 
up the mountain, was the camp of Ross, 
the archeologist, where he was staying. 
There he would find sanity, men of his 
own race, men who did not believe these 
things. There he must go. . . . 

The army of the dead — somewhere, 
they were thronging the darkness. They 
were not killing the natives alone. Three 
days ago, an American, a member of Dun- 
can Ross’ party, had been found with his 
heart torn out and the brand of hell trick- 
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ling blood from his forehead. . . . Two 
others had disappeared. 

Now Weston had come to the end of 
the village. Up the winding road he was 
climbing the black flank of a hill. 

As he left the last of the houses be- 
hind, he came out into a wilderness of 
badlands. Gaunt naked pinnacles, frozen 
spurts of fire from the churning cauldron 
of the earth’s bowels, thrust up gigantic 
fingers out of the tumbled masses of rock. 
The flames of the volcano shimmered in 
specter-like lurid contortions over the 
seared, chasamed faces. It was here, in 
this same stretch of cursed, fire-blasted 
land, that the Sacsahuamans had caught 
Marsh and ripped the heart out of his 
body. . . . 

A BRUPTLY Weston shrank back in- 
to the shadow of a towering black 
ledge. A hundred yards in front of him, 
a procession was crossing the road from 
side to side. The line of figures were 
shapes such as might have stalked through 
the fume-crazed brain of a drug-maniac. 

Figures of men, stark naked save for 
breech-cloths, big and broad-shouldered, 
their muscles flexing and knotting in the 
ruddy light of the volcano. Broad, swar- 
thy faces with flat noses and steeply slop- 
ing foreheads, narrowing to thin lips and 
pointed chins. . . . The faces of men 
whose race had died out a thousand years 
ago. And out of the upper lip of each 
man, a triangle-shaped notch of flesh had 
been cut away in the exact middle, under 
the nose. Through the hideous mutilation, 
the three front teeth glimmered weirdly 
against the brown skin. 

And one other thing. Midway of the 
forehead and on each cheek, a brand- 
mark of spectral greenish-blue — a symbol 
of wickedness incarnate that throbbed 
and vibrated as if alive. 

The eyes of the figures were staring 
and fixed like the eyes of dead men. The 
skin of their faces was not yellow, as that 


of their bodies. It was a horrible, filthy 
green — the green of dead things, of noi- 
some fungus and rotting slime. 

Then the end of the line came into 
sight. The last two figures carried bur- 
dens. White, limp forms — women 
sprawled in pitiful, lewd abandon of help- 
less nakedness over the bare backs of 
their captors. Only scraps of torn cloth- 
ing partially draped their limbs. The 
blood-red blaze from the volcano licked 
like hungry tongues over the creamy 
white of their legs and arms, over the 
soft rounded swellings of their breasts. 

Like the great Goths who had ravished 
Rome of its women, the two gigantic yel- 
low forms held them each by a leg pulled 
over the shoulder. Against the white skin 
of their ankles, Weston could see the dark 
outline of the fingers of the gripping 
hands. 

He swore through dry lips. Six fingers 
and a thumb. Seven fingers in all — Los 
siete dedos! 

Seven fingers on the hand that had 
ripped off the breasts of the woman in 
the cafe . . . seven fingers on the hands 
that had raked the other five bodies found 
in the past week . . . the story of the 
seven-fingered killers of the Andes that 
had come in the news flashes to New 
York, whereat Weston had laughed. . . . 

TTAUNCAN ROSS jerked around in his 
chair at the sound of the opening 
door. The famous archeologist’s bright 
blue eyes were haggard and worn with 
sleeplessness. Above his huge crimson 
beard the heavily-built scientist’s face was 
grey and drawn. 

He took one look at Weston and 
jumped up from his chair. He rushed 
over and gripped the reporter’s arm. 

“For God’s sake, Bill, what is it?” he 
gasped. “What’s happened?” 

Weston did not speak for a moment. 
Wild-eyed, panting for breath, he was 
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jerking his eyes around the room. 

In a half circle, seven persons— four 
men and three women — sat staring up at 
him. In the dim light of a candle on the 
rough board table, their faces were white 
and tense. All save the women wore au- 
tomatics belted around them. 

Phil Macomber and Dan Welch were 
both young men of about Weston’s own 
age. Henry Makanna, veteran of Peru- 
vian exploration, a tall, lean man with a 
yellow, saturnine face and mocking black 
eyes, sat next to them. Beside him was 
a middle-aged, fleshy woman, Ross’ wife, 
and two girls — one the archeologist’s 
daughter Mary, and the other her chum, 
Natalie Summers. 

Weston wet his lips. He stumbled for- 
ward into the circle of light. 

“I saw the Sacsahuamans down in the 
village just now,” he burst out hoarsely. 
“The Sacsahuamans — get that? They’re 
dead men. They’re yellow from head to 
foot — yellow as gold. They’ve got seven 
fingers — I counted ’em. They killed an- 
other woman. ...” 

A silence of stunned, incredulous hor- 
ror vibrated in the little shack as Weston 
finished telling what he had seen. 

Finally Duncan Ross drew a shudder- 
ing breath. 

“So you saw them at last, did you?” 
he muttered. “You saw the Sacsahua- 
mans. ... Now we know what got Ev- 
ans and Peterson and Marsh. . . . What 
do you think of this now, Professor?” 

The man to whom Ross spoke had but 
a moment before entered the room, had 
been sitting silently as the others talked. 
He was a short, heavily-built individual 
with a swarthy skin and glittering black 
eyes. In shape his head was a scientific 
rarity — it had the peculiar contour of the 
now vanished Inca race, with low fore- 
head sloping so sharply that it ran upward 
in a straight line with the nose to the 
roots of the hair. His nose was broad 


and flat above thin lips and pointed chin. 

Professor Porcas was an authority on 
the ancient history of Peru. Ross’ pur- 
pose in coming to the South American 
country at this time had been the same 
that had brought Weston by air express 
all the way from Times Square — to dig 
into the facts, if any, behind the weird 
rumors of the seven-fingered killers. A 
day or two after he had set up his camp 
and started his exploring, the professor 
had walked in, introduced himself and 
offered to help. He had left his post at 
the University of Lima, he said, to do 
exactly the same thing that the Americans 
were doing. Two heads were better than 
one. . . . 

“Of course we all know of the old 
legends,” he said thoughtfully. “Back 
there on the top of the mountain behind 
the rim of cliffs was the city of Huyan- 
boto— the great capital of the Incas. The 
temples and the palaces of the kings were 
fabulously rich in gold. When the Span- 
iards conquered the last remnants of their 
race, they sent back to Madrid literally 
tons of solid gold ornaments. 

“Naturally, the Incas must have had 
some amazing vein from which they dug 
out their pure, wonderfully soft gold. 
The legends say that this lode was some- 
where back there among the hills around 
the central mountain. There was a spe- 
cial cult of workers who served in the 
mines. The great god Tlactloclan was 
supposed to have had seven fingers on 
each hand. These mine-workers were 
descended from him as w r as proved by 
their also having seven fingers. For this 
reason they were dedicated from birth 
to his service. 

“No other people than these Sacsahua- 
mans, as they were called, were ever al- 
lowed to go near the gold veins. They 
lived alone in a certain village. They 
were never allowed to leave the village 
during their lives, nor was any outsider 
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ever permitted to go to them. Neverthe- 
less, to be sure that they could not talk 
and thus betray the location of the mine, 
the workers were mutilated. In childhood 
their tongues were torn out and a three- 
cornered piece of flesh cut out of the 
middle of their lips — ” 

Professor Porcas broke off and looked 
around. Mrs. Ross had gasped out a 
scream. The cry slashed through the dull 
murmuring of the man’s voice like a 
knife-thrust of terror. 

Paper-white, her hand crushed to her 
heart, the woman had jumped to her feet. 

“Did you hear that?” she gasped. 

'C'VERYONE sat tense, listening. Ner- 
vously, their eyes met and jerked 
apart again. No man or woman there 
wanted another to witness the stark, 
heart-stopping thing that had suddenly 
gripped them like a clutching hand out 
of the shadows. 

Outside the cabin there were sounds 
. . . sounds of loose stones clicking un- 
der the scuff of naked feet ; the clink of 
steel; whisperings of ghostly voices out 
of speechless mouths. . . . 

Natalie Summers was wringing her 
hands. “There’s somebody out there!” 

Professor Porcas frowned and shrug- 
ged. He took another sip of aguardiente. 

“It is only the dogs, sniffing around for 
something to eat,” he said. “I was telling 
you about the Incas. They were a strange 
and terrible race. Their kings and priests 
were monsters of diabolical cruelty. They 
celebrated unspeakably terrible human 
sacrifices. To make up to these tongueless 
and speechless slaves of the mines for 
their hard lot, they regaled them from 
time to time with wild sex orgies. The 
girls for use in these saturnalias were 
stolen from neighboring villages. They 
were taught sensuous dances, and then 
entertained the workers to the strains of 
music — music that has been described by 


certain of the Spanish priests who had 
heard it as having been composed by the 
devil in the pit of hell.” 

“And didn’t the holy fathers,” Duncan 
Ross said gravely, “even go so far as to 
confess in their terror that after listening 
to this music for five minutes, they felt 
strange, damnable longings stirring within 
themselves ?” 

Professor Porcas nodded. He shud- 
dered and reached out for the aguar- 
diente. 

"I, too, have heard that music. And I 
"have felt those things,” he said. “It is the 
music of sin. ...” Lips tight-pressed, 
he made the sign of the Cross. 

Natalie Summers jumped up from her 
chair and started pacing the floor. 

“I’ve heard it, too,” she cried. “It was 
like something poisonous, yet so terribly 
fascinating that you couldn’t help listen- 
ing. It made me want — oh, horrible 
things. Every night now I hear it. May- 
be I dream it, maybe I don’t — I can’t tell. 
It’s driving me crazy.” 

The girl’s voice was jagged with terror. 

“It’s the slaves of the mines! They’ve 
come back to life. Bill just saw them. 
They’re stealing girls — ” 

“Natalie ! Keep still !” Duncan Ross 
snapped. “This is bad enough without 
hysterics. What do you think are the true 
facts behind this. Professor Porcas? Fan- 
tastic as it all seems, we’ve got to admit 
that there’s real, terrible danger. We 
have been here a week and already three 
of our own men — Evans, Peterson and 
Marsh — have been killed or vanished.” 

“Who can say?” Professor Porcas’ 
strange black eyes glittered with a wild, 
uncanny light. Spots of crimson splashed 
the centers of his swarthy cheeks. “There 
are many things, my dear Ross, that 
mathematics and chemistry cannot ex- 
plain. . . . The natives say that the start- 
ing up of the volcano after all these cen- 
turies has roused the ghosts of old Tlact- 
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loclan and his mine-workers from their 
graves. They have called back their old 
gods of wickedness and sin that they used 
to worship and started up their sadistic 
revels and their human sacrifices again. 
They resent our presence here, and so — ” 

“Rot !” Phil Macomber’s blue eyes 
blazed angrily as he whirled to the pro- 
fessor. “You’re an intelligent man. You 
ought to know better than to scare these 
women half to death with your crazy 
yarns. If anything — 

Mrs. Ross screamed. Macomber’s 
voice choked in his throat. He stood 
rigid, his jaw sagging. 

From across the shack, at the door that 
he had locked ten minutes before, had 
come a tiny tinkling sound — the metallic 
rattling of the latch as something lifted 
it from outside. 

Once, twice more, the soft clattering 
noise clicked in the tense silence. 

Natalie Summers screamed again. “The 
Sacsahuamans are out there! Don’t let 
them get in — ” 

With an oath, Macomber whipped his 
gun from his holster. He covered the 
width of the room in three strides, shot 
the bolt and jerked the door open. There 
was no one there. 

CHAPTER TWO 

The River of Sin 

TITACOMBER jumped back with an 
oath. Out of the black emptiness of 
shadows and rocks, something had come 
whizzing past his head. It shot across the 
room and thudded against the wall. 

Slamming the door shut and throwing 
the bolt, he whirled around. In a tense, 
silent knot, the others stood staring at the 
knife that hung with its point embedded 
in the plaster wall. 

The blade of the knife was bronze, the 
handle solid gold, carved and fretted in 
strange, diabolical symbols. Wordlessly, 


Professor Porcas pointed at the raised 
design wrought in bold relief on the haft. 
It was the same symbol that Weston had 
seen burning in spectral blue on the fore- 
heads of the yellow men — the lewd, mock- 
ing brand of sin. Essence of wickedness 
incarnate. . . . 

Their faces crimson as they realized 
the significance of the symbol, Mary and 
Natalie Summers turned away, shudder- 
ing. With a muttered curse, Ross 
wrenched the knife from the wall and 
flung the thing into a corner. He stood 
with his big florid face white and twisted 
under the flaming beard, mopping beads 
of cold sweat off his forehead. 

“It is the Sacsahuamans Professor 
Porcas’ face glowed with a light of ecsta- 
tic terror. In that fleeting minute, Weston 
fancied that Porcas himself might have 
been the reincarnation of one of the cruel 
Inca kings, gloating in the suffering of 
tender flesh, in the spurting of hot blood 
under the sacrificial knife. “They have 
come back and claimed their own. . . .” 

Henry Makanna’s dry, biting voice cut 
through the million-volt tension of sus- 
pense. “If you ask me, you’ve gone crazy, 
the lot of you. Let’s try to get back on 
our feet and look at this like intelligent 
human beings instead of a lot of super- 
stitious savages. You know as well as I 
do that this supernatural ghost business 
is all bunk. There’s an explanation for 
everything. 

“The killings down in the village — as 
well as those of our own men — are the 
work of some homicidal maniac, of 
course. In time he will be caught — they 
always are. As for what Weston here 
says that he saw — well, he’d been hitting 
the yellow juice pretty hard, by the looks 
and the smell of him. Of course a man 
has the right to pick out the kind of hor- 
rors he wants to see. . . . That music is 
just some love-sick Spaniard with a gui- 
tar up in a cabin somewhere. Some 
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drunken native tried the latch just now 
and then threw that knife in through the 
door. They hate foreigners. Of course 
you couldn’t see him, back in the shad- 
ows. As for your ejercito de los muertos 
— your army of the dead — erts-nay for 
them.” 

Makanna’s words died on his lips. His 
face blanched and his eyes bulged as he 
sat motionless, listening. 

A sound was coming into the cabin. 
Music. The wild, unholy music that Wes- 
ton had heard out on the road. Music 
with mad, fiendish fascination, that rose 
and fell like the crooning of demons 
weaving incantations and spells of wick- 
edness around one's soul. . . . 

It was louder than when Weston had 
heard it before. It was coming from close 
to the cabin! 

Professor Porcas leaned forward to- 
ward Duncan Ross. His strange black 
eyes leaped and writhed like flames of 
blazing oil 

“Can you not feel it in the air, Senor 
Ross?” he whispered. “Can you not feel 
the aura of evil, the solid weight of sin 
pressing aroutid you ? As though wicked- 
ness were a material thing that you could 
reach out and touch? . . 

With a strangled scream, Natalie Ross 
jumped to her feet. Her face was white 
and twitching. Her eyes, as they stared 
into space, flamed with a strange, terrible 
temptation. . . . 

Welch yelled and jumped in front of 
the girl. She was running toward the 
door. She gripped the bolt and tried to 
throw it back. 

Welch tried to push her back. She 
fought with him, digging her finger-nails 
savagely across his cheeks. Her face was 
contorted with fury. Her eyes glared 
with a savage light and lines of foam 
edged her lips. 

“Let me out !” she screamed. “I’ve got 
to get out!” 


"V/TACOMBER and Weston rushed to 
her. Between the three of them, 
they dragged the screeching girl away 
from the door and forced her into a chair. 
With one of the men holding her down 
on either side, she sat panting, her eyes 
blazing like a wild beast’s. 

Duncan Ross stood mopping cold sweat 
ofif his face. Nobody in the cabin spoke. 
Mrs. Ross was getting cold water to wet 
a cloth for the girl’s head. The music 
had stopped ; but terror vibrated in the 
silence like a poised lightning bolt. 

Suddenly Mary Ross gasped out a 
scream. She stood pointing across the 
room. 

“Look ! Oh, look at that !” she gasped. 

A face was looking into the cabin 
through one of the tiny square windows. 
The face of a man dead, yet hideously 
alive. The bulging eyes were fixed and 
glazed. The lip had been cut away in a 
triangular notch beneath the nose. Mid- 
way of the forehead, a lurid, obscene 
brand-mark blazed with a blue spectral 
glow. 

Suddenly Makanna gritted an oath. He 
whipped the gun out of his holster and 
jerked the trigger. Glass crashed. Over 
at the window, the face was gone. 

Snarling curses, Makanna rushed to 
the door, jerked it open. He stood for 
an instant, peering out. Ross and Ma- 
comber ran over and looked past his 
shoulder. 

“Phil — for God’s sake come here and 
tell me if I’m dreaming,” he gasped. 

Welch and Weston covered the three 
yards to his side in a jump. They took 
one glance outside and stood frozen. 

Figures were stalking through the 
shadows that lay black and mysterious 
around the shack. Figures of big yellow 
men, naked save for breech-cloths of 
shimmering gold. Men with cleft lips and 
blue-green brand-marks burning like 
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splashes of flickering brimstone against 
their faces. . . . 

Makanna slammed the door shut, 
locked it again, and turned around. 

“The Sacsahuamans — Great God, 
they’re here,” he gasped. “They’re all 
around us — ” 

The nine men and women in the shack 
stood looking at one another, silent. 

Ross pulled out his handkerchief and 
mopped the beads of sweat from his face. 

“There are five of us with guns,” he 
muttered. “We can stay here till morn- 
ing and then get out. I don’t believe 
they’ll rush the house. ...” 

Professor Porcas laughed sardonically. 
“You do not know these Sacsahuamans , 
Sehor Ross,” he said. 

“We all know that anything that walks 
on legs can be killed by a bullet,” Ma- 
kanna rapped out. “As long as we stay 
here, nothing can touch us — ” 

Makanna bit off his words with a gasp. 
Behind him, the locked door of the cabin 
had creaked and buckled inward as a 
heavy weight came smashing against it 
from the outside. He had a split-second 
glimpse of a loathsome green face looking 
in through a window. As he snatched at 
his gun, the glass crashed in jangling 
fragments. Something big and dark came 
flying in through the hole, hit the candle 
on the table and swept it to the floor. 

Weston had a fleeting glimpse of Ma- 
kanna’s face contorted with horror as 
darkness flooded down. Guns roared. 
The cabin was full of crashing echoes 
and the orange spurting of flames. 

He heard the door cave inward with a 
rending crash. Big, dim-yellow figures 
were swarming in the room. He heard 
the men cursing as the rushing shapes 
leaped on them, wrenching the guns from 
their hands. Over in a corner, the three 
women were huddled together. Ross’ 
wife screamed once, a shrill, piercing 


shriek of horror. After that, none of them 
made a sound. 

Weston had no gun. As the lights went 
out, he had seen Mary running to her 
mother’s side. 

In the dim light of the moon that 
seeped in through the windows, he saw a 
hideous grinning face looming. 

The same instant, a stunning blow hit 
him on the back of the head. He felt 
himself flying through space. He slammed 
hard to the floor, rolled over and lay mo- 
tionless, knocked cold. 

TJPTESTON drew a shuddering breath 
and pushed himself up so that he 
was sitting on the floor. 

Dead silence in the cabin — silence of 
emptiness and death. The pale green shine 
of the moon outlined the shattered frag- 
ments of tables and chairs, a body lying 
mute and motionless on the floor. The 
window was broken. The door hung cra- 
zily from one hinge. 

Weston struggled up to his feet, went 
over to the man and turned him onto 
his back. 

It was Makanna. His throat had been 
cut from ear to ear. Midway of his fore- 
head the lewd symbol of incarnate sin 
dripped rivulets of blood. . . . 

Weston turned away. He went over to 
the door and stood looking out. 

Save for the shrill chirping of the night 
insects, there was not a sound to be heard. 
Night rolled around him, night filled with 
the terror of death. . . . 

With the terror of worse than death. 
. . . The Sacsahuamans had been there 
and gone. Overlooking Weston as he lay 
hidden by the shadow of the table he had 
rolled under, they had kidnaped all the 
others alive. 

Weston gritted an oath between his 
clenching teeth. He drew his belt a notch 
tighter and stepped out of the cabin. If 
Mary had gone into the dens of the 
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yellow men, there was where he was 
going, too. God willing, he would find 
her and get her away. . . . 

In soundless, rubber-soled shoes, he 
ran down the trail where he had seen 
the army of the dead carrying the girls 
two hours before. A veritable corridor 
into hell was this path that zigzagged 
around the feet of crags and pinnacles of 
the lava badlands, toward the towering 
barrier of granite cliffs that reared across 
the end of the valley a couple of miles 
away. 

A rumbling, grinding noise jarred in 
his ears. The ground commenced to roll 
and pitch under his feet. 

Then he understood. The volcano, 
after lying dormant for centuries, had re- 
cently started into activity again, causing 
three or four earthquakes a day. 

Ten minutes more of running between 
the jagged lava ridges brought Weston to 
the open area at the base of the rim wall. 

He swung around the corner and halted, 
staring up at the great rock in front of 
him. 

Up and down the center, a vertical 
crack fissured the barrier from top to 
bottom. Down in the village, they said 
that centuries ago there had been a pass- 
age through the wall there. 

The earthquake now going on was the 
most violent that had happened since he 
had been there. The roar of the boulders 
grinding down from the overhanging 
crags was deafening. 

Under the terrific wrenching of the 
earth spasm, the cliff was swaying and 
jerking on both sides of the crack. Now 
the two halves of the granite gateway 
were starting to separate. 

The next instant, Weston was racing 
into the crevice. Half a minute of wild, 
desperate scrambling, while the hot 
ground scorched his shoes and the brim- 
stone stench of hell strangled him— then, 
on either side, he saw the grey walls 


swaying and rocking dizzily, starting to 
pinch together again. He whirled sidewise 
to make himself narrower. With a des- 
perate lunge he catapulted himself be- 
tween the rushing slabs of rock. 

Head over heels he went flying into 
the open. Behind him he heard the vin- 
dictive grinding roar as the two halves 
of the cliff crashed shut again. 

Gasping for breath, Weston struggled 
up on to his feet. 

Behind him, the mammoth black wall 
of the rim cliff towered against the stars. 
A couple of miles ahead, the cone of the 
volcano etched a jagged saucer into the 
sky, with the red banners of flame hang- 
ing over it like a smear of blood. 

T^OR a mile or more, the ground rose 
in a gentle slope. Little by little, as 
Weston stumbled ahead, a wall steep as 
the side of a house was looming in front 
of him, wiping away the stars. 

Weston came to the foot of the wall 
and started to climb, scaling a stairway 
of steps cut in the living stone, straight 
up the side of the cliff. 

The old Incas had been mountain-top 
dwellers, he knew. For the sake of safety 
from their foes, they built their cities on 
the summits of the steepest peaks that 
they could find. The way up to these cities 
was by such stairways as he was climbing 
now. 

Suddenly, Weston froze, a chill ting- 
ling down his spine. 

Up above, over his head, a face was 
staring down at him. Lips with a tri- 
angular notch slashed out of the middle. 
. . . Midway of the forehead, the blue, 
phosphorescent brand-mark. . . . 

Beside the face, another one popped 
into sight. Now three of them, peering 
down over the edge of the rock like fiends 
out of the Pit. . . . 

Hanging motionless, Weston shot a 
look back over his shoulder. Behind him, 
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in the black-oil abyss of gloom, figures 
came floating upward over the face of 
the rock. Figures yellow as gold, floating 
in the air. . . . 

Weston sucked an oath through his 
teeth. Down at the foot of the mountain, 
the Sacsahuamans had let him pass 
through and then closed in behind him. 
Up above, green faces of fiends without 
bodies. . . . 

Digging his fingers into the rock, 
Weston started along. Now the faces had 
gone. . . . 

In a moment, Weston halted and clung, 
listening. As the wind from the top of 
the mountain came sucking down, he 
could hear footsteps — slow, dragging 
steps of pain and weariness. . . v Then he 
heard a voice screaming in agony. . . . 

Weston gritted his teeth as he started 
on. The voice was the voice of Mrs. Ross. 

The screaming stopped. Step by step, 
Weston was toiling upward through green 
silence that swarmed with the filthy, gib- 
bering shapes of fiends. . . . 

TV7ESTON put out his hand for a grip 
” on the rock and snatched it away. 
What he had felt was another hand— a 
hand whose slim fingers twined around 
his, tickling his palm, as he touched it. 

He pulled himself up a yard further, 
dug his flashlight out of his rear pocket 
and thumbed it on. 

The hand was there, reaching out, 
greeting him in terrible, mute irony out 
of the darkness. A slim, white hand, the 
fingers glittering with rings. 

The beam of the light traveled upward. 
A bare arm, then a shoulder. . . a head 
and a face. . . . 

Mrs. Ross had been stripped naked. 
Limp and flaccid, her big, fleshy body 
lay sprawled in terrible, slack helpless- 
ness over the black rocks. Long, ragged 
shards of flesh like crimson ribbons 
dangled where her throat had been. ... 


Weston’s knees were trembling, his 
tongue was file-dry against his teeth as 
he scrambled past the body and went 
climbing on. Terror dragged his eyes 
backward over his shoulder. Yellow 
ghosts with green faces came floating up 
the face of the stairs at his heels. 

Overhead, other faces leered out of 
the pockets of moonlight as he looked 
upward. Faces of corpses with the blue 
brand of sin flaming on their foreheads. 
Now they were waiting for him. . . . 

A yell of agony blurted through Wes- 
ton’s teeth. A streak of fire had blazed 
over the leg that was stretched out be- 
hind him as he pushed himself up the face 
of the rock. 

He yanked up the foot and jerked his 
head around in the same motion. A yard 
away, a grinning green face on yellow 
shoulders was just drawing back out of 
sight into the darkness. 

Weston put his hand down on his leg. 
From hip to foot, the trousers had been 
ripped away. The flesh was trickling 
blood where the raking of a seven-fin- 
gered hand had gouged through skin and 
flesh. 

Panting for breath, he raced up the 
face of the mountain. The yellow men 
were crowding fast after him now. Their 
feet made no sounds against the rocks. 
Over his shoulder, Weston could see their 
eyes, the fixed, staring eyes of corpses. 

Suddenly, Weston stepped up over the 
edge of the rock and halted. He had 
reached the top of the mountain. 

In the distance, he could see pyramid- 
shaped roofs of temples and palaces bulk- 
ing against the stars. Close by were hulks 
of ruined, flat-topped houses with streets 
running between them. This was the ruins 
of Huyanboto, the ancient capital of the 
Incas. . . . 

Weston jumped to one side and bit 
back an oath. In the dark heap of stone 
at his side, something had moved. Some- 
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thing obscene — a dark, formless blot of 
evil, slipping across the moon. . . . 

The next instant, the thing was gone. 
Somewhere out of the darkness, a cracked, 
horrible voice chuckled laughter. 

Weston shivered and wiped cold sweat 
off his forehead. The voice had been the 
voice of a fiend. A voice dripping wicked- 
ness and filth; the voice of a thing out 
of another world. . . . 

CHAPTER THREE 

City of Fiends 

"W7ESTON darted a look back over his 
'' shoulder. A hideous green face on 
yellow shoulders was just pushing up 
over the edge of the cliff. 

His skin scrawling, he whirled and ran. 

Just where he was going, he did not 
know. He was traveling blind into the 
dead city that somewhere in its foul 
mazes held Mary Ross. . . . 

Weston was laughing crazily as he 
stumbled along between the black hulks 
of stone. Down in the village he had 
sneered superior scorn when the natives 
had whispered that Tlactloclan and his 
demon retainers had risen from their 
graves and peopled the deserted city on 
the mountain-top again. Now he had seen 
for himself. 

He was in the country of the dead. . . . 

Abruptly now, he froze in his tracks. 
For a moment, he had outrun the yellow 
things. From somewhere up ahead a 
scream had rung through the thick sil- 
ence. Shriek after shriek of frantic, soul- 
maddened agony in the voice of a girl . . . 

Weston jerked his eyes behind. He 
croaked out an oath and started running 
again. 

Wall to wall, the grey canyon of the 
street was crammed with yellow ghosts. 
Silent as shadows they were rushing 
upon him. Their seven-taloned hands 


dripped spectral fire as they waved them 
above their heads. Their slashed lips 
grinned in diabolical, lewd triumph. . . . 

Now he was hearing the screams again. 
The cries were coming nearer. Now he 
could hear the pattering of bare feet over 
the stones. 

The next instant, a girl swung around 
a corner and came into sight. She was 
stark naked. The moonlight showed the 
dark, >_rooked rivulets of blood that were 
trickling down her bosom and legs. Her 
flaxen hair streamed out behind her as 
her face strained up toward the sky. She 
was shrieking steadily, cry after cry, as 
she came stumbling on — panting, breath- 
less screams of near madness. 

Faces were coming down the street 
after her. Green horrible faces with 
glazed bulging eyes and lips from which 
the middle had been slashed away. 

Hands were waving out of the dark- 
ness. Hands with seven fingers like beasts' 
talons, talons spectral blue-green in color. 
Over the girl’s head the fingers clutched 
and writhed like skeleton-claws of demons 
out of the fiery pit. . . . 

With a choking shriek, the girl stumbled 
and fell. Over her the yellow bodies of 
the things leaped and swarmed. The 
sounds that Weston heard made him sick 
at his stomach. Sounds of talons ripping 
through flesh. . . . 

ESTON mopped cold sweat from his 
face. The girl had stopped scream- 
ing now. The yellow things had swarmed 
back from her. Abruptly they had dis- 
appeared. 

Weston crept out of his doorway and 
went up to her. He recognized her now. 
She was Pauline, one of the girls from 
McKey’s mine that he had seen kidnaped 
on the way up from the village. 

Where the lashes of rawhide whips had 
bitten into her bosom and limbs, the flesh 
hung in crimson ribbons. Between the 
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soft, ravaged breasts, the brand-mark of 
incarnate sin pulsed and flamed with blue 
sulphurous light as if alive. 

Weston straightened up. He looked 
around, snarled an oath and jumped 
back. Now he could see them — out of the 
black doorways up and down, the yellow 
things were leaping. They were rushing 
down on him, nodding their green faces, 
flourishing their talons — blue-green, spec- 
tral hands pulsing with flame, and drip- 
ping blood. . . . 

He whirled. Hot, choking gasps of 
terror whistling between his teeth, he 
ran as he had never run before. And over 
his shoulder as he ran, he could see the 
faces coming after him. . . . 

Moment by moment now, the Sacsa- 
huamans were flocking thicker. They were 
swarming the streets on all sides of him. 
Dodge and sidestep as he would in the 
jungle of ruined stone, he could not shake 
them off. 

Somewhere ahead in the mazes of 
empty streets was the palace where Tlac- 
tioclan, the monster, laughed wild triumph 
as he wrung shrieks of agony from tor- 
tured bodies. . . . Somewhere in the blind 
warrens of this cesspool of hell was Mary 
Ross — lifting her clear blue eyes and her 
dauntless white chin to the lewd gloating 
in sadistic eyes. . . . 

Winded, Weston was tiring fast. First 
on one side of the street, then on the 
other, he was ducking into the black hulks 
of the ruins, trying to break away from 
the ring of Sacsahuamans that swept him 
forward. Wherever he turned, yellow 
figures with green faces and glassy eyes 
rushed him, driving him back. 

Around a corner of the street down 
which he was fleeing in his stumbling 
run, Weston saw a red glow spreading 
out into the darkness. As he came nearer 
to it, he could make out the shape of a 
huge rock towering above his head like 
the front of a skyscraper. A domelike 


door, narrowing to a sharp point at the 
top, opened into the rock. The red light 
was shining out of the opening. 

Ten feet from the doorway, Weston 
stopped. He looked behind him. The 
street was solid with the Sacsahuamans. 
Desperately he cast his eyes upward. The 
face of the rock was sheer as a house 
wall. Not even a cat could climb it. 

The yellow men were coming, their 
notched faces grinning triumph. 

Doggedly, step by step, Weston stum- 
bled on into the cavern. Behind him the 
yellow men filled the doorway and 
crowded in. 

Now Weston could see the outline of 
the place — a big, circular chamber with 
a wall of ragged lava rock curving up 
to a vaulted roof dozens of feet over his 
head. In front, over the edge where the 
sand-covered floor came to an end, red 
flames were roaring up into a vast, chim- 
ney-like opening above. 

He looked back again. Soundlessly the 
yellow things were gliding up through the 
red shadows of the pit. Mewing, gibber- 
ing through their hideous notched lips, 
they were waving their skeleton talons at 
him. . . . 

Foot by foot they were driving him on 
toward the brink of the cauldron where 
the flames of hell billowed and leaped ! 

■W7"ITH a curse of fury, Weston stopped 
'' and snatched up a pair of loose rocks 
from the floor of the cavern. If this was 
to be his end, he would leave his mark 
on some of the mocking green faces be- 
fore he went. . . . 

Bellowing strangled yells through his 
jerking lips, he charged at them, swing- 
ing the two rocks like hammers. 

The yellow things did not fight back. 
Like ranks of grain before a wind, they 
surged backward as he rushed! 

In the flickering red light, he could see 
them circling around the walls on either 
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. side. They were getting behind him. . . . 

He whirled and rushed at a knot of 
yellow shapes. It broke and scattered. As 
Weston looked the other way, he saw 
more of them stealing up. 

Now the first group were rushing in 
again. In an instant the two armies of 
ghosts that he was fighting would have 
him pinned in between them. . . . 

Foaming wild curses, Weston lunged 
straight at the nearest pack. He hurled his 
rocks. Whether they landed or not, he 
could not see. 

This time the circle did not give way. 
Closing ranks, the yellow things rushed. 

The picture of the girl from McKey’s 
with her foam-flecked lips and her flesh 
ripped from her bones burned in Weston’s 
eyes. Curses of utter terror screaming 
from his lips, he fled toward one of the 
narrow niches in the rocky wall. 

Huddled against the rock like an ani- 
mal at bay, he looked up at the grinning 
faces of the demons, graven in caricatures 
of red and green in the crimson glow — at 
the hands of men dead a thousand years 
thrusting out and clutching at him — hands 
that dripped blue fire from the infernal 
pit. . . . 

He gasped out an oath and jerked his 
eyes around. The rock behind him was 
not solid. Now he saw that a narrow niche 
or crevice opened into it above his head. 
Face toward the thronging yellow men, he 
started feeling his way into it backward. 

Elbow-wide, the passage zigzagged into 
the rock. Suddenly, Weston came up 
against something solid. He felt behind 
him. A wooden door. . . . 

The door was not fastened. He pushed 
it open and squeezed through. Before 
shutting it again and going on, he stood 
an instant, looking back up the passage. 

Nothing there. . . The yellow Sacsa- 
huamans were not coming. . . . 

Weston shut the door behind him and 
swung around. A dim light coming from 


somewhere beyond showed the corridor 
curving away in front of him between 
the walls. Noiselessly he crept down it. 

When but a hundred feet along the 
passage, Weston stopped. Just ahead of 
him, he could see that the passage came 
out into a round chamber — another of 
the high, vaulted caves blasted out of the 
mountain rock eons before. 

He stepped back into the shadow be- 
hind a jutting angle of rock, looked at 
the scene before him. A slow curse of 
horror sucked through his lips. 

TN THE middle of the sandy floor of 

the chamber, a fire, on a stone platform 
like an altar, shed an eddying red glow 
through the place. At intervals around 
the walls stood girls, nude, chained to 
the rock behind by bands of solid gold 
riveted around their waists. The rosy 
shine of the flames painted the soft, swell- 
ing curves of their breasts and limbs in 
flickering crimson. 

On the sand floor in front of each girl 
was food and drink. Food that they could 
look at and thirst for, but never reach. . . . 

Back and forth across the floor scuttled 
figures like huge spiders — old, withered 
hags, their skin calloused and leathery 
and wrinkled into folds. Their long, 
matted hair tossed in wild tangles over 
their heads and shoulders. 

Each of the harpies carried a whip in 
her hand. A whip with six-foot lash of 
bullhide, supple and soft as velvet, its tip 
sharp as a razor. 

As they ran from one to another of 
the girls, the old women would send the 
long, snaky lashes hissing through the 
air. Little bleeding notches sprang out 
where the tips bit like fangs, cutting away 
patches of skin and flesh. 

Now, on the far side of the chamber, 
a door suddenly opened. A group of 
figures came running and struggling into 
the room. 
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It was four or five more of the old 
women. They were half dragging, half 
pushing, two other figures along in their 
midst. As they came nearer, the light of 
the altar fire showed Weston the faces 
of the two captives. 

They were Mary Ross and Natalie 
Summers. 

Filthy, clawlike hands were starting to 
pull the clothes off the girls. Weston saw 
Mary lash out with her hard little fist, as 
he roared out a yell and dashed out of 
the corner. One of the harpies went flying 
backward and crashed to the floor. 

Natalie Summers had jumped into ac- 
tion the same instant as Mary. Athletic, 
she had grabbed two of the torturers and 
sent them tumbling head over heels be- 
fore they realized what was happening. 

Weston was sprinting across the floor 
in flying leaps. The hags heard his feet 
gritting on the rocks and whirled. 

Sin-seamed, horrible faces came leap- 
ing to meet him. He grinned savagely as 
his knuckles crashed home on a yellow- 
fanged mouth. He saw the spurt of red 
blood as the harpy’s feet left the floor 
and she went tumbling through the air. 
Now the others were swarming around. 
The whips were biting him, cutting his 
clothes, searing hot flames across his face. 

In a moment two more of the women 
had dragged themselves croaking and 
yammering out of the battle. There were 
four of them left. Now they had knives 
in their hands. . . . 

Weston struck out at one snarling face 
and felt darts of fire sting his shoulder 
behind. He whirled. A trio of naked 
figures lunged at his back, knives darting 
hungry grey tongues. 

The others were all over him at once. 
Foul, grinning things with glaring eyes 
crushed against him. 

He drove out with both fists and sent 
two more squalling against the rocks. 

There were only two of them left now. 


Weston made a lunge at one of them, 
tripped on a rock and went down. 

Half stunned by his fall, he whirled 
over on to his back. As he moved, the 
two witches leaped at him both at once, 
knives flashing down. 

TWESTON shot up both hands. Luck 
was with him. With each hand he 
caught one of the down-sweeping wrists, 
stopping the blows in mid-air. 

The weight of the women’s bodies 
brought them both crashing down on him. 
Over and over the three of them rolled 
on the floor. 

Kicking, screaming, the hags fought 
like wildcats. Their horrible bodies writh- 
ed against his. Their eyes blazed with an 
insane glare. Their foul talon-like fingers 
clawed at his throat and eyes. Venom 
drooled around their champing yellow 
fangs. Now they were lunging closer. 
Their teeth snatched at his throat. . . . 

With a lunge, Weston whirled so that 
he was on top. Kneeling, still gripping 
the women by the throats, he was ham- 
mering their heads on the floor. . . . 

Dimly, as though from far away, he 
heard Mary and Natalie gasp out quick, 
strangled screams. He turned his head. 

But too late. Abruptly a big-muscled 
arm gripped him around the throat. 
Hands like steel vises clutched him, 
yanked him to his feet. 

The chamber was swarming now with 
the yellow men. Four of them gripped 
him by the arms. Others held Mary and 
Natalie. 

In the middle of the floor stood a 
figure dressed from neck to heels in a 
robe that flamed with a spectral blue- 
green light. On his head was a headdress 
of solid gold in the grotesque design of 
a serpent coiling around the rising sun. 

The face under the golden idol was one 
such as no living man had worn for a 
thousand years — broad at the top, taper- 
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ing to a narrow chin, with forehead 
sloping back steeply to the roots of the 
hair. 

The long, hooked nose curved down 
over a big, sensuous mouth. The eyes were 
fanatical, blazing black. Not a flicker of 
expression stirred the lips. The big, re- 
gally imperious face with its expression 
of evil hauteur was motionless as though 
carved from a block of old walnut. Yet 
a face whose cold, savage cruelty froze 
Weston’s blood. 

The figure lifted his hand. Weston saw 
that he had seven fingers and a sudden 
light of understanding burst over him. 

Tlactloclan — the famed king of the Inca 
race who had lived a thousand years ago, 
whose seven-fingered sons worked the 
mines. . . . The monster of sadistic cruelty 
whose name the peasants still whispered, 
white-faced with terror. . . 

Tlactloclan turned toward Mary and 
Natalie. He lifted an arm and muttered 
half a dozen syllables that clicked like 
wooden marbles in the tense silence. 

Two of the old women that Weston 
had knocked out but not killed stepped 
forward. With hideous, clawlike hands, 
they ripped off the tattered remnants of 
the girls’ clothes. 

Weston’s fists clenched till the knuckles 
were white. Never had he looked on any- 
thing as exquisitely lovely as Mary Ross’ 
nude body. In this dungeon of lewd 
shapes, it glowed like a statue of pearly 
white purity rising out of swirling slime. 

Not a muscle of Tlactloclan’s face had 
moved. But a flare of unholy flame blazed 
in his black-oil eyes. His hand reached 
out, touching the girl, fingering her limbs 
and breasts. . . . 

A surge of crimson fury boiled in 
Weston’s brain. With a sudden lunge, he 
wrenched his arms out of the grip of the 
yellow things. In the same motion, he 
snatched at the hilt of the big curve- 
bladed spear that one of them held. 


From behind, something cold and hard 
crashed down on his head. A flood of 
torturing blue darkness boiled over him 
as he fell senseless to the floor. 

CHAPTER FOUR 
Killers of Souls 

I 

'VV^ESTON opened his eyes. He tried to 
move, stared blankly an instant and 
muttered a curse through his dry lips. 

He was lying on the floor next to the 
wall of the cavern. On the opposite side he 
could see the girls chained to the rocks. 
Like them, he was shackled to the wall 
by a gold belt riveted around his waist. 

Four other figures were ranged along- 
side him. Duncan Ross, Macomber, 
Welch. . . They had been captured alive. 
. . . Besides them, one other man, at 
sight of whom Weston stared astonish- 
ment. It was Evans, one of the three 
men of Ross’ party who had disappeared 
four days before. Everyone had taken it 
for granted that he had been killed in 
some lonely place in the hills. 

Across the room there were two more 
nude figures chained to the rocks than 
there had been before — Mary and Natalie 
Summers. Food and drink stood on the 
ground in front of them — just out of 
reach. Little crooked rivulets of dried 
blood etched crimson zigzags over the 
smooth whiteness of their bodies. . . . 

In the red light of the flames on the 
altar, Weston could see the girls’ faces. 
The agony of hunger and thirst and flog- 
ging had drawn them into stark grey, 
gasping masks. Breathless moans stirred 
their lips. 

Two of the hags came up. They laugh- 
ed crookedly as they halted in front of 
Weston. Their whips unwound, hissed 
and curled and smoked through the air. 
Pain like the searing of hot coals burned 
Weston’s body as they bit out little 
mouthfuls of skin and flesh. 
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Weary-armed at last, the witches moved 
along. Straining against his chains, Wes- 
ton twisted around to Ross, ten feet away 
at his elbow. 

The old explorer had received the same 
punishment. His flabby, overfat torso was 
dripping red. 

Weston called out to the tortured man. 
“Will they keep us here until we die?” 

Ross’ voice as he answered was faint 
and hoarse with suffering. “What they 
intend to do with us, I don’t know,” he 
said. “But I know about the girls. I over- 
heard some of the women talking. They 
use a dialect that I understand. 

“All those girls, except Natalie and 
Mary and the one from McKey’s, were 
kidnaped out of various villages. They 
will be tortured till their spirits are 
broken and they are ready to give them- 
selves to the yellow men. When that hap- 
pens they will be taken down and taught 
the dances. And then when Tlactloclan 
gives his gang another one of his 
orgies — ” 

“And Mary?” Weston said. “Tlactlo- 
clan—” 

Old Ross ground a curse through his 
clenching jaws. “Tlactloclan has picked 
her out for his own particular prize,” he 
said. “When she has suffered with hunger 
and thirst and pain till she can suffer no 
more, they will be married — ” 

Ross broke off abruptly. Fainting, he 
slumped down motionless in his chains. 

A nausea of helpless wrath sickened 
Weston as he turned away. Mary, her 
white, pure loveliness to be dragged down 
to defilement by the horrible cruelty of 
Tlactloclan. . . Mary, whom he knew now 
that he loved, the bride of a monster — 
a fiend of cruelty incarnated in flesh after 
a thousand years. . . . 

ESTON started at a sound. While 
he had been gazing across at Mary, 


a girl had come into the chamber and 
stopped before him. 

The girl’s skin was white as milk; her 
hair, drawn down tightly around her oval- 
shaped face, was like burnished copper- 
bronze. Her eyes were brilliant jade 
green. 

From neck to heels she was clad in a 
single garment so thin that at first Weston 
thought it was only a beam of golden 
sunlight shining around her. Then he 
realized that it was a robe woven of 
hair-fine threads of solid gold, so dia- 
phanously sheer that the girl’s flesh shone 
through it like a white blush. So tightly 
it clung to her that it seemed as though 
it were her skin, revealing every contour 
of her voluptuous breasts and arms. 

Not a muscle of the girl’s face moved 
as she looked at him. It was the face of 
a corpse — a face incredibly more beautiful 
than any living one he had ever seen. 
The face of a creature too gorgeously 
beautiful to be real, with the full sensu- 
ous lips like a dash of blood across its 
ivory whiteness. 

The girl carried a long black snake- 
whip in her hand. She swung her arm and 
sent the lash coiling and hissing through 
the air. 

The razor-sharp fang cracked on Wes- 
ton’s breast, biting out a tiny segment of 
skin and flesh. Again and again the girl 
sent the lash whirling to his half-naked 
body. Blood trickled forth in tiny streams. 

The girl’s face was motionless as death ; 
but her green eyes were talking to him. 
Sin, terrible, maddeningly alluring, was 
calling to him out of the sadistic fires of 
those green, droop-lidded eyes. . . . 

Abruptly the girl turned away. Slowly 
she started back down the hall toward 
the door through which she had entered. 

Panting curses through his blood-fleck- 
ed lips, Weston looked down the line of 
chained men. Other girls had come out 
into the hall. One of them had halted 
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in front of each one of the chained male 
prisoners. While Weston had been getting 
his flogging, the like was happening to 
Ross, Macomber, Welch and Evans, the 
last man at the end of the line. . . . 

Hours, Weston had no idea how many, 
dragged away. From time to time, the 
hags would come around with their whips 
and lash the girls. The golden girls came 
also, and flogged the men. 

Two or three times, Weston fainted 
from weakness and pain. Ross seemed 
already dead. For a long time he had not 
moved. Further beyond, Macomber and 
Welch were writhing and screaming as 
the whips slowly cut them to pieces. 
Evans was gone. . . . 

Suddenly Weston lifted his head. One 
of the golden girls was coming into the 
chamber with a big jar in her arms. She 
carried a cup — a cup of solid gold. 

She came opposite Weston and stopped. 
She knelt at his side. She poured some- 
thing out of the jar into the cup and 
held it to his mouth. 

The stuff in the cup smelled like sweet 
wine. Weston was frantic with thirst. 
Greedily he sucked down every drop of 
the pleasant tasting fluid. 

The golden girl sat crouched on her 
knees, watching him. Suddenly she put 
out her arms. She put her hands on Wes- 
ton’s shoulders. She was drawing him 
toward her. He could feel her body trem- 
bling under the gauzy robe as she pressed 
him closer. 

Weston’s brain was reeling. Desperate- 
ly he fought for mastery over himself. 
He was being bewitched-hypnotized — ■ 
charmed by a gorgeously beautiful corpse, 
whose caress was the blight of horrible 
death. . . . 

The girl lifted her face. Her lips parted. 
There was mad, terrible invitation in the 
quivering of her flesh against his. 

With a muttered curse, Weston jerked 
himself out of her hands. He jumped to 


his feet and staggered back against the 
rock. 

The girl did not come after him. Savage 
rage blazed in her jade eyes. Pushing up 
to her feet, she picked up the whip and 
started flogging him again. 

"TV OWN the line, Weston saw that the 
other men had been getting drinks, 
too. This was the first time that they had 
been given anything. The girls, though, 
had received refreshment two or three 
times since he had come. . . . 

Abruptly now, Weston realized that 
although the girl was still swinging the 
whip on him, the pain of the flogging 
was growing less. A feeling like the warm 
glow of a cocktail was starting to spread 
over him. 

And now something else — something 
that struck a sudden thrill of terror 
through him. He was beginning to like 
the pain! Maddening as was the agony 
of his racking limbs and lacerated torso, 
a strange, tingling rapture in the suffer- 
ing of his body was commencing to tingle 
through him! 

The whipping ceased. The golden girl 
was gone. But across the room, the hags 
were still going down the line of captive 
girls with their whips. Most of them still 
cringed and screamed as the hot lashes 
seared over their bodies. 

But the two on the end of the line 
leaned forward to meet the blows. Agony 
too terrible for words racked the girls’ 
faces. Agony — and rapture. Hideous pain 
— and yet pleasure. Terrible, unholy joy 
of tourture blazed from their eyes. 

They were pushing forward against 
their chains, holding their bodies out — 
lifting their faces and breasts for the 
whips to fall on them. . . . 

Weston was faint with terror such as 
he had never dreamed of, even in the 
face of death. He could feel madness 
clutching at his very soul. 
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Here in hell where evil was a solid, 
incarnate thing , torture and agony were 
a delight! 

Reaching out their arms, the two girls 
made signs to the hags. They were ready 
to submit. They wanted to become the 
slaves of Tlactloclan. They wanted to 
enter his service in entertaining the 
workers. . . . 

Stepping behind them, the hags un- 
locked the chains. Taking the girls by the 
arms, they led them away. 

* * * 

Weston opened his eyes. More hours 
had passed. He was lying on the floor of 
the cave with one of the golden girls 
bending over him. She was holding one 
of the golden cups to his lips, forcing 
the liquid between his teeth. Grabbing the 
cup, Weston gulped the stuff feverishly 
to the last drop. 

In a moment he felt stronger. An ex- 
hilirating warmth spread through his 
body. He staggered to his feet. 

The girl stood opposite him and sent 
the lash hissing against his chest. A dart 
of fire shot through him. But he did not 
mind the pain. He liked it. He strained 
against the chains, holding out his body 
for the blows to punish it. 

Now the music was starting up again. 
From somewhere close by, the same dia- 
bolical, seductive rhythm that he had 
heard down in the valley. A solid sea of 
evil seemed to surge in the cavern. 

Now it was stealing into his brain. It 
woke the black hobgoblins and the swart, 
misshapen things that had been hiding in 
the dark corners of his soul and sent them 
prowling abroad, whispering, tempting, 
suggesting horrible things. ... A river of 
swirling, intoxicating sin seethed in his 
mind, fascinating and charming him, fill- 
ing him with dark, terrible desires. . . . 

He mopped beads of cold sweat off his 


face. Not only did he welcome pain now 
— he longed to hecome the slave of the 
golden girl. He was hungry to grovel 
before her, to toil in the mines, to hold 
up his flesh to the lashing of the whips — 
so that afterward he might clasp her in 
his arms. . . . 

Then his eyes fell on Mary Ross. She 
was feeling the same thing, he could see. 
The wild light was beginning to burn in 
her eyes as she stretched her body out 
toward the whip. . . . 

Then Weston clenched his fists till the 
nails cut into tire flesh. With bruised, 
bloody hands he tore at his chains. 

The sight of Mary had done something 
to him. For an instant it had swept his 
mind clean of the black things that had 
swarmed there. 

Through a blurred haze of tears, he 
looked again at Mary. A terrible light of 
joy burned on her face. She was leaning 
forward, holding up her bosom to the 
hissing whip. . . . 

Weston beat his fists against the rock. 
He had had faith in Mary — proudly he 
had trusted that she would die before 
she would yield. Now he knew that he 
was wrong. Torture, death — however 
agonizing for him and her — he could have 
endured. But it was not the body alone 
that Tlactloclan and his yellow crew were 
murdering in this den where evil was the 
law — it was the soul as well. 

An hour longer in this devilish place, 
and she would be lost. They would both 
be lost. With a smile on her face, she 
would walk to meet Tlactloclan to be his 
bride. And he, Weston, would look on 
and be glad. . . . 

HE STAGGERED to his feet. On the 
other side of the room, the hags were 
coming again, bringing more of the wine. 
He saw Mary take a cup and lift it to 
her mouth. 

A strangled yell burst from his throat. 
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“Mary, don’t! Don’t drink that!” 

Mary did not hear. She tipped back her 
head and drained the cup. 

One of the golden girls was coming to 
Weston. She held out a cup. 

Weston took the goblet out of her 
hands. He laughed and tossed the liquid 
on the ground. 

He got down on his knees. Like a sup- 
pliant slave, he groveled before the girl, 
holding out his arms. 

A flare of unholy triumph blazed in 
the girl’s eyes. She stepped behind him 
and unlocked the chain from the rock. 
Holding him by one arm, she started lead- 
ing him away. 

As he left the room, Weston looked 
back over his shoulder. His heart froze. 
Straining forward against her chains, 
Mary was holding her body up toward the 
whip. The horrible light of evil joy flamed 
still in her eyes. 

The golden girl led Weston through a 
passage in the rocks. She opened a door 
and pushed him through. 

The room on the other side of the door 
was another big natural cave or chamber 
formed in the solid rock by the action of 
time and nature. The walls were covered 
with sheets of solid gold marvelously 
scrolled and fretted, rising to a vaulted 
roof. A dim red light from a fire on a 
stone altar spread a glow like the dust 
of powdered blood through the place. 

The girl steered Weston across the floor 
toward a smaller room, like an alcove, that 
opened out on one side. 

He saw then that they were not alone 
in the room. In little niches around the 
walls were other couches like the one 
toward which the girl was drawing him. 
Men were reclining on the couches — 
Evans and Peterson, the two men from 
Ross’ camp. And with each of them, one 
of the golden girls. . . 

Weston lay back against the heaped-up 
pillows on the couch, with the girl bend- 


ing low as she sat beside him. The scarlet 
flame of her lips was like a gash of blood 
in the dim light. Now he could see what 
he had been blind to before — the eerie, 
spectral blue-white brand of sin that 
pulsed and throbbed on the soft, silken 
skin between her breasts. . . . 

Weston’s head had been fairly clear 
when he had left the torture room. De- 
liberately he had faked his submission 
to the girl. It was the one desperate 
chance that he had to escape — to get free 
of the chains and save Mary and himself 
before the sorcery of the sadist den had 
entirely overcome him. What he would 
do next, he did not know. The first thing 
was to get free. Then he would play for 
the breaks. . . . 

On coming into the little room, the girl 
had given him food and drink. Too late 
he realized that the wine had been drug- 
ged. Now the hideousness of the thing 
that he had fought against in his chains 
was creeping over him again. . . . 

He lay staring up at the blue-white 
brand on the girl’s breast, while cold ter- 
ror gripped his soul. Terror of himself, 
of the black, leering things that were 
stalking abroad in his heart. Behind them, 
horror and shame were screaming, pound- 
ing his consciousness. But he loved evil — 
he craved wickedness. He reached up and 
drew the girl’s arms around him — the 
ivory-white, deliciously rounded arms of 
sin. . . . He pressed her kisses against his 
lips — kisses that blighted body and soul 
with the poison of lingering death. . . . 

Then, over the girl’s shoulder, Weston 
caught a flash of movement in the niche 
where Peterson was. 

The girl with him had risen from the 
couch. Peterson reached out his arms to 
her. She turned away. 

With a stifled cry, Peterson started to 
his feet. He ran after her. He took a 
couple of steps, stumbled and fell, his 
hands clawing at the edge of her robe. 
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He staggered up to his feet again and 
swept out his arms. His face was waxy- 
green. His eyes bulged — the eyes of a 
dead man, still aflame with terrible long- 
ing. . . . 

He took one more step. His knees 
wilted and he fell on his face. He twisted 
onto his back and lay motionless, staring- 
upward. 

Weston gasped in shivering terror. He 
pushed the golden girl away and staggered 
to his feet. Death — death in the caresses 
of the maidens of sin was what waited 
for him there. ... 

He felt the smooth softness as the 
white arms of the girl stole around his 
neck. He felt her figure tremble as it 
pressed close to him. . . . 

YV7ESTON opened his eyes. How long 
had passed since Peterson had died, 
he did not know. He had been wandering 
in a country of horrible dreams, while the 
girl’s hands caressed him. 

Now and then, like a fleeting ghost, the 
picture of Mary’s face would flit through 
his brain. Cold, horrible terror would 
freeze his soul. He would start up from 
the couch, beads of sweat breaking out 
on his forehead. 

The next instant, the picture was gone. 
The girl’s hands soothed him as he drop- 
ped back, sighing. Little by little, his 
strength was ebbing away. He saw the 
black, slimy quicksand of death rising 
around him, and he was content. . . . 

Suddenly, now, he started and lifted 
himself up on his elbow. The red light 
on the altar out in the big room was be- 
ginning to blaze more brightly. Looking 
out through the wide, arched doorway, 
he could see figures gathering there. Rows 
of yellow men with green, notched faces 
standing against the walls. . . . And down 
at the far end, Tlactloclan, the king, sat 
on a raised throne of massive metal that 
blazed with dazzling radiance. 

Up at the far end of the long chamber, 


a girl came in, alone. Slowly she was 
walking across the floor toward the throne 
of Tlactloclan. 

Tall, regally beautiful, she was dressed 
in a flowing robe of spun gold that clung 
to her like a silken sheath. Bare arms 
outstretched, she held her hands out to 
Tlactloclan as she moved forward. 

She turned her head and Weston saw 
her face. It was Mary. Now she was 
walking up to Tlactloclan. . . . 

At sight of her something seemed to 
explode inside him, sweeping his brain 
clear of the black swirling river of sin. 
Sweat of terror sprang out on his face. 
Terror worse than the fear of death — 
terror of Mary clasped in those hideous 
arms. Terror that he himself might sit 
there with the golden girl, looking on, 
and do nothing to save her. 

Tlactloclan was standing over Mary 
now. A gloating smile blazed in his black 
oily eyes. He had undone her dress. He 
was just slipping it down off her shoul- 
ders. . . . 

A blistering curse gritted through Wes- 
ton’s lips. With a sweep of his arm he 
shoved back the golden girl and lunged to 
his feet. 

Out through the wide arched doorway 
off the alcove room he went, tore into the 
main hall. Out of the corners of his eyes 
he saw ranks of yellow and green figures 
standing motionless with astonishment as 
he raced up the middle of the long room. 

At the gritting of his feet on the floor, 
Tlactloclan jerked his eyes around, start- 
led. Weston’s body shot into the air in a 
tiger-plunge. His outlashing fist crashed 
flush on the point of the king’s jaw. 

Weston snarled savage relish as he saw 
the god’s feet fly out from under him and 
his form stretch its length on the floor. 
Gripping Mary by the arm, he pushed 
her behind him and whirled about. 

All up and down the big chamber be- 
hind him, the Sacsahuamans were charg- 
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ing forward. Against the wall behind 
Tlactloclan’s throne stood one of the 
curve-bladed spears — like grass sickles 
lashed to poles — that Weston had seen 
some of the yellow men carrying. He 
grabbed it and whirled. 

None of the yellow men carried wea- 
pons. They had come to an orgy of pleas- 
ure, not to a battle. 

Weston waited till the first knot of 
plunging forms was close upon him, then 
lunged out with the spear.- 

He aimed not at their necks, but at 
their stomachs. The wicked sickle-shaped 
blade raked their bowels, literally ripping 
them open. Three of them Weston drop- 
ped with his savage strokes before the 
others halted, surged backward in terror. 

For an instant now, the floor around 
Weston and Mary was clear. 

“Now’s our chance,” he gasped. 

He whirled, amazement in his face. 
Instead of coming with him, Mary had 
pulled away. 

Gripping her again, he started swiftly 
toward the open door opposite them at 
the end of the hall. Furiously, she held 
back, slashing her finger-nails across his 
face. 

Weston followed her gaze. He husked 
an oath of sudden understanding. 

Mary was looking over his shoulder at 
Tlactloclan, just rising from the floor. 
A light of longing blazed in her eyes. 

With a prayer on his lips and horror 
in his heart, Weston swung his arm 
around Mary’s waist. He lifted the kick- 
ing and screaming girl off her feet. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

Bride of Death 

T^HE chamber behind Weston was buz- 
zing like an angry beehive as he 
sprinted across the floor toward the door. 
When he was ten feet from it, two snarl- 
ing green faces leered out of the opening. 

Yelling like a madman, he lashed the 


curve-bladed spear at their stomachs. As 
a flood of crimson belched out of the 
ripped flesh. He dodged around them and 
into the opening. 

For perhaps a hundred yards, he raced 
on through the near-darkness of the rock- 
floored passageway. He turned a corner 
and stopped. Three more of the yellow 
things were coming to meet him. In their 
spectral blue talons they carried curve- 
bladed spears. . . . 

Weston set Mary down and pushed 
her behind him. Crouched half to the 
ground, he rushed, swinging his own 
spear. 

One of the things he got in the stomach, 
the other two in the eyes, before they 
could turn and run. . . . 

He picked Mary up again and started 
on. Kicking, screaming and scratching, 
the girl was fighting in a frenzy of rage. 
Her eyes blazed with a maniacal glare. 
Her nude white body thrashed and 
strained in his arms. 

Deep into the black bowels of the hills 
the passage curved away. . . . Now a thin 
red light shone ahead. It grew stronger 
as Weston went on. A score of yards 
further on, he came out in another vaulted 
chamber. 

This one was smaller than the audience 
room that he had just left. Up through 
a hole in the middle of the floor the red 
flames of the volcano lapped and flickered 
like companies of eddying crimson ghosts. 

The blaze glinted on yellow blocks that 
stood piled against the walls. Weston 
moved closer and muttered an oath. 

Gold — row after row of ingots of solid 
gold! As far as his eye could penetrate 
the dim light, pile upon pile of virgin 
gold! 

His breath choked with awe. The treas- 
ure room of the Incas — here were the 
hordes of precious metal that the ancient 
kings and priests had dug from the mines 
centuries before — here were the fabled 
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treasures that the wealth-hungry Span- 
iards had hunted for in vain. . . . 

The run and the battle had left him 
faint. Mary had stopped fighting now. 
He set her down on a rock and sank down 
beside her. 

Abruptly Weston caught his breath. 
Figures were moving behind him. Lewd, 
yellow ghosts, gliding like specters of 
sin through the red shadows. First one of 
them — then three — then a dozen. 

Weston jumped to his feet. With both 
hands he grabbed Mary. He swept her 
off the floor and swung her over his 
shoulder. 

He was running now. Panting with 
weariness, he was racing around the curv- 
ing wall of the gold room, looking for a 
way out. 

He stopped. There was no other way 
out. He was trapped in a dead alley. . . . 

TJACK in the far corner of the cave, 

■ Weston set Mary down on the floor 
against the rocky wall. Silent, tense, she 
crouched, glaring up at him out of eyes 
venomously murderous as a snake’s. 

He swung around. The yellow men 
were close upon him now. Squat, muscu- 
lar bodies swarming against the lurid 
glare of the fire, arms waving, hideous 
notched lips grinning with blood-lust. . . . 

A few of them had knives. The others 
were bare-handed. Weston understood 
why. They had been ordered to take him 
alive. Take him alive and give him back 
to the torture. . . . 

He steeled himself for a rush. He stood 
motionless. Abruptly the pack had drawn 
back, leaving an opening before the en- 
trance. 

Beyond, at the door of the chamber, 
stood a tall figure in a robe of dazzling 
blue-white. Tlactloclan. . . . 

Now Mary had seen him. She jumped 
to her feet. 

Slowly Tlactloclan came forward. He 


raised his arms and muttered dry syllables 
that clicked like wooden balls in the roar 
of the flames. 

Weston gasped out a cry. His knees 
melting under him, he groveled backward 
against the rock. 

From somewhere in the distance, the 
music was coming through the long pass- 
ages. The unholy, terrible rhythm that 
called to his soul, whispering lewd sug- 
gestions, setting the hunger for wicked- 
ness raging in him again. 

Clenching his teeth, Weston beat his 
hands against the rock. Bit by bit he felt 
himself slipping. He thought he had 
fought the thing down, mastered it — but 
he had not. Love of sin surged in him 
like a mounting flame. 

Not a muscle of Tlactloclan’s face 
moved; but a smile of sadistic triumph 
blazed in his eyes. With one uplifted arm, 
he beckoned. 

For a moment, Weston had forgotten 
Mary. Now he heard the pattering of her 
feet on the rocks, behind him. Her white 
body leaped out of the shadows as she 
started to run past him, to Tlactloclan. 

Once again, as it had done before, the 
sight of Mary running to Tlactloclan 
seemed to sweep back the tide of evil 
that boiled in Weston’s brain. With a 
strangled yell, he whirled out his arms. 
He caught Mary around the waist and 
pulled her back. He tripped on a rock and 
they both went down. 

He heard Mary snarl like a cat. One 
of the yellow men had dropped his knife. 
The blade glinted under Mary’s hand. 
She snatched it up. As he struggled to 
get back to his feet, she drove it hard 
and straight at his heart. 

The point glanced against a rib and 
ripped a long, bleeding gash up his side. 
As he gasped and fell backward, Mary 
leaped to her feet. Pushing himself up 
on his elbow, Weston saw her flying 
across the floor toward Tlactloclan. 
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A BLAZE of crimson rage exploded 
in Weston’s brain. Teeth clenched, 
he staggered to his feet. He stooped and 
snatched up a rock from the floor of the 
cave. Stumbling, wavering from side to 
side, he charged at Tlactloclan. 

The king of the Incas had reached out 
and taken Mary into his arms. 

He snarled a curse and dropped his 
hand to a pocket in the side of his robe. 
He was too late. Weston whirled up the 
rock and brought it smashing down on 
top his head! Tlactloclan dropped like a 
shot dog and lay motionless. 

Weston dropped on his knees at Tlact- 
loclan’s side. He thrust his hand into the 
side pocket in the phosphorescent robe. 
The thing he pulled out was a big, blue 
automatic. 

Whirling, Weston slipped the safety 
catch. Cursing grim relish, he blasted 
streams of hot steel at the yellow things 
that had started to crowd, yammering 
around him. 

In a moment, the cave was empty. The 
Sacsahuamans did not relish the kiss of 
smoking metal. . . . He laughed wildly. 
They were human after all. . . . 

With both hands, now, he tugged at 
the immobile, wickedly handsome mask 
that covered the face of the man on the 
floor. The mask came away. In the dim 
light, Weston bent and peered at the face 
underneath. 

“Porcas!” 

Weston snarled the word between his 
teeth as he gazed down at the man who 
was just beginning to groan and stir. 

Thinking a moment, he lifted the man’s 
body and pulled off the robe of phos- 
phorescent silk. Then he sat waiting and 
watching while the sadist recovered from 
his moment’s unconsciousness. As Porcas 
pushed himself up and stared dizzily 
around, Weston jammed the snout of the 
gun in his ribs. 

“The game’s up, Porcas,” he snapped. 


“I’m going to kill you. But first we’ll 
spread the cards on the table. . . . I’ve 
been pretty thick. I ought to have known 
— I ought to have realized that you were 
the only man around here with enough 
intelligence to have staged a show like 
this. 

“You’re a good explorer, all right — you 
actually found the way to get over the 
mountain rim and up in here. You wanted 
to get hold of this Inca gold, and so you 
combined business with pleasure — what 
you would call pleasure. 

“You organized things on a big scale. 
You kidnaped the men and the girls in 
different villages around. You worked on 
them with your torture till their spirits 
were broken. That wine was drugged, of 
course. It was a drug that dulled the will 
power and stimulated the sex instinct as 
well. . . . The music, brought in at the 
right time, added to the general effect. 
Some of the yellow men you had to work 
in the mines, the others were your guards 
and assistants. The hags and the golden 
girls were women that you caught and 
trained for the parts. These rooms and 
chambers are the ones that old Tlactloclan 
actually used, I suppose. . . .” 

Weston pointed at one of the man’s 
hands, stretched out on the rock. 

“Five fingers — with the other two made 
of steel and fastened on with straps,” he 
sneered. “And all the rest of your green- 
faced devils the same. The blue-green 
hell light was put on with phosphorescent 
paint. . . .” 

Sweat was streaming down Porcas’ 
face. He scrambled to his knees. Wring- 
ing his hands, he was slobbering from 
his twitching lips in terror. 

“For God's sake, have mercy!” he 
whined. “Do not kill me and I will help 
you get out of here. I will do anything 
you say. . . .” 

Weston looked around at Mary. All 
the. time he had been talking, he had held 
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the girl gripped by one arm. She crouched 
on the rocks, straining away from him. 
Her eyes blazed with mad fire. Her foam- 
edged lips drew back from her teeth in 
an animal snarl. 

“I’ll trade with you, Porcas,” Weston 
said at last. “Do two things for me, and 
I’ll leave you to the rats to kill. ... Tell 
me how to cure her of this thing that 
you’ve done to Mary — and tell me how 
to get out of this place. No — take us 
out yourself. . . 

TJORCAS nodded eagerly. He felt in 
■*" his pocket and pulled out a small 
bottle which he handed to Weston. 

“That liquid in there is an antidote for 
the drug,” he said. “A single sip of it will 
cure her. . . .” 

Weston took the phial. “And now how 
do we get out of this hole?” 

“It is most simple,” Porcas said. “Fol- 
low back the same trail down over the 
stairs that you climbed up by. Cross the 
level ground to the foot of the rim wall. 
You will find a gully up which there is 
a trail. This path leads up over the top 
of the cliff. 

“At the end of the trail on the other 
side, where the sheer cliff begins, there 
is a rope ladder hitched to the rocks. It 
is what we have used to go in and out 
with. I kept a man in the gully to pull the 
ladder up when we had gone out and 
wait till we came back, when he would 
let it down again. You can find it with- 
out any trouble and climb down it to the 
foot of the cliff — ” 

Porcas broke off abruptly. Weston 
muttered an exclamation and whirled 
around. 

With a sudden, savage lunge, Mary 
had jerked her arm out of his grip. On 
hands and knees she made a dive for the 
knife that lay ten feet away on the stones. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Weston 
saw Porcas leap to his feet as he whirled 


from him to the girl. The mad professor 
swung a vicious blow at Weston’s head. 
It landed glancingly. Weston lost his 
balance and fell over backward. Porcas 
sprinted down the passage and out of the 
chamber. 

Weston grabbed Mary’s arm and pried 
the knife from her fingers. Gripping her 
by the shoulders, he held the screeching 
girl’s head back while he forced a few 
drops of the liquid from the phial be- 
tween her teeth. 

In a moment she stopped fighting. She 
stood staring up at him, a dazed expres- 
sion clouding her face. Trembling from 
head to foot, she passed her hand over 
her eyes. 

“What — what happened. Bill?” she 
gasped. “I feel sick^terribly sick. . . .” 

“Take it easy, dear,” he soothed. “You 
were drugged. Porcas did it all. I got an 
antidote from him that brought you out 
of it. While you were trying to stick the 
knife into me, he skipped.” 

The girl glanced down at her uncovered 
bodv and her face flushed crimson. 

“What are we going to do now?” she 
gasped. “What about father — and the 
others ?” 

“They’re somewhere back there in that 
hell-hole,” Weston said grimly. “We’re 
going to get them out. . . .” 

“How can we?” Mary shuddered. The 
Sacsahuamans will kill us. . . 

Weston bent to kiss her. 

“I’ve got a scheme. . . .” 

Stooping, he picked up the robe that 
he had stripped off Porcas, and pulled it 
on over his shoulders. He fitted the mask 
to his face and set the golden emblem 
of the serpent coiling around the rising 
sun on his head. 

He took Mary’s arm. 

“Let’s go, sweetheart,” he said. 

T EADING Mary beside him, Weston 
traveled back down the succession of 
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passages in the rock that he had raced 
through in getting up to the gold room. 

For the first few rods, they met no one. 
Then the yellow men began to appear, 
first singly, then in groups. 

At sight of them, Mary shivered and 
squeezed closer to Weston. On seeing the 
royal robe and headdress approaching, - 
the Sacsahuamans stood awesomely to one 
side. But seemed to suspect something 
wrong. Instead of going on about their 
business after Mary and Weston had 
passed, they swung around and started to 
follow them. 

In a minute, a dozen or more of the 
ghastly green faces were trailing behind. 
Looking back, Weston could see their 
notched lips writhing in wordless mutter- 
ings of suspicion. Their long, curve- 
bladed spears blood-red in the flames. 

Mary’s teeth were chattering as she 
shuddered closer to Weston. “They know 
you’re not Tlactloclan,” she whispered. 

Weston pressed her arm without speak- 
ing. The shadows of death were drawing 
around them. . . . 

In a moment more, the passage wid- 
ened and came out into the big audience 
hall. The chamber was buzzing with ex- 
citement. Groups of the Sacsahuamans 
were running around, clashing their 
sickle-bladed spears. 

As Weston and Mary appeared in the 
doorway, every form in the hall froze 
motionless. Slowly, Weston moved for- 
ward. He lifted one arm and waved it 
in signal of dismissal. 

The yellow things did not obey. Instead 
of scattering, they crowded forward. In 
a moment, Weston and Mary were jam- 
med in the center of a ring of silent, 
hideous green faces and waving spears. 

“They’re waiting for me to say some- 
thing to them, the way Porcas would,” 
Weston muttered to Mary. “And I don’t 
savvy the lingo — ” 

Weston could see the girl’s breast rising 


and falling. She was gritting her teeth 
to keep from screaming. One of the tor- 
ture hags had pushed up, cackling laughter 
and fingering her whip. Mary gasped out 
a cry and jumped behind Weston. 

He kept Mary behind him as he pushed 
his way through the crowd. He was head- 
ing across the hall toward the wide door- 
way which led into the torture room. 

The yellow men were crowding closer, 
with every step. They shoved their 
hideous green faces up close to his, peer- 
ing into his eyes. Weston knew that it 
was only a matter of seconds now before 
something would happen to explode the 
suspense. And then the glittering blades 
of the spears would come ripping 
down. . . . 

Half a dozen steps more took him to 
the door of the torture room. Over the 
heads of the crowd, he could see Welch, 
Macomber and Ross, and Natalie Sum- 
mers, still chained to the rocks. 

He spat an oath through his teeth. 
Blood-laced, naked bodies, moaning, 
writhing with agony. . . . 

At Weston’s side, Mary screamed. He 
whirled around. 

A grinning giant of a Sacsahuaman 
had suddenly grabbed her arm. His eyes 
blazing, he was yanking her toward him. 

A haze of red fury boiled in Weston’s 
brain. His fist shot out. 

The smash caught the yellow thing on 
the chin. He croaked out a grunt as his 
feet left the floor. He went spinning head 
over heels. 

Weston grabbed Mary’s arm and pulled 
her close to him. The jig was up now, he 
knew. And suddenly he realized how the 
Sacsahuamans had known that he was not 
Tlactloclan. They had looked at his hands. 
He had five fingers instead of seven. . . . 

For an instant there was dead silence in 
the torture room. Weston stood with his 
arm around Mary, facing the pack of 
snarling green faces that ringed them 
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around. Mary’s white, quivering face 
was turned up to his. 

“Bill — you’ve got the knife. Kill me,” 
she gasped. “Kill me before they touch 
me again. . . 

Out from under the robe Weston pulled 
the knife that he had taken away from 
Mary back in the gold room. Gripping it, 
he bent and kissed her. She clasped her 
arms around his neck and smiled. 

“Do it now, Bill — while I am looking 
at you,” she whispered. 

VV/ESTON’S heart was like a dead 
” thing inside him as he swung up the 
knife. Then abruptly he froze. 

A figure in shimmering robe, mask and 
headdress had just come into the torture 
room through one of the side doors. 
Somewhere, Porcas had got himself a 
new set of regalia. . . . 

His arm shot up, pointing at Weston 
and Mary. Half a dozen syllables rattled 
from his lips. 

A wave rippled through the ring of 
yellow shapes. Behind Weston, a hand 
shot up and wrenched the knife from his 
grip. Over his head, a forest of seven- 
fingered talons, spectral blue-green and 
dripping blood, clutched like fangs. 

The crowd had jammed between him 
and Mary, forcing them apart. He heard 
her voice in a scream of terror as he 
dropped his head and shot forward. 

Taking the ring of yellow men in front 
of him by surprise, Weston crashed into 
them in a wild football plunge. He snarled 
grim relish through his grinding teeth as 
he felt the bodies go stumbling and stag- 
gering out of his way. 

His hands were snatching, tearing, rip- 
ping, as he lunged ahead. Where they 
touched, yellow things fell back gasping, 
blood spurting. . . . 

The next instant, he was through. Ten 
feet in front of him, Porcas was just 
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slipping his hand beneath his robe. 

With a blistering yell, Weston shot all 
the strength of his legs into a murderous 
flying tackle. He heard a swishing grunt 
as his head crashed home in the pit of 
Porcas’ stomach. 

As the sadist went staggering backward 
to the floor, Weston yanked the robe from 
his shoulders. His hand shot beneath and 
grabbed the fingers that were fumbling 
for the gun. 

Weston braced himself and twisted the 
hand in a wristlock. Porcas screamed. 
Weston heard the clang of the gun on the 
floor and whirled to snatch it up. 

With the butt glued in his fingers, he 
spun around to where Porcas was stumbl- 
ing to his feet. At two yards distance, he 
threw up the gun and jerked the trigger. 

A round purple spot jumped out be- 
tween the frozen eyes of Porcas’ mask. 
The man who posed as Tlactloclan stag- 
gered a step forward and then slumped, 
fell forward on his face. 

Weston jumped to his side. With one 
sweep, he ripped away the mask and 
crown from his head. 

As the yellow things nearest Porcas 
looked down at his swarthy, human face 
with the rivulet of blood trickling down 
between the eyes, a gasp of soundless awe 
seemed to swep over them. Yammering, 
they backed away. Standing beside Por- 
cas’ motionless form, Weston blasted the 
circle from end to end with smoking lead. 
The slow retreat turned to riot. The room 
was cleared of Tlactloclan’s henchmen. 

Weston ran over to where Mary lay 
half fainting on the floor. He stooped and 
lifted her into his arms. 

“It’s all over dear,” he whispered. 
“Your father and the others are alive. 
Porcas has told us how to get home. . . .” 

Mary looked up at him and smiled. 
She lifted her arms and clasped them 
tightly around him. He kissed her. . . . 

END 



Time after time, through the years, the Devil had stalked that lonely 
New England region — sacrificing girls and young women in a savage, 
fiendish rite. Then Jim Hollister saw him face to face — while pretty 
Ora Carew prayed to be spared from becoming Satan’s plaything. . . . 


A DEFINITE uneasiness was 
growing in Jim Hollister as he 
felt his way along the lonely wind- 
ings of the pitch-black road. 

Never had he encountered a night so 
utterly dark and soundless as this August 
night which lay so like a smothering 
blanket upon the remote New England 
countryside. 

No slightest whisper of breeze was 
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astir. The air was sultry, breathless, op- 
pressive with the threat of coming storm ; 
it was like a giant hand pressed down 
upon the gasping earth, squeezing human 
skulls until they seemed too small to hold 
the brain. . . . 

Suddenly — so suddenly as to halt Jim 
Hollister dead short in his tracks, and set 
the small hairs along the back of his neck 
erect in a crawling prickle— -the impene- 
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trable blackness beyond the road’s edge 
spewed a slobbering dribble of witless 
laughter. 

Hard upon that drooling laughter the 
darkness took voice — loosely mouthed 
words, half-mumbled and half-chanted : 

“Jest the kind of a night fer the devil 
to be prowlin’ ! Jest the kind of a night — ” 

“Hush yer fool mouth !” a second 
voice cut in, a little muffled, but harsh 
and commanding. “Git them idears out of 
yer head and haul yer carcass inter the 
house !” 

Again that slobbering dribble of laugh- 
ter, followed by the sound of shambling 
feet dragging reluctantly across a thresh- 
old; the reluctant closing of a door, and 
a bolt shot home. Silence . . . and then a 
sudden thin blade of lamplight cutting 
the outlines of an ill-fitting window-shade. 

Thunder growled ominously in the far 
distance. For a moment, Jim hesitated; 
then he turned his weary steps toward the 
lighted window — for here at last was 
promise of shelter and a bed for the night. 

He reached the building’s front, located 
the closed door by sense of touch. His 
knuckles rapped a sharp tattoo on rough, 
weathered panels. 

The summons evoked an immediate stir 
of movement within the lonely farm- 
house : the sound of heavy boots shambling 
across a bare board floor ; the sound of a 
bolt withdrawn. The door opened, spilling 
yellow lamplight outward. 

On the threshold stood a squat moun- 
tain of gross flesh, clad in a buttonless 
gingham shirt and soiled overalls. The 
smoky lamp held high in one hairy paw 
revealed a gargoyle countenance — enor- 
mous ears flanking a bullet-shaped head; 
a tangle of sandy hair growing low on a 
sharply retreating forehead ; a bulbous 
nose with wide-flaring nostrils; protrud- 
ing rabbit-like teeth set in a loose-lipped 
mouth; pale, round eyes staring owlishly 
from beneath hairless brows. 


The 'creature’s entire appearance be- 
trayed a definite lack of normal human 
intelligence ; plainly enough he was a half- 
wit. 

“Who’s thar, Lem?” The same harsh 
voice Jim had heard from the roadway, 
came now from somewhere within the 
upper regions of the house. “Who is it?” 

“Dunno,” responded the half-wit. His 
pale eyes peered unblinkingly at Jim. 
“Stranger, I reckon.” 

Jim’s ears caught a muffled oath. It was 
quickly followed by the heavy clamor of 
booted feet hurriedly descending some in- 
ner stairway, making toward the open 
door. 

TTHE newcomer ranged himself along- 
side the half-wit on the threshold; 
stood there, a gaunt grim figure with a 
double-barreled shotgun held at ready, 
eyeing Jim with cold hostility. 

“What yer want ?” he demanded 
harshly. “Speak up!” 

"I’m looking for a place to stay to- 
night,” responded Jim. “If you’ve got 
a spare bed — ?” 

“Yer can’t put up here,” the man with 
the shotgun declared. “We don’t take 
in no strangers.” 

“But it’s going to storm,” Jim protested. 
“The batteries of my flashlight gave out 
an hour ago, and — ” 

“Can’t help it,” the other interrupted 
stonily. “We don’t take in nobody — not 
this time o’ year !” 

“Why not?” Jim demanded. “I’m no 
tramp — I’m a city bank teller, spending 
my vacation on a hiking trip here in the 
country. I’ll pay you a fair price for the 
shelter of your roof.” 

Slimy laughter dribbled from the loose 
lips of the half-wit. “Ain’t no use arger- 
in’ with my brother Dave,” he mouthed. 
“Dave’s smart. He knows the kind of a 
night the devil likes fer prowlin’! Jest 
this kind of a night — ” 
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“Shet yer mouth, Lem !” the man with 
the shotgun snarled; then he swung the 
menacing twin muzzles of the weapon fair 
on Jim. “And you, stranger — git goin'! 
Git, I say f’ 

For a moment Jim’s steady grey eyes 
remained locked with the hostile, glinting 
orbs above the gun barrels. 

“You’re a hospitable cuss, aren’t you !’’ 
he flung out contemptuously. And with- 
out further word, he turned abruptly and 
swung away along the dim pathway of 
yellow lamplight toward the road. 

Behind him, the door of the farmhouse 
slammed shut upon the mumblings of the 
half-wit. . . . 

Doggedly, Jim pursued his way along 
the pitch-black road. So intense was the 
darkness, that he could not perceive the 
substance of his own hand held experi- 
mentally close before his eyes. Nor could 
he remotely guess how far ahead might 
lie another human habitation. 

His thoughts, however, were less upon 
the prospect of a wet and lonely night in 
the open than upon the stubborn inhos- 
pitality of the man with the double-bar- 
reled shotgun — and upon the half-wit’s 
mouthings about the prowling of the devil. 

Could there be, Jim grimly asked him- 
self, some grain of truth in that incredible 
legend upon which his mind had been 
fixed when halted so abruptly by that 
slobbering laughter from out the dark? 

He had heard the gruesome tale no 
more than three hours ago — heard it at 
the edge of nightfall, from the ghoulishly 
relishful tongue of a crossroads store- 
keeper : 

“Alius on a night like this’n’ is goin’ to 
be, the devil he does his prowlin’. Ain’t 
nobody ever seen him, but it’s him all 
right! And alius he takes a girl, or a 
young woman — ketches ’em alone in the 
house, or mebbe walkin’ on the road. 
Their bodies is alius found miles away 
from where they was took, with their 


throats tore somethin’ awful! And alius 
nearby is them queer tracks of his’n — 
one naked foot, like a man’s, and t’other 
a split hoof 1 Tracks that can only be 
follered a little way’s afore they peter out 
in thin air. . . .” 

Incredible, fantastic — yet somehow the 
thing had managed to lay strong hold 
upon Jim Hollister’s imagination. 

So much so, that his usually steady 
nerves began to react queerly to the utter 
silence of this huge dark night enfolding 
him. The chance impact of his boot 
against an unseen stone was enough to 
tighten every fiber of his stalwart body. 
And a dozen times he caught himself 
pausing to listen, almost with bated breath, 
for — he knew not what! 

TTE could not manage to shake away 
the strangely persistent feeling that 
this black and breathless night was 
charged not alone with the threat of storm, 
but with forces sinister and wholly 
evil. . . . 

Distant thunder growled with increas- 
ing frequence. Occasionally, a faint and 
ghostly glimmer of lightning swept across 
the sky. Jim tried to quicken his pace; 
velvet chains of darkness held him back. 

At length the road entered a stretch of 
gloomy woodland. Jim could sense on 
either hand the crowding presence of un- 
seen trees. In his nostrils was the dank 
warm smell of forest mold— odor of 
death and decay. Suffocating silence 
reigned supreme. 

Suddenly that silence was broken by 
the faintest of sounds — a sound like the 
whispering of leaves in soft wind. Jim 
stiffened in his tracks, listened breath- 
lessly. The sound came again, from a 
point a little way ahead and to the left of 
the road. Unmistakably it was the rustle 
of leafy underbrush — yet there was no 
breeze astir! 

For a long moment, Jim stood utterly 
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motionless, listening. Reason told him 
that that faint rustling marked the stealthy 
progress of nothing more menacing than 
some shy forest creature — a softly tread- 
ing deer, perhaps. Yet somehow that ex- 
planation failed to satisfy him. . . . 

He stood listening awhile, but the sound 
did not come again. Finally he resumed 
his way. And to quiet jumpy nerves, he 
fished a cigarette from the breast-pocket 
of his khaki jacket, jammed it between his 
lips. He struck a match; but before he 
drew smoke, he cupped the small flame 
in his hands and threw its yellow glow 
about him. 

Nothing visible but the dim, ghostly 
shapes of trees. His glance fell upon the 
roadway at his feet — and a startled gasp 
died half-born in his throat. While the 
match burned unheeded against his 
fingers, he stared with shocked amazement 
at that incredible trail in the dust of the 
road. 

It was the trail of a two-legged crea- 
ture. One foot, the left, was a naked 
human foot. The other was a cloven hoof! 

Sting of the burning match jerked his 
mind free from its whirling chaos of as- 
tonishment. Hurriedly he pinched out the 
flame, and blackness engulfed him like a 
palpable tide. He stood listening. No 
sound except the distant muttering of 
thunder broke the stillness of the woods. 

Jim was tingingly certain those bizarre 
tracks were the marks of the creature he 
had heard rustling through the under- 
brush. Was the thing stalking him? He 
wondered — playing with him cat-and- 
mouse ! 

Blood pounding in near panic at his 
temples, he crept forward along the inky 
road. Nothing stirred the underbrush on 
either hand. . . . 

Of a sudden his toe encountered some 
yielding yet substantial obstacle. He 
tripped, fell sprawling in the dust of the 
road. Nerves leaping, he scrambled to his 


feet; stood there rigid, breathless, not 
daring any move. Silence like the hush of 
death lay all about. 

What was the thing that had tripped 
him? A stone? A log across the road ? It 
had felt like neither one. A tingling curi- 
osity at length impelled him to crouch 
down, send a questing hand through the 
darkness. 

TTIS fingers encountered human flesh, 
the smooth skin of a feminine cheek 
— and the chill of death was there! With 
shaking fingers he struck a match. Its 
yellow glow revealed the body of a young 
woman, clad in a simple gingham dress. 
Her dead white countenance was plainly 
marked with ghastly fear. The large, dark 
eyes were wide and staring ; they seemed 
to mirror now the utter terror that must 
have possessed her last living moment. 

Just beneath the left ear, at the angle 
of the jaw, was a small, ragged wound, 
deep torn to the jugular vein. Strangely, 
the surrounding area of marble white 
skin was devoid of any crimson stain. 
Nor was there a single smear of blood 
upon the gingham frock, nor sign of any 
pool upon the ground. 

The match burned out. Jim lit another, 
held it for a closer look at that gruesome 
wound. And his mind rocketed into un- 
believing horror, for the edges of that 
wound bore marks that unmistakably sug- 
gested the ravages of teeth — teeth that 
were broad and sharp! Teeth that were 
wholly unlike the fangs of any animal 
known to him! 

Shaken to the very marrow, he lurched 
to his feet. Caution flung now to the 
winds, he plunged recklessly onward 
along the black road, crashing bushes, 
stumbling blindly, but making headway. . . 

At length his ears caught the soft gur- 
gling of water among unseen stones. 
Abruptly the road took sharp descent, 
irresistibly quickening his pace. A mo- 
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ment later his heels were thudding on 
loose planks above the invisible stream. 

Simultaneously two distinct sounds 
came from out the forward darkness. One 
was the muffled snore of an approaching 
motor car. The other, echoing back from 
the far end of the bridge, suggested run- 
ning feet — yet the sound was most 
peculiar. 

Thud-c/o/>. . . . Thud -clop! Briefly and 
hollowly, the bridge planks gave back that 
queer rhythm of oddly matched footfalls; 
then abruptly the soft earth of the road 
received and blanketed the sound. 

At that same instant the uneasy beam 
of the approaching car’s headlamps struck 
down athwart the far end of the bridge. 
Here the road bent sharply to the right 
and upward ; and here, briefly limned 
against a background of illumined bushes, 
Jim glimpsed the hurrying owner of those 
mismated feet. 

An incredible figure, taking the upward 
bend at a swift ungainly run! Short, 
squat, cut to the pattern of a man, it was 
— yet Jim could have sworn the creature 
had horns, and a swinging tail ! 

Hard upon its disappearance around 
the bend came the sudden grinding squeal 
of car brakes desperately applied, and a 
woman’s scream of fright — a scream that 
swiftly was lost in a tremendous rending 
crash of glass and metal. 

Black silence fell like a blow — silence 
that was tortured by a faint low moaning 
from the direction of the crash. 

Before Jim could move, a lurid flash of 
lightning lit the woods and the empty 
bend of road at the bridge end. Through 
the succeeding blackness writhed a single 
blood-chilling scream — a woman’s scream, 
keyed to a pitch of utter terror. 

With desperate haste Jim lunged on 
across the bridge. Thunder crashed as he 
plunged around the upward bend of the 
road. Again came vivid lightning. By its 
brief quivering glare, Jim saw a small 


roadster half wrapped around the trunk 
of a roadside pine, saw the white huddle 
of a woman prone at the road’s edge ; saw 
crouched beside her, ugly horned head 
outthrust and clawing hands tearing at the 
neck of her dress, that hideous creature 
with the mismated feet ! 

Horror drove a wild cry from Jim’s 
panting mouth. Onward he lunged 
through thunderous darkness. 

Before he could reach his objective, 
there came another flash of lightning. It 
revealed a road empty except for the white 
figure of the prostrate woman. The crea- 
ture with the cloven hoof had vanished. 

TN a haste of fearfulness, Jim struck a 

match. The woman’s dress — white- 
starched uniform of a nurse — was torn 
half away from her upper body. But there 
was no mark of violence upon her throat, 
or upon the smooth white firmness of her 
rounded breasts. Apparently she had 
fainted from sheer terror. 

Jim struck another match, swiftly in- 
spected the wrecked roadster. No sign 
of any other occupant. Upon the crumpled 
seat lay a nurse’s blue cape. He picked 
it up, discovered beneath it a small 
nickeled flashlight. 

Eagerly he seized the flashlight, drove 
its tiny beam searching all about. There 
was no sign of the horned terror. The 
soundlessness of its going argued one of 
two things to Jim : either it could see per- 
fectly in the dark, or its mismated feet 
were upon thoroughly familiar ground. . . 

He swung to the prostrate woman, al- 
lowing the light full play upon her. She 
was young — no more than twenty-two or 
twenty-three, and slenderly beautiful, with 
a riot of pale, gold hair framing her deli- 
cately oval face. 

He knelt beside her; he felt, beneath 
the silky firmness of her breast, the strong 
and steady beat of her heart. He slid his 
arms beneath her, got to his feet. And 
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as he did so, a brilliant flash of lightning 
swept across the sky. Thunder crashed. 
A tremor shook her lithe, young body. 
And of a sudden she screamed in terror, 
and fought to free herself from him. 

“It’s all right,” he told her quietly, over 
and over. “It’s all right. There’s nothing 
to be afraid of. It’s gone, I tell you.” 

At length his quiet words prevailed. 
She grew calmer, ceased to struggle. But 
terror still had hold upon her. 

“Where is it?” she gasped. “That aw- 
ful thing I saw in the light of my car 
— the thing that dragged me from the seat 
after I crashed?” 

“It’s gone,” Jim repeated. “I think I 
frightened it away. Are you hurt?” 

“No. I was badly shaken, dazed. And 
then that hideous thing — ” She began to 
shudder. 

“Let’s not talk about it,” Jim said has- 
tily. “Er — you’re a nurse, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. District nurse. Ora Carew. . . . 
|Who are you?” 

Jim told her briefly. For a moment she 
clung to him like a frightened child. 
Then : 

“You can put me down,” she said. 
“I’m all right now.” 

High above in the inky void, the storm 
was massing its forces for assault. No 
rain was falling yet, but the lightning 
was coming with increasing frequence, 
and the thunder. The sultry air was 
crushingly oppressive. . . . 

“We’ve got to find shelter,” said Jim 
hurriedly. “Where is the nearest house?” 

“The old Barker place is nearest. 
There’s a woods road, a little way back, 
leading that way. It’s a secluded place.” 

“Telephone there?” asked Jim quickly, 
his mind upon the dead woman across 
whose body he had stumbled. 

“I don’t think so,” Ora told him. “Old 
man Barker lives there alone — sort of a 
hermit. He used to be a sailor. Folks 
say he keeps the queerest pets — ” 


A blinding flash broke down from 
the heavens, and with it came a shattering- 
crash of thunder that fairly rocked the 
ground beneath their feet. Ora gasped, 
said: “We’d better go!” 

"D AIN caught them long before they 
reached the old Barker place. 
Drenched, breathless, and with the bat- 
teries of Ora’s tiny flashlight long since 
exhausted, they gained the storm-lashed 
dooryard. 

Lightning gave Jim a vivid picture of 
the place: tortured branches of a giant 
elm twisting and threshing above the 
grey roof of a grey-weathered house. The 
house and the bare, unpainted barn were 
connected by a long low ell ; midway in 
the ell, a sliding door stood partly open. 

With unerring certainty, Jim guided 
Ora toward the promised haven of that 
partly open door. 

The opening was narrow. Jim tried 
to widen it, found the door tightly stuck 
in its runway. Ora managed to squeeze 
through, gain the shelter of the ell. Jim 
could not follow. 

As he stood there in the lashing rain, 
there came from within the blackness of 
the ell a sound that was like the sudden 
rattling of a chain. Hard upon that 
metallic clamor came one brief choked 
scream of alarm from Ora’s throat. And 
a sudden slamming thump against the 
door. And after that the inner darkness 
was hideous with the coughing bark of 
some great beast. 

Jim threw his weight in a desperate as- 
sault upon the door; threw every ounce 
of his strength in a mighty heave that 
kindled flecks of dancing fire in his strain- 
ing eyeballs. An inch the stuck door 
yielded — and two more — and that was all. 

But those three inches were enough. 
Desperately Jim drove his body through, 
swung to the right, toward the spot 
whence came the frenzied coughing of the 
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beast. A quivering flash of lightning lit 
the ell’s interior — and he paused aghast 
at what he saw. 

Reddened eyes deep set in a flat and 
hairy skull; white fangs clashing in a 
massive jaw ; a bull-like neck encircled by 
an iron collar; massive hairy shoulders 
and long reaching arms with clutching 
fingers — an enormous bull gorilla! 

The noisome beast was lunging at the 
end of a heavy chain, taut between its iron 
collar and a heavy post of oak. Straining 
savagely to conquer the scant six inches 
between its farthest reach and the pros- 
trate figure that was Ora — Ora lying 
motionless against the base of the door. 

So much Jim saw in one swift flash; 
then utter darkness took the place, and 
drums of thunder overrode the maddened 
barking of the beast. A moment more, 
and Ora’s limp body was safe within Jim’s 
sweeping arms. 

As he backed away, holding her close, 
there came from the houseward end of 
the ell — seemingly from behind a closed 
door — a muffled scream of terror, a 
scream that was strangely like the scream 
of Ora back there on the road. 

Q UICKLY that unseen door came open, 
loosing a small flood of yellow light 
upon the dark of the ell — light that ema- 
nated from a lantern held high in the 
left hand of a man who was built along 
the lines of an old-time whaling bark — 
short, chunky, broad of beam. He was a 
rugged man with sea-green eyes, and a 
scrubby beard that was neither white nor 
grey, but a sort of faded yellow. 

His only garment was a red flannel 
nightshirt that covered him well down 
below the knees. In his right hand was 
a heavy cane. In either ear was a mas- 
sive ring of gold. Perched upon his right 
shoulder was a big green parrot. 

As this man of the sea stood peering 
uncertainly down the dim length of the 


ell, the parrot threw back its hook-beaked 
head and screamed — perfect mimicry of 
a woman’s scream of terror. 

The sound set every nerve in Jim 
atingle ; for a parrot, so he knew, learns 
well by hearing. . . . 

His lantern aided by a flash of light- 
ning, the old salt caught full view of Jim 
and his burden. Hurriedly he came along 
the walk of the ell, limping, his stout cane 
thumping on the boards. His feet were 
bare; and Jim perceived that the limp 
was due to a clublike malformation of 
the left foot, which so shortened the leg 
that its owner must needs walk upon the 
twisted toes. 

The noisome gorilla still was lunging 
repeatedly at the chain’s length, snapping 
it taut each time with such fury as to 
shake the timbers underfoot. Jim won- 
dered how the links could stand such 
punishment. 

With a queer flame burning in his sea- 
green eyes, the old sailor stepped close, 
swung his heavy cane broadside against 
the great brute’s ugly head. With a 
coughing grunt of anger the big gorilla 
wheeled and leaped; and with amazing 
nimbleness the old man avoided the sav- 
age leap and stepped clear. Again the 
stout cane swung; and the blow took the 
big bull smack upon the nose. With a 
grunt of pain the hairy brute crouched 
back behind the oaken hitching post ; nor 
did he move again, but watched his mas- 
ter with reddened eyes of hatred. 

The old man allowed the lantern light 
full play upon Jim and Ora. “Say!” he 
exclaimed. “That’s the nurse-woman, 
ain’t it, what goes around lookin’ out for 
sick folks? Ain’t hurt, is she?” 

“I’m not sure,” said Jim grimly. “We 
came in here for shelter and that damnable 
gorilla either threw her against the door, 
or frightened her so that she fell. It 
sounded as if she struck her head.” 
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“Bring her into the house,” said the 
old man abruptly. “We’ll try a nip o’ 
rum onto her.” 

Warily, lest this be some trap, Jim fol- 
lowed where the old salt led. . . . 

The threshold of an inner room was 
reached and crossed. Here the old man 
feet his lantern down upon a bare board 
table, jabbed his cane toward a low couch. 

“Put her there on the sofy,” he direct- 
fed, “while I git the rum.” 

He limped away toward the closed door 
of a corner closet. Back turned, he was 
fumbling at the knob as Jim bent to place 
Ora on the couch nearby. . . . And then, 
at that precise instant when Jim was 
nearest off balance, the old salt wheeled 
and leaped. 

Too late Jim glimpsed the upswung 
cane. Its swift and crashing descent 
caught him glancingly, yet with terrific 
force, upon the temple. He knew no 
more. . . . 

T7ERY slowly Jim came back to a dim 
* awareness of existence. Faintly he 
could hear the beat of rain on outer walls. 
And by slow degrees he perceived that 
he was lying all asprawl, with arms and 
legs outflung and right cheek resting on 
a bare board floor. A vast weakness was 
upon him; beyond the weary lifting of 
an eyelid, he was powerless to move. 

His first visual impression was of a 
flood of yellow light. Then details of the 
room — the same room where he had been 
struck down by that stunning blow of the 
sailor’s stick — came clear. And when his 
gaze swung at last to the table whereon 
the lantern still was burning, his senses 
reeled with choking horror. 

At one side of the table Ora sat. Her 
slender body, stripped of its last shred 
of clothing, was held sharply erect upon 
a straight backed chair by cunning loops 
of thin black rope. She scarcely seemed 
to breathe; the lift and fall of her firm 


round breasts was almost imperceptible. 

Opposite, its hideous horned head out- 
thrust across the table and the weight of 
its thickset shoulders supported on bent 
arms, was that creature with the mismat- 
ed feet! 

For a moment Jim’s rioting mind could 
not encompass the thing. Then he pene- 
trated the trickery of it — saw beneath that 
homed skin hood the yellowed beard and 
the gleaming sea-green eyes of the sailor- 
man. Old man Barker, clad in a suit of 
cowskin with the tail intact. Upon his 
twisted foot was a leather boot ; and firm- 
ly affixed to the sole was a cloven hoof ! 

Habiliments of Satan, designed for 
what grim purpose. . . ? 

The parrot was no longer upon its hu- 
man perch ; it now was stalking back and 
forth upon the table with a sailor’s roll- 
ing gait. Its beady eyes never wavered 
from Ora. There seemed to be a curious 
expectancy about the feathered creature. 

Ora sat rigid and white faced. She 
was in full possession of her senses now, 
yet terror must have had its numbing grip 
upon her tongue. Her wide blue eyes 
were staring with dread fascination upon 
that hideous outthrust face. And in her 
fair white throat, a pulse was beating, 
beating. . . . 

The seaman’s lecherous countenance 
was working queerly. His gleaming gaze 
slid like a slimy serpent across Ora’s soft 
white skin, missing no single secret of 
her lovely body. But always his sea-green 
eyes returned to that pulse beat in her 
throat, and in their slimy depths was utter 
madness. 

“Ten days cast away upon the seas!” 
he cried hoarsely. “Ten days alone on 
a bobbin’ raft, the captain’s gal and me! 
The biscuits went, and the water. And the 
sky was like a red hot stove lid clamped 
down atop us. The air was like it is to- 
night— it was all a man could do to 
breathe. . . . Hour after hour, with the 
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sharks all around and never a knife to 
my hand, and my tongue hangin’ out black 
with thirst, I watched her layin’ there — 
the captain’s gal. Her throat was white, 
like your’n. . . . 

“Oh, I battled agin the temptation un- 
til I nigh went crazy! But the air was 
squeezin’ my skull, and my tongue was 
hangin’ black with thirst. . . . 

“Next day a big six-master picked up 
the raft and me. I told ’em the sharks 
had took the captain’s gal !” 

A HIDEOUS grimace of soundless 
laughter parted the bearded lips of 
the sailorman, revealed four long snags 
of yellowed teeth gleaming in the lantern- 
light. Two were in his upper jaw and 
two were in the lower; and each was 
broad and sharp and strong. 

With a sickening rush of horror, Jim 
recalled the look of that wound on the 
throat of the woman dead in the road. 
He strove mightily to break the sudden 
cleavage of his dry tongue to the dry roof 
of his mouth ; strove mightily to hurl him- 
self erect. But like a tortured sleeper 
prisoned in the web of some hellish night- 
mare, he still was powerless to move. 

“That was twenty year ago,” went on 
the old sailorman. “Twenty year — but I 
ain’t never forgot the sweetness o’ that 
first life-givin’ drink! Times like these, 
when the air gits to squeezin’ my skull, I 
git a mighty cravin’ — ” 

Stark terror loosed the bonds of Ora’s 
tongue. She screamed. And mingled with 
her screaming was the raucous laughter 
of the big green parrot. 

Again that hideous grimace of sound- 
less yammering parted the lips of the 
sailorman. He came erect, began to hob- 
ble on mismated feet around the table’s 
end. And now his gleaming sea-green 
eyes were for nothing but the leaping pulse 
in Ora’s throat. . . . 

r ury burst like a bombshell inside Jim’s 


skull. With a staggering lunge he came 
to his feet, hurled himself tableward. Be- 
fore the clawing hands of the sailorman 
could reach Ora’s naked body, bunched 
knuckles exploded fair between his sea- 
green eyes. 

The blow, with a hundred-sixty pounds 
of gym-trained sinew behind it, rocked 
him backward upon his heels. He lurched, 
staggered, the cloven hoof beating a sharp 
tattoo as he strove to maintain balance. 

Madness of a lust denied was in him. 
Mouthing foul oaths, he clawed frantical- 
ly inside his cowskin garb, jerked forth 
a seaman’s dirk. With all his might he 
flung the murderous weapon. 

Jim ducked, and the bright blade 
whizzed above him, struck the far wall 
with a ringing thud. Jim launched him- 
self in a vicious flying tackle. His shoul- 
der took the seaman’s legs full out from 
under. Tangled in a desperate clinch, the 
two rolled and threshed upon the floor. 

The agile strength of the old salt was 
astounding. Flat on his back, he locked 
a grip around Jim’s loins and crushed him 
down until his spine was near to snapping. 
Breath wheezing, Jim managed a tight 
clutch upon those massive golden earrings, 
savagely hammered that hideous head 
upon the floor. 

Snarling like a beast, the seaman re- 
laxed his hold. Jabbing thumbs dug vi- 
ciously at Jim’s face, sent stabs of pain 
across his eyeballs. He lunged upward. 
Quick as the twisting of a forecastle rat, 
the old salt drove uplifted knees deep into 
Jim’s belly. A split second later the 
cloven hoof smashed full in his face. He 
floundered backward in a burst of stars. 

He was up in half a breath, shaking 
his head, shaking his eyes free of trick- 
ling blood. Through red mist, he saw the 
seaman lunging for the heavy cane that 
stood against the table. In blind fury, 
Jim leaped to intercept the move, drove 
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blow after smashing blow at those mad- 
ly gleaming, sea-green eyes. 

The merciless savagery of Jim’s attack 
was more than flesh could stand. Hideous 
face battered to a bloody pulp, the snarl- 
ing seaman broke, swung, made for the 
room’s one doorway at a clopping run. 

T>UT his desperate bid for escape was 
of a sudden blocked. Out from the 
shadows beyond the threshold hurtled the 
massive hairy bulk of the bull gorilla. A 
three-foot length of broken chain was 
clanking from its iron collar, and its lit- 
tle eyes were flaming with red madness. 

A bleat of terror bubbled from the sea- 
man’s throat — a bleat that rose to a shrill 
pitch of agony as those clutching hairy 
hands came down upon him. . . . 

Jim’s one thought was to get Ora safe 
away from this house of terror. Fran- 
tically searching eyes found the seaman’s 
dirk sticking in the wall. He flung him- 
self upon it, wrenched it free. Knife in 
hand, he swung to the chair where Ora 
sat prisoned in those cunning loops of 
rope, wide-eyed and rigid with terror. 

As he slashed at those bonds with des- 
perate blade, his ears were tortured by 
the sickening snap of bones nearby, and 
the guttural mouthings of the beast that 
literally was tearing old man Barker limb 
from limb. . . . 

Before Jim could strike the last loop 
free, there fell an ominous silence. He 
jerked his head erect, saw the huge goril- 
la standing like a triumphant figure of 
destruction among fragments of a broken 
crimson doll. Its ugly head was swaying 
a little from side to side, and its blood- 
shot eyes were staring straight at Ora. 
Suddenly the massive shoulders hunched 
and the ugly head shot forward. With 
queer rumblings in its hairy chest the 
beast drove in toward the naked girl. 

Jim’s move was instinctive, born of 


utter desperation. Knife tightly gripped, 
he flung himself full in the path of the 
jungle bull. 

What followed was to Jim no more than 
one grim whirl of battling confusion, with 
mighty arms sweeping him high, slamming 
him with terrific force to the bare board 
floor. Somehow he managed to keep his 
hold on the dirk, managed to lock his fin- 
gers | inside that iron collar. The slam- 
ming gave way to tremendous pressure of 
crushing arms. Gasping, face jammed 
hard against a loathsome hairy chest, he 
doggedly drove the dirk with ripping up- 
ward slashes at the creature’s belly. 

Through a seeming eternity of wrack- 
ing agony, he sent the keen blade quest- 
ing for a vital spot. And finally, when it 
seemed that every bone in his body was 
turning into useless pulp, the point went 
home. The crushing grip of hairy arms 
relaxed. With a peculiar coughing grunt, 
the huge bull sagged, slumped and lay in- 
ert upon the crimsoned floor. 

Jim reeled against the table’s edge, for 
a long moment hung there limp and un- 
moving while breath came back to tor- 
tured lungs in rasping gasps. 

When at length he was able to move, 
see clearly, he perceived that Ora’s tense 
rigidity was gone. Color of life was 
flowing warmly beneath her soft skin. 

Quickly he struck away the rope’s last 
loop, flung about her alluring nakedness 
a blanket from the nearby couch, and lift- 
ed her in his arms. She clung to him 
with a desperate and thankful intensity 
— as if she never meant to let him go. . . . 

Holding her so, he bore her swiftly 
out and away from that crimsoned room 
of grisly horrors. 

Behind them, as they gained the huge 
dark freedom of the rain- washed night, 
the grim old house resounded to the rau- 
cous screaming of the madman’s par- 
rot. . . . 


MISTRESS 

By 

Arthur Leo Zagat 






Were all those mad happenings but 
a nightmare born of young Stan 
Dunn’s fever-ridden brain? Or did 
the evil woman of the fog indeed 
come up from the greedy swamp — 
to trap him and his companions 
with their own lust, and drag them 
back to horror inconceivable? 

T HE four of us were specters stalk- 
ing forever through the fog that 
rolled greyly over the endless 
swamp, hiding it but not concealing its 
terror. Now we were four — but we had 
been five, when dawn had waked us to the 
discovery that the Mihitchee’s sluggish 
spread was overnight a raging torrent, 
our flatboats carried off, our only escape 
through the treacherous reaches of Talla- 
hawn Swamp. Back there, somewhere, 
Mike Train — freckle-faced, grinning 
Mike — had slipped off the slimed cause- 
way we followed. He had been the last 
in file and the first we had known of his 
misadventure had been his one choked 
cry. We had heard him splash into the 
heaving muck, had heard his futile strug- 
gles, his screams that at the last had been 
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squeals blubbing through the muck. And 
we had stood helpless, utterly unable to 
aid him. Unable to see him, even, under- 
neath the slimy roil of the fog. 

We were four hopeless men slogging 
eternally through the blinding mist. Grief 
marched with us, and hunger, and fear. 


Jim Bradford, our leader, had sworn that 
this path led through the swamp to safety. 
He should have known. All his life he 
had lived on its edge. But what little light 
there had been was draining out of the 
fog till it was dully leaden — and still the 
swamp was on either side of us, and still 
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underfoot was the ooze, slippery, yielding, 
sucking at each step as though loath to 
release it. 

Was the path circling, eternally circling, 
through the noisome morass? Were we 
doomed forever to plod through this un- 
real, woolly mist in which nameless things 
bulked, baleful, inimical. . . . There zvas 
one now, a vast loom ahead, pouncing! 

Jim Bradford shouted wordless warn- 
ing. Then there was Doc Warner’s thin 
pipe, “Thank God!” 

The path lifted under my feet. Leaves 
rustled. Bill Curtin, shoving his fat hulk 
forward, pushed me ahead of him and my 
head came up out of the mist. 

Cypresses towered, dark and forbid- 
ding, and long grey tendrils of Spanish 
Moss swung from live-oaks silhouetted 
against a drab sky fast darkening to night. 
My heart pounded as I stared around me 
wide eyed, and I choked back a sob. We 
were out of the swamp. We were on 
high, dry ground. There was no more 
fog. We were saved. Saved! 

I wanted to shout in jubilation, but 
the others were strangely quiet. Brad- 
ford peered about, his forehead creased, 
and I caught a swift glance that passed 
between him and Doc, carrying a furtive 
message I could not quite intercept. Even 
in that moment Warner struck me as ludi- 
crous, his pointed Vandyke bedraggled, 
dripping, his sharp face flabby, stripped 
completely of its pompous, little-man’s 
dignity. He was ludicrous, till I saw the 
dread lurking in his little eyes. 

“Where are we, Jim?” Bill Curtin 
asked. Some apprehension made his deep 
voice tight. His dew-lapped countenance 
was no longer red ; the broad expanse of 
his leather jerkin was wetted almost black, 
and tiny drops powdered his bald spot 
that was like a monk’s tonsure fringed by 
sparse, russet hair. “Where is this?” 

“I’m not sure,” came the slow, musing 


response. “I’m not quite sure. But I think 
it’s what they call Dead Hog Hummock.” 

Dead Hog Hummock! Why did that 
name thud on my ears with odd menace? 
Hadn’t Dad told me once. . . . 

“Good Lord!” Curtin groaned. “Then 
we aren’t out of the swamp at all !” 

“I’m afraid not. If I’m right, this is 
only a sort of island right at the center 
of Tallahawn. There’s a path on the other 
side that will take us through to the shore 
of Lake Ocheebo and civilization, but — ” 
He hesitated. 

“But we’d be damn fools to try it in the 
dark,” Bill finished for him. “Best thing 
we can do is camp here overnight and 
hope the fog will be gone in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Camp here!” Doc twittered. "Here I" 
His slender hands fluttered as though he 
were pushing something away from him. 
“We daren’t!” 

Bill looked at him, disgust struggling 
with puzzlement on his round, fat-smoth- 
ered face. “Why not ? The ground’s dry 
here, there’s plenty of moss for beds, 
wood for a fire, and the red berries on 
that bush are edible in a pinch. What’s 
the matter with camping here?” 

“Don’t you know ? Good Lord, this — ” 

“Doc !” Bradford’s interruption was 
low-voiced, emotionless. But it cut War- 
ner’s sentence off, pulled his eyes to the 
tall man’s face with a curious expression 
that was almost cringing. “We’re camp- 
ing.” 

A muscle-spasm contorted Doc’s face, 
and again there was that hysterical flutter 
of his white, surgeon’s hands. I sensed 
some secret between those two, some 
knowledge Bradford was determined to 
conceal from Bill and myself. And an 
inexplicable antagonism. 

“We’d better get busy,” Doc Warner 
said, “making ourselves comfortable be- 
fore the light goes.” 
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VEN in the few short minutes we had 
stood there it had grown perceptibly 
darker. “I’ll get some wood,” I ex- 
claimed, eagerly. “There’s a windrift over 
there, and the stuff’s good and dry.” 
My skin was dry, my head spinning. But 
I was the kid of the bunch. They were 
Dad’s old gang, bluff, hearty bachelors. 
He had promised me a duck hunt with 
them as a reward for winning the inter- 
collegiate high-hurdles. At the last min- 
ute he had been unable to go, and like the 
good sports they were they had insisted 
on my coming along anyhow. It would be 
hell if I fell down on them now. “I’ll 
have it together in a jiffy.” 

That made them all look at me. “Good 
boy — ” Bill started, then, “Hey, you’re 
green around the gills! Are you sick?” 

“No. I’m all right.” I jerked away to 
hide the quiver of my upper lip I could 
not stop, the hot red I felt flooding my 
cheeks. 

The sudden movement seemed to rattle 
my brain in its case. The dark trees 
whirled dizzily and the ground surged up 
to me. I felt a hand clutch my arm, and 
for a moment everything went black. . . . 

It must have been more than a moment, 
though, for as sight and consciousness re- 
turned I was lying on something soft, and 
across a flickering little fire Jim and Doc 
squatted, eating something from their 
cupped hands. A palm was on my fore- 
head, flabby and cool, and almost wo- 
manishly gentle. “Awake, Stan?” Curtin 
asked quietly. “How do you feel?” 

“Pretty — good,” I lied. My head was 
weightless, expanded like a balloon, and 
everything inside of me was cold although 
the fire’s warmth folded gratefully about 
me. “I — I’m all right.” I pushed to sit 
up, felt the soft rustle of piled moss under 
my hands. Curtin’s light pressure did not 
relax and I fell back. 

“Lie still. You’ve got a touch of swamp 
fever, Doc says, but you’ll be all right by 


morning. Here. Swallow this tablet Doc 
gave me, and try to sleep.” 

Shame at my collapse flooded me. But 
I was too weak to argue. I gulped down 
the pill Bill thrust between my lips, spat 
bitterness. 

Overhead the sky was a black, starless 
canopy. Light from our campfire danced 
orange-red across huge, vaulted tree- 
trunks, tangled in the long, shaggy grey 
loops arcing down from their boughs. 
Shadows moved in the deeper reaches of 
the dense growth. I started. For one 
dark shadow flitted in a direction oppo- 
site to that of the others! 

Blood pounded in my temples, the nape 
of my neck bristled. Suddenly something 
sinister brooded over the little clearing, 
and a mysterious threat lurked in the cy- 
presses. I tried to cry a warning, but 
could manage only a rasp, a meaningless 
rasp from my squeezed throat. 

The murk into which I stared with 
burning eyes took on shape. Distinctly a 
figure moved in the gloom behind Warner 
and Bradford. Then I was glad I hadn’t 
cried out. For, quite suddenly, a girl was 
standing at the edge of the light! 

Doc grunted, scrambled to his feet. She 
was a slim wisp of a creature, but the 
sleazy, tattered stuff she wore hinted at 
the soft roundness of a body not imma- 
ture. There was weariness in her poise, 
and a startled wild shyness, as if she were 
poised, ready to fly at any untoward move. 
Her head, somehow, was in shadow — I 
could not make out her face. 

“Hello!” Warner tugged at his goatee, 
smoothing it. Pushed his other hand 
through his hair. Ludicrously, he was 
like a pouter pigeon preening, strutting. 
“Where did you come from, my dear?” 

1 1 \HE girl swayed toward him, sobbed. 

His arm was around her. Natural 
enough, for she seemed about to faint, 
but I didn’t like the smirk on the little 
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man’s mouth. Bradford’s face, shadow 
chiseled, was a marble-hard mask as he 
watched. 

"Lake Ocheebo.” Her voice was 
scarcely more than a breath. “Huntin’ 
terrapin aigs.” She was close against Doc 
now and his arm tightened. Vague re- 
sentment stirred within me. “Fog come 
down an’ I got lost.” 

“You're all right now, honey. We’ll 
take care of you. Come, sit by the fire 
and get warm.” 

“Ohf” The exclamation was throaty, 
strangely seductive. “Thankee. But first 
I got ter git my bag uv aigs.” She pulled 
away from him, glided off. 

“Wait!” Before anyone could move 
Warner had plunged after her. “I’ll go 
with you.” There was an odd excitement 
in his voice — or was it so odd? Brush 
threshed as he pushed through. “Wait for 
me !” His cry was already far-off. Woods 
silence closed down. 

“Fool!” The syllable slid from Brad- 
ford’s tight mouth. Drowsiness was well- 
ing up in my skull; the scene blurred as 
I fought to keep my eyes open. Perhaps 
that was why I thought his mask broke 
for an instant to show leering triumph. 
Afterwards, I wondered. . . “He’ll get 
what he deserves.” 

“What do you mean? What’s all the 
mystery?” Bill’s question impacted dully 
on my buzzing ears. He heaved, behind 
me, lumbered across and bulked above 
Bradford. “What’s there about this knoll 
that you’re both afraid of?” 

God knows I wanted to hear the an- 
swer, but the drug took full possession of 
me, and everything became jumbled in a 
meaningless melange of rumbling voices, 
flickering light and shadow, moving 
forms. It all merged to the greyness of 
the daylong mist, and a hand beckoned to 
me from the void, a white, slender hand 
with tapering fingers. I fought against 
weakness to lift myself, to go to her, the 


woman of the fog. Her face formed in 
the haze — pallid, yearning, incredibly 
beautiful; and her red lips curved with 
promise of unimaginable delight. Desire 
ran like molten fire through my veins, my 
whole frame burned with it. . . . 

No, it was fever that burned me, I 
realized as the fog and the face gave way 
to the glow of the fire and the high loom 
of the ancient trees. I was shaking. My 
clothes were drenched with my own sweat. 

“Bill,” I muttered. “Bill.” 

“Bill isn't here.” Bradford’s hard, un- 
emotional voice came from an immense 
height. “He’s gone to look for Doc.” 

“How — how long. . .” What was it I 
feared? In God’s name, why did fear’s 
gelid fingers clutch my throat? 

“Warner’s been gone for an hour. Cur- 
tin just left. I didn’t want him to go.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there wasn’t any use. Doc — ” 
He broke off, his head canted as if he had 
heard something, something for which he 
had been waiting. 

I heard it too. A thin, high-pitched 
grunting in the depths of the forest 
growth. Swish of underbrush as a heavy 
body pushed through it, rushed toward us. 
Whatever it was it was coming fast. 

It burst out of the arboreal gloom, 
squealed as it saw us. It was a hog! 

It was smaller than average, its head 
slanting forward to a sharp nose. This 
pig had never been ringed, that was cer- 
tain. ... I felt on the instant that there 
was something grotesquely familiar about 
it. Good Lord ! I caught sight of an odd 
excrescence on its under lip, a triangular, 
dark flap for all the world like a minia- 
ture goatee ! My skin was a sheath of ice 
as I realized that the mud-daubed, foul 
beast weirdly, incredibly resembled Doc 
Warner! Even the tiny hooves planted 
in the soft ground as it skidded to a stop 
were like his slim, effeminate hands. And 
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the pig’s squeal was like his high, thin 
voice ! 

Bradford must have recognized the gar- 
goylesque caricature too, for as he stood 
statuesque and stared at it, I saw his lips 
move and soundlessly form a name. 
“Warner!” He didn’t say it, but he 
thought it. I knew he thought it, and saw 
the color drain from under his bronze, 
saw a muscle twitch in his cheeks. 

Nightmare horror held me rigid, 
clawed my larynx with an unuttered 
scream. The hog’s head turned to face 
me, and I saw its eyes. Terror looked 
out from those eyes, and frantic appeal, 
and despair. Despair such as no brute 
beast could know. Those were human 
eyes! As God is my witness, they were 
human, human as my own. And a lost 
soul looked out from them ! 

CHAPTER TWO 

The Moving Shadow 

T^HE pig grunted, squealed. It was as 
if Doc were trying to tell me some- 
thing, to warn me. His head twisted to 
Bradford and he snarled. I know a hog 
cannot snarl, but that one did. . . . 

The same paralysis that gripped me 
must have held the tall man. Awkwardly 
twisted, he did not move, did not make a 
sound. But the awed, affrighted stillness 
was shattered by new sounds from the 
darkness of the woods, the thud of run- 
ning feet, the crashing of disturbed 
brush — and by the hog’s frightened 
squeal as he plunged suddenly into mo- 
tion again, rushed past me and on. 

My head rolled to follow the -beast. I 
saw it hurtle down a steep bank into roll- 
ing mists, into the billowing fog hiding 
the swamp just behind me. Instantly it 
was a dark mass in the haze, had van- 
ished from sight — from sight but not 
from hearing. Its screams, its shudder- 
ingly human screams, ripped the night 


with horror — high and thin at first, then 
blubbing through ooze, then — gurgling to 
silence. . . . 

“Jim! Stan !” a voice cried. “Where’s 
Doc ? Where did he go ?” 

I rolled back to look at Curtin, planted 
four-square in the clearing. Then he said, 
“What — what’s happened, Jim? You look 
as if you’d seen a ghost, or the devil.” 

Bradford swallowed. “Did you — locate 
Warner ?” 

“Did I — Hell! Wasn’t that him ahead 
of me, running towards the campfire? I 
thought — ” 

“No!” flatly. “No — that wasn’t Doc.” 

“It wasn’t ? I could have sworn I heard 
his voice.” Bill’s glance slid to me, ques- 
tioningly. 

“It wasn’t Doc, Bill,” I answered. “It 
was a pig you must have scared up.” But 
my words somehow didn’t sound con- 
vincing. . . . 

“But damn it. . . .” His big-thewed 
arms went out in a helpless gesture. “I’ve 
tramped the whole damn knoll, and there 
wasn’t a smell of him. Nor of the girl. 
By the Great Horn Spoon, they’ve got to 
be somewhere.” 

Bradford seemed to have recovered 
somewhat. “Of course they’re some- 
where. Lying under some bush. Or — by 
George, I’ve got it! They’ve set out on 
the other path for Lake Ocheebo. She 
knew where the path came in, and War- 
ner was too damn scared to stay here. He 
talked her into guiding him, the yellow- 
livered pup!” 

At Bradford’s words Curtin’s counte- 
nance went suddenly livid. Two white 
spots showed either side his doughy nose, 
and his small eyes blazed. “You — ” he 
choked. “You — ” Stiff-legged, he 
stumped forward till the round of his 
belly crowded the other man’s leanness. 
His jaw was thrust forward, bulldog 
fashion. “Look here, Bradford!” His 
rumbling growl dropped a note. I sup- 
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pose he thought I could not hear, but 
fever had sharpened my senses. “I don’t 
know what you’re up to, but I’m telling 
you now, lay off the boy. Lay off him ! I 
don’t give a damn about what you’ve done 
to Doc, and I can take care of myself, 
but the kid’s sick and he’s Joe Dunn’s 
son. Lay off him.” 

Bradford looked down at him, his face 
masklike. “Just what,” he said, “do you 
think I’ve done to Warner?” 

I could see Bill’s cheeks quiver. “I 
don’t know. If I did. . . But you hate 
him ; you’ve hated him for months, since 
he beat your time with Lola Prentiss. 
And now he’s gone. He’s no more on 
the way to Ocheebo than we are. 

“Damn it, Bradford — this is your 
country. You’ve hunted Tallahawn 
Swamp all your life, know every inch of 
it. But you pretended to be lost, brought 
us to this cursed hummock — and let Doc 
go off with that — that witch.” He shrilled 
the last word, not loudly, but with a hys- 
teric thinning that stabbed me with eerie 
terror. 

T>RADFORD’S grim mouth writhed 
and its corners lifted so that an 
aborted smile was painted on his still vis- 
age, a smile of cold contempt. His words 
slid through that smile, somehow, with- 
out disturbing it. "I faked being lost, eh ? 
Maybe you’re right. But did you ever 
try to stop Warner from chasing a skirt, 
Curtin? Especially if it’s a bit torn to 
show a white leg, or tight against a 
small, round breast?” 

If ever the lust to kill glared from a 
man’s eyes, it did from Bill’s in that mo- 
ment. I saw his hamlike hands fist till 
their knuckles whitened, saw what he had 
of neck swell and cord. But Bradford 
stared down at him out of slitted lids 
through which blue steel peered knife- 
edged, infinitely menacing, and the tall 
man was encased in a diamond-hard ar- 


mor of stillness — more ominous, more 
threatening than any noisy ranting, any 
blatant threats could have been. 

Orange-red firelight carved a tight 
sphere of luminance out of the night’s 
velvety blackness to contain that titanic 
conflict, poignant as it was silent and mo- 
tionless. But intent as I was on the op- 
posing, taut figures I had an eerie pre- 
monition that I was not the only spectator 
of that clash. Some presence lurked in 
the rolling fog behind me, or in the sin- 
ister, impenetrable gloom of the trees; 
some dreadful presence watched with me ; 
and some inscrutable decision, far other 
than the issue between them, was weighed 
in the balance of their struggle. 

And it weighed against Curtin! For 
abruptly the vitality seemed to drain from 
Bill’s hulking frame. I saw the tenseness 
go out of it, saw his fist unclench. I saw 
his glare beaten down by Bradford’s aw- 
ful quiet. He shuddered, turned away, a 
defeated, flabby fat man. 

But he halted with some last flare of 
defiance, twisting back. “By Heaven, 
Bradford! If anything happens to Stan 
I — ” He choked as the other’s head lifted 
a little to bring him back into focus, 
choked as if a fist had been rammed down 
his throat. 

“Leave the boy to me.” The measured, 
slow speech was intoned as though some 
other than Bradford spoke it. “I’ll keep 
my promise to his father. You said you 
could take care of yourself. Do so!” 

“I will.” Curtin said it bravely, but 
there was little conviction in his tone. And 
the gesture he made, the little, helpless, 
quite unconscious outfling of his arm, 
robbed it of whatever strength it might 
have had. He turned again, slunk away, 
squatted wearily at the edge of the fire’s 
nimbus. 

I was cold, suddenly cold with dread. 

For momentarily, while Bill’s back had 
been turned, a quiver had broken the 
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stony surface of Bradford’s face. Grey 
shadow had flickered over it, and I knew 
then that the man of steel also was afraid 
—with a fear the more terrible because 
of its repression. 

The revealing instant was gone almost 
before it came. Stillness cloaked him 
again, and case-hardened strength. He 
moved toward the fire. . . . 

Then, in the darkness, someone 
moaned! . . . The sound came again, a 
tiny breaking of the funereal hush that 
lay on us like a pall. A tiny sound, but 
it was compact with suffering and with 
despair. A sound so low that the crackle 
of the fire must have drowned it to the 
others. . . . 

I tried to call to them, but my fever 
was in full flood once more and I lacked 
the strength for even one word. Lacked 
strength even to make some small move- 
ment that might have attracted their at- 
tention. When I attempted to throw out 
an arm the small exertion retched me 
with nausea, and the firelight hazed so 
that it was a shimmering circle on the 
ground. 

Not a perfect circle, though. For off 
there, to the right of the squatting Cur- 
tin, its luminance was jogged by shadow. 
A shadow that had no right to be there, 
for it was cast against the light. 

It was growing, was spreading out to- 
ward the hunched, head-bowed man! . . . 

Now I saw that Bradford was watch- 
ing it, covertly, from a corner of his eyes, 
while a tight muscle lumped along the 
ridge of his square, set jaw. The sha- 
dow, the blackness that was not a shadow, 
was within a foot of Bill, within six inches 
now. If it touched him. . . . 

^PHE moaning from the woods came 
louder. Bill stirred, lifted his head. 
Heaved to his feet just as the shadow 
reached him — or did it? . . . 

“Bradford,” he whispered. “Do you 


hear that?” The evasive, shadowy object 
seemed to slide back into the concealment 
that had projected it. 

“Hear what?” I sensed an undertone 
of queer excitement in the tall man’s low 
response. “What?” And I was sure that 
a veil dropped over his eyes, to hide — 
disappointment ? 

Curtin was peering into the woods, bent 
forward slightly as if concern urged him 
to go see who it was that groaned, but 
fear held him back. “Someone’s in there, 
hurt. Maybe it’s — Doc.” 

Bradford’s head shook ever so slightly, 
in negation, but he said, “Maybe. We 
ought to — look. . . .” 

“Come on.” Bill said it with an effort, 
and I saw his big frame quiver. “Come 
on. 

Strange. Though the oven heat sear- 
ing my every cell held me voiceless, mo- 
tionless, I was seeing, thinking more 
clearly than ever in my life. An eerie 
clairvoyance seemed to animate me, and 
I knew, knew beyond doubt, that if Cur- 
tin stepped beyond the radius of the fire- 
light he was doomed, utterly doomed. I 
read in Bradford’s face, though not the 
slightest muscle moved, that he too knew 
it. Yet the horror of it was that I could 
utter not the least syllable to warn the 
man, and that Bradford did not. His 
lips moved once, as if to say the saving 
word — then they tightened. They opened 
again to say, “All right.” 

And side by side they strode out of 
the light into darkness, into black menace. 

I was alone, my throat torn, clawed by 
the cry that would not come, my blazing 
body in the grip of alternate waves of 
utter cold and fiery heat, cold and heat. 
Was it fever of ineffable terror, or both, 
that shook me as a terrier shakes a cap- 
tured rat? 

It was terror ! . . . 

The weird, unnatural shadow was jog- 
ging the light again, was sliding across 
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the illumined ground of the clearing. It 
was slithering slowly, inexorably, toward 
me! 

And I could not move, could not cry 
out, could do nothing but lie there help- 
less and watch its infinitely slow, infinite- 
ly terrible, advance. . . . 

A cold hand seemed to touch my fore- 
head. From somewhere came the thought 
that with that touch I was lost, damned 
to all eternity 1 And at last I shrieked 
aloud. . . 1 

“Stan !” It was Bill’s voice, husky, quiv- 
ering with emotion. “God, Stan, you 
haven’t. . . ?” 

I looked up. Curtin was planted, rigid, 
at the wood’s edge, and tightly in his 
arms was a limp, dark form. He was 
looking at me, and the vast expanse of 
his countenance was frozen, grey. 

“Bill,” I whispered. How was it I 
knew what he intended? “No. Not yet.” 
I was weak, weak, but the grip of the 
fever was broken. “What — who. . . ?” 

“The girl Doc went off with. She’s 
— hurt. Must have crawled towards our 
light, fainted." He moved, came for- 
ward to the fire, laid her down within 
its warmth and knelt to her. Fingers of 
red fireglow stroked her, outlining the 
long line of her flank, the swell of her 
bosom — stroked her white neck and tan- 
gled in the glossy black mass of her 
hair. 

Bill was clumsily fumbling with her 
clothing, evidently loosening it. The grey- 
ness was fading f rom his face. A curious 
light began to shine in his small eyes that 
was not a reflection of the fire. 

“Where’s — Bradford?” I asked. He 
seemed not to hear me. “Where’s Brad- 
ford?” I repeated, as sharply as I could. 

It seemed an immense effort for him 
to look up, and little tremors of inex- 
plicable fear ran through me as I saw his 
countenance more dearly. “Don’t know,” 
he muttered thickly. “Lost him in th’ 


woods.” His glance refused to meet 
mine, went back to the girl's flaccid form. 
His pendulous cheeks were flushed. He 
licked his thick lips. . . . 

TTHE moss on which I lay rustled. I 
4 rolled about. Bradford loomed above 
me, on the side away from the fire. He 
was watching Bill, and his mouth was 
twisted, as if in triumph; but there was 
no triumph in his eyes. Dark anguish 
dwelt there and gloom. Here was a soul 
in torment, I thought, and even as the 
thought slid across my aching brain he 
knelt, close to me, and his sinewy hand 
lay across my shoulder. I could feel it 
tremble with his inward strife. 

The dread that all day, and all the 
dreadful night, had lain leaden within 
me redoubled. Fearful forces beyond hu- 
man experience vibrated about me, ele- 
mental forces from the dim reaches of 
man’s ancestral memory. Uncannily, from 
within tlie brooding, inky gloom of fu- 
nereal cypresses and bearded, hoary live- 
oaks, a baneful shadow seemed to have 
invested the clearing, so that the very 
light of the fire was a form of darkness. 
Dark as the lust that now quivered bale- 
fully in Bill Curtin’s countenance, pursed 
his gross mouth, squinted his eyes till 
they were tiny black beads sunk deep 
within rolls of fat. Dark as the undu- 
lant wave writhing the frame of the girl, 
as the languid creep of her white arm up 
over his shoulder and around his neck. 

A sob retched his big frame, and sud- 
denly she was clutched within the circle 
of his amis, clutched tightly to him as his 
face was hidden by hers. I stared at that 
embrace, and as I stared I sensed the 
beat of black wings hovering just above 
the aura of the darkling fire, and dark, 
silent laughter shaking the upper, invisible 
boughs of the woods. 

That laughter somehow snapped the 
nightmare paralysis binding me. Hate- 
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ful as he was at the moment. I remem- 
bered Bill’s kindness to me, his watch- 
ful solicitude. I jerked up. A cry of 
alarm, of warning, tore my throat, 
reached my lips, . . . 

The cry was never uttered ! Brad- 
ford’s hand clamped down over my 
mouth. His arm went around my chest, 
tightening like a steel band, holding me 
down, muffling me and clutching me in 
a rocklike grip. 

“Quiet!” he whispered. “You can’t 
help him. It’s too late. Quiet, if you 
want to save yourself.” 

I struggled. God knows I struggled. 
I writhed about and beat at him with 
feeble, aching fists. I was weak, so weak, 
and at my best I could never have hoped 
to cope with his gigantic strength. But 
I fought. . . . 

I fought until a sound reached me that 
told me it was no longer any use to 
fight. Then I went limp. 

My struggles had twisted me around, 
so that I was looking over Bradford’s 
shoulder into the noisome fog billowing 
below me and hiding the swamp under its 
pall. From behind me had come the light 
trill of a girl's laughter, amused, trium- 
phant, taunting. Then followed that oth- 
er sound, the sound that stabbed terror 
through me, and despair. The bestial, 
snorting grunt of a hog. 

CHAPTER THREE 

“I Want the Boy” 

■DRADFORD’S grip on me relaxed. 

His palm slipped from my lips, and 
I was free to turn. Free — except that 
fear held me rigid, and a desperate, hope- 
less hope that I was mistaken, that the 
incredible, impossible thing had not oc- 
curred. As long as I averted my gaze 
I could not be certain. When I was 
certain I should go mad. 

But I had to turn. I had to see. Though 


terror clamored in my blood, and nausea 
sent bitterness up into my throat, I had 
to be sure ! And so, slowly, slowly, I 
forced my head around against the rigidity 
of the muscles in my neck, against the 
black horror roiling within my skull. I 
fought around to the trilling laughter and 
the grunting, bestial rumble that weirdly 
had the very timber of Bill Curtin’s belly 
voice. 

I saw the flickering flames, the woman 
erect, her coverings awry now, flapping 
wide to reveal her body, the ripple of 
muscles across her lean abdomen, the fire- 
tipped globe of one firm, round breast. I 
saw the swine planted four-square be- 
fore her, the huge hog whose glittering 
little eyes, deep sunk in fat rolls, were fas- 
tened bale fully on her, whose tremen- 
dous flanks were a grisly grey shading to 
russet along its spine, over its creased 
neck and to the top of its head, where 
a disk of white showed to give the ap- 
pearance of a monk’s tonsure. I saw 
the girl, and the hog — and no one else. 
Bill Curtin was no longer there. . . . 

The laugh of the woman was thin blas- 
phemy, going on and on through the lurid 
fireglow, through the dark, to the evil that 
beat its black wings somewhere in that 
dark. The laugh of the woman was the 
thin steel of a dagger plunging into my 
quivering brain, twisting, rending, tear- 
ing its pulp so that wild laughter heaved 
in my own breast like a living thing. . . . 

A quiver ran through the body of the 
beast and it surged toward her. It al- 
most reached her, but not quite. Her 
laugh broke off abruptly. Her arm lift- 
ed, its fingers spread. She gestured — 
toward the swamp. 

The hog squealed in agony, twisted. It 
plunged past her, past me, down into the 
fog, down into the swamp! The fog and 
the swamp took him, gurgling. But he 
did not squeal, did not fight his fate. Bill 
did not— 
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Oh, God! How could it be Bill? How 
could it? 

But where was he then, where had he 
vanished ? 

A shadow fell across me, and I realized 
that Bradford was on his feet, was ad- 
vancing toward the fire. His hands 
were clenched at his sides, his arms stiff. 
He walked like one in a dream, and his 
set face was the hue of death. 

The woman turned to meet him. The 
smile quirking her red mouth was in- 
carnate evil. 

“Are you satisfied now?” His question 
fell flatly on the vibrant night, edged with 
agony. “Am I free?” 

Deep-throated, vibrant, her voice as 
she answered no longer held the shy 
breathlessness of the simple native girl. 
But longing was still in it, yearning that 
queerly, despite my horror of her, 
clutched my throat with desire. “Free?” 
She appeared to ponder. “You promised 
me four in lieu of yourself. It comes to 
me that you promised four.” 

Bradford’s neck corded, and his whole 
frame tensed. “I could not get the fourth 
to come.” 

“But there is another. Of course there 
is another. The pretty boy. I like him.” 

“Yes.” I could barely hear him. “Yes, 
there is another. But. . . .” 

“I want him.” 

Bradford, still moving forward, hid 
her from me now. And as though cords 
binding my body, my brain, had snapped, 
terror exploded in me, flung me to my 
feet. Almost before I knew I had moved, 
terror had flung me away from the cir- 
cle of firelight, into the woods whose murk 
was not as fearsome by far as the light 
in her eyes as they dwelt on mine. It 
was I she wanted! 

A scream sounded behind me, a man’s 
scream, hideous. I pounded into an un- 
seen trunk, caromed off, ran on through 
vines that whipped around my legs and 


tripped me, through brambles that tore 
at me, through slithering, dank shadows 
that were putrid with the odor of death. 
I ran on, and knew that something fol- 
lowed me, sliding through the tangle as 
though it were not there. 

Some sixth sense told me of this, some 
sense inflamed by terror and the incredible 
things I had witnessed. For that which 
pursued me made utterly no sound. Not 
that there was not tumult enough in those 
lightless woods — the crash of my own 
frantic flight, the screams of awakened, 
terrified birds. And the beat of dark 
wings, ever the beat of dark wings close 
over my head. 

I ran. But it seemed that my stum- 
bling, boneless legs spurned only some 
treadmill that whirled by underneath and 
kept me in the same spot, no matter how 
fast I ran. Grotesque dark shapes that 
were twisted trees wheeled by, and came 
again, and wheeled by again. Knives 
stabbed my lungs; my throat clamped. I 
wheezed as I fought to breathe. I stum- 
bled, fell; heaved up to run again. And 
terror ran with me, and terror was just 
ahead, and terror ineffable followed me, 
its hot breath on my neck. 

A voice, throaty, vibrant, called to me. 
“Wait, pretty boy. Wait for me.” A 
voice behind, always just behind no mat- 
ter how fast I ran. “Pretty boy. Wait. . . .” 

A LIGHT flickered ahead, a lurid light 
against which dark boles of ancient 
trees, twisted, grotesque, were silhouetted 
as with mute horror. I burst through 
them, and gasped, whimpered as I re- 
alized that the light was that of the fire 
I had just quitted, that my mad flight had 
but brought me in a great circle, brought 
me back again to the clearing where 
Bill. . . . 

Across the clearing, down the bank, 
grey fog rolled lurid in the light of the 
fire. Beneath it, the swamp. Oh, God! 
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Better that than. ... I lunged across the 
bank again, toward that red-grey roiling. 

As I reached the haze it seethed, lifted 
a grey tendril, shapeless — clotted. It was 
a slender lithesome figure standing above 
the fog, standing on nothingness, surg- 
ing forward to meet me at the edge of 
the bank! It was the woman of the fog, 
her arms outstretched to me, her dark 
eyes fathomless with desire! 

And suddenly, as I felt her warmth 
close, close to me, fear left me. My 
veins ran molten fire, and passion blazed 
in my brain. My own arms, aching with 
desire that matched hers, clasped the quiv- 
ering ecstacy of her body, clasped it tight- 
ly against mine. So ardent was the flame 
of her, so ardent the flame that consumed 
me, that the dross of clothing between 
us seemed to be burned away, so that my 
flesh became one flesh with hers. 

Yet all the time a hard crystal ball of 
horror and despair dwelt deep within me 
— as I knew, even in the transcendant 
ecstacy of that embrace, that the fate I 
had seen overtake Warner and Curtin was 
my own fate. Horror unspeakable, and 
incredible despair. And rage at him who 
had betrayed us to save himself. 

The ball of horror grew now till al- 
most it quenched the ecstacy. Intolerable 
itching rasped my skin, as if bristles 
prickled it from within. Yet still I held 
her close to me, draining to the uttermost 
the passion for which I was paying so 
dearly. Piercing agony ran through 
me. . . . 

In that instant a whirlwind struck me, 
burst us apart, flung me asprawl. I twist- 
ed. The woman of the fog was a white 
flame, radiant. Bradford stood before her 
— his fists that had struck me, reft me 
from her, unclenching, his tall form 
aquiver. His eyes were on hers, and the 
hard contours of his visage were break- 
ing, were blurring like wax in the heat, 
so that the horror that dwelt within him 


peered through, and the awful despair. 

His throat worked, his lips moved, mak- 
ing no sound. Then his arms came up, 
not reaching to her but spread wide in 
a gesture of abnegation, of defeat. 

“No,” he husked. “Not the lad. Not 
the boy. You cannot have him.” 

“But that was the bargain you made. 
Four in your stead. Four! And I have 
had but three. Was not four the bar- 
gain?” Was it her eyes that said it, slid- 
ing to the swamp, and then to me, and 
back to him? Was it her eyes, or her 
lips? I do not know. Everything was 
blurring then, and I do not know. “You 
would not break our bargain, Jim?” 

A long quiver went through him. A 
gasp burst from him, a gasp of sheer 
terror. But he spoke, squeezing speech 
through the fingers of awful fear clutch- 
ing his throat. “You cannot have him.” 

A veil seemed to shimmer between me 
and those two, a grey haze, and darkness 
was welling up in my brain. But I could 
still see them, and hear them, hear her. 
“You said four, Jim, the night the fog 
reached your house on the edge of the 
swamp and I came to you. It had been 
long since my desire had been fed, men 
long had shunned the swamp and the fog, 
and I was direly athirst But you bar- 
gained with me, and promised me four 
in your stead if I would let you go. And 
I agreed. And now — there is only one 
way you may break that bargain.” 

“Only one way.” Had his voice dropped 
so low, or were my ears dulled? “I un- 
derstand. And I choose that way.” 

“Jim !” Her cry pierced the haze be- 
tween us, and it was a cry of triumph, 
of gloating gladness. 

They were shadows now, wavering sha- 
dows in a pall of greyness through which 
I could barely see. But those shadows 
moved together, melted into one. . . . 

And the darkness within my skull 
welled up, swallowed my brain. 
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RUFF voices beat dully to me, stir- 
ring me awake. I opened my eyes 
to daylight and the sun. The gloomy 
cypresses, and the live-oaks with their 
grey beards, were gaunt against the blue- 
ness of a fresh- washed sky; but some- 
how they were no longer sinister, no 
longer threatening. I was lying on a bed 
of moss and I was weak, so weak that 
I could not raise my head. 

Lord, I thought, what dreams the fever 
had given me. What awful dreams! But 
it was gone now, and the dreams with it. 

“Bill,” I called, feebly. “Bill, I’m 
thirsty. Is there any water?” 

There was no answer, though the burr 
of voices still continued, from somewhere 
a little distant. My companions must 
still be asleep. But my mouth was full 
of cotton, my lips cracked, and my body, 
my legs, itched like all possessed. With 
the petulance of the convalescent, I called 
again. “Bill ! Doc ! Mr. Bradford ! Mi — ” 

I caught myself. Mike was drowned 
in the swamp. Or was that, too, a part 
of my dream ? “Bill !” 

Grisly terror crept in on me once more, 
the terror of my weird delirium. I fought 
it off. They had risen early, I told my- 
self, were prospecting for food, or for 
the path to Ocheebo, not disturbing me. 
It was their voices I had heard. 

I sat up, swayed an instant, dizzily. Off 
there the black, heaving surface of the 
slough stretched, foetid, ominous. And 
far out, two figures were bent, working 
at something. Two figures, slattern, be- 
daubed. Not Bill or Doc or Bradford. 
Not any of my friends. 

They must be on the other side of the 
hummock then. But the knoll was small. 
I should be able to hear them, they me. 
Good Lord, the fever had dried my skin 
so that it itched intolerably. I slid a 
hand inside my shirt to scratch. 

Oh, God! Oh, good God! Stiff, short 


hairs prickled my fingertips, bristles that 
covered my chest, my belly. 

An icy wind took me, and I was shud- 
dering, shivering as with an ague. It 
couldn’t be! Impossible that it could be! 
Those things that had happened last night, 
those incredible things, had been dreams, 
foul spawn of a brain racked by fever, de- 
lirium. 

A spasm convulsed me, jerked me to 
my feet, set my arms waving over my 
head as I screamed, “Bill, Doc! Where 
are you? Where — ” I swayed. 

The strangers out in the swamp had 
seen me. They were yelling, running to- 
wards me. I toppled, crashed down. Why 
were my shoes so strangely loose on my 
feet, why did it seem as if I had no 
toes? ... 

Footfalls thudded, and two leathery- 
skinned faces bent over me. “Godfrey,” 
someone said. “How in tarnation did ye 
git here?” 

I looked up at them. The dull-eyed, 
moronic faces were handsome to me in 
that moment, for they were human. 
“Walked,” I gasped. “Walked through 
the swamp. Slept here, last night.” 

Incredulity showed in the bleary eyes, 
and a curious withdrawal. “ ’Tain’t pos- 
sible,” one said. “They ain’t no ’un’s 
passed th’ night on Dead Hog Hummock 
an’ lived ter tell th’ tale.” 

“Four of us did.” My speech was 
mushy, difficult. 

“Four !” Their words slurred.. “Where 
are th’ others?” 

“Somewhere,” I gestured vaguely. 
“Somewhere on the hummock.” 

They looked — and shook their heads. 
Beside them and myself, Dead Hog Hum- 
mock was utterly uninhabited ! Neither 
Bill, Doc nor Bradford was ever found, 
there or elsewhere. It is certain 
they lie somewhere in the black, heaving 
deeps of Tallahawn Swamp. But in what 
shape. . . ? 


THE END 
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THE DEAD 


By 

John Tracey 


A musty tomb — the sepulcher 
of a long- dead Egyptian lady — 
held the secret of an age-old trag- 
edy. . . . And Peter Hopkins found 
his wife playing a weird role in the 
f theater of the ancient gods of 
Egypt 


I MARRIED Esther — yes — but she is 
not my wile. We were married in 
a church — she was always very reli- 
gious, though in a sort of other-day man- 
ner. And she has always been a good 
wife, for her religion taught her that the 
sacrament of matrimony makes a wife 
out of any woman. Yet still she is not 
my wife. . . . 
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I suppose she never was, really. . . . 
She was a strange creature of moods from 
the first — gay and charming when she 
played the hostess, but at other times 
often quiet and inscrutable, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in her own strange thoughts and 
dreams. Yet the mystery of her, that 
suited so well her dark queenly beauty, 
made me love her the more. Had I known 
then her secret, perhaps I might have 
saved her. Now that I know it, it is too 
late. . . . 

Even before I knew, it did not seem 
strange to me that Esther had never 
shared my one great enthusiasm — my in- 
satiable interest in Egypt and Egyptian 
lore. After all, I had lived there when 
a child. Ever since then it had fasci- 
nated me. I had studied at every oppor- 
tunity the weird history of that strange 
civilization now lost in the darkness of 
the centuries. Always, I had wanted to 
go back, had worked constantly for an ap- 
pointment there. 

Then at last the appointment came. I 
was to be transferred to the Colonial Of- 
fice at Cairo! I could hardly contain my- 
self for my elation. I must tell Esther 
at once. 

I stopped only long enough to purchase 
from a bookshop in Piccadilly all the vol- 
umes it possessed of Egyptian lore. I 
loaded these into a cab and dashed home. 

I burst open the door. “Esther! Es- 
ther!” I called. 

I dashed upstairs. She was in the draw- 
ing-room. 

“Esther !” I cried. “What do you think? 
My appointment — ” 

She seemed to stiffen. “Your appoint- 
ment to Egypt !” 

I did not realize then that her words 
were edged with fear. 

“Yes,” I said. “Isn’t it splendid?” 

She rose suddenly from her chair. Her 
pale face was a mask of terror! “No! 
No, Peter! Not — ” 


She broke off abruptly, seemed to calm 
herself with an effort. “Of course,” she 
said. “It is splendid. I knew we — I 
knew you would get the post. . . . I’ll 
start to pack at once.” 

And without another word she walked 
out of the room, leaving me staring after 
her, dumbfounded. 

E ARRIVED at Cairo before the 
cocks had ceased to crow, in the 
clear coolness of an Egyptian morning — 
a morning such as you will find nowhere 
else on earth. We sped behind a fezzed 
chauffeur through the Arab quarter to 
Shepheard’s Hotel. As we walked up 
the broad steps of the terrace, a huge, 
affable-seeming man elbowed his way up 
to us. 

“Mr. Hopkins,” he said rather than 
asked, “I’ve been expecting you. I am 
Franz Boehler. Your father was a great 
friend of mine in the old days of Egypt 
. . . so we shall be great friends, too.” 

I had known Boehler only by reputa- 
tion, and I was immensely pleased at his 
cordial greeting. A colossus of body and 
brain, he was the man who controlled the 
government of Egypt and owned at least 
half of it. 

We shook hands warmly. I introduced 
him to Esther. In the midst of acknowl- 
edging the introduction he stopped short. 
“Why . . . why. . . .” Then he smiled, 
greeted Esther cordially. 

“Have you met my wife before?” I 
asked in surprise. 

“No, no,” Boehler hastily assured me. 
“Only a — a resemblance. It startled me 
a bit. But let us refresh ourselves.” 

We sat down at one of the tables on 
the broad terrace. Soon we were sipping 
a cooling drink, chatting pleasantly. Yet 
Boehler now seemed preoccupied. His 
easy manner of moments before was 
gone. 

Finally he said, rather abruptly in view 
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of what had preceded it, “I have a tomb 
out in the desert which I think might in- 
terest you. I discovered it myself and 
I’m very proud of it. The workmanship 
of the interior is exquisite. It is the 
tomb of an unknown young Egyptian 
noblewoman of the Raineses era. In the 
burial chamber there is a very fine low- 
relief wall-covering. It bears a most re- 
markable — ” He hesitated, glanced queer- 
ly at Esther, then seemed to come to some 
quick determination. “Mr. Hopkins,” he 
said, “would you and your wife care to 
see the tomb, sometime in the near fu- 
ture?” 

I was on the verge of answering in the 
affirmative; but I had no chance. 

“I should like to go,” Esther said 
abruptly. 

I started; so did Boehler. For her 
words had seemed a command rather than 
a statement. . . . 

T^NGROSSED in my new duties, it was 
some days before I was able to give 
thought again to Boehler’s tomb. I sup- 
pose it was always in the back of my 
mind ; even so, it seemed rather odd, aft- 
erward, that the subject should have come 
up in my talk with Rachin Mahmoud. 

I had met Mahmoud at my office as a 
result of a confidential government mis- 
sion which came before me. He was a 
well-groomed, handsome young Egyp- 
tian, swarthier even than most of his 
people. We lunched together, and I 
found him a pleasant conversationalist. 
The talk turned to Egyptian antiques. 

“I understand," said Mahmoud after 
a bit, “that Franz Boehler is taking you 
to see the tomb he discovered.” 

I started a trifle. How did he know? 
“Yes, indeed,” I assured him then. “He’s 
driving my wife and me out tomorrow.” 

“I’m extremely anxious to see it my- 
self,” Mahmoud said. “Do you think 
you could arrange for me to join you?” 


“Certainly. I’m sure Boehler wouldn’t 
object. Meet us on the terrace of Shep- 
heard’s tomorrow at eleven. I’ll have 
arranged it for you. , . .” 

At precisely eleven o’clock next day, 
Rachin Mahmoud mounted the steps of 
the hotel terrace to where we sat. He 
bowed low to my introductions, his hand 
on his heart in the Egyptian fashion. 

Boehler, on the other hand, was not 
his usual affable self. He started visibly 
as he looked at Mahmoud. “Amazing!” 
he said, without seeming to realize he had 
spoken. 

But it was Esther who alarmed me 
most. She acknowledged the introduction 
with a strange half-smile. 

“I knew you would come,” she said to 
Mahmoud. 

Mahmoud, despite his suave mask of 
politeness, showed a trace of surprise. 
Boehler stepped quickly into the breech 
with some good-humored comment. I 
had no opportunity to question Esther’s 
strange conduct. 

•We hurried to Boehler’s waiting car, 
as if trying to put behind us the tense- 
ness of the preceding moment. As the 
car whizzed through the cluttered streets 
of Cairo, scattering the yelling, selling 
Arabs to right and left, Esther remained 
perfectly silent, staring straight ahead as 
if lost in another world. She did not 
look again at Mahmoud. The Egyptian’s 
eyes, however, seemed to be focused in- 
tently upon her. And in them there 
burned a peculiar light — a half-puzzled 
light, as if he knew an answer, yet could 
not quite name it. 

As we passed the Pyramids and speed- 
ed out through the desert, Boehler, on 
the other hand, seemed to expand with 
affability and good humor. Apparently 
he took no notice of the fact that I, of 
all his company, was the only one making 
any attempt to talk with him. Yet, tense 
as I was, I soon came to feel that even his 
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affability was but a mask for something 
else — that beneath it he, too, was strained 
and nervous, as if in expectation of some 
momentous happening about to occur. 

We drove for an hour along the desert 
camel trail. Then the ground became 
more rolling. At last we wound up a 
long, somewhat rocky hill. 

We were approaching the tomb. Now 
Boehler was obviously excited. His keen 
eyes snapped in anticipation. 

“I always feel intensely moved,” he 
said, “when approaching my little tomb.” 

His enthusiam was contagious; we all 
in some measure felt it. Esther, for the 
first time that day, showed signs of in- 
terest. Her eyes sparkled ; her nose quiv- 
ered as if having caught a familiar scent. 
' My excitement was of a different or- 
der. I was frightened. I felt, without 
knowing why, as if a climax were ap- 
proaching; as if some dreadful event was 
about to bring to an end the strange- 
ness of these past few weeks. 

The tomb was hardly visible above- 
ground, as the car came to a stop before 
it. An iron cage, built by Boehler against 
robbers, enclosed a short flight of steps 
that led down to a doorway hewn from 
solid rock. A huge rock slab, which once 
had sealed the doorway, now stood just 
at one side. 

Boehler and his chauffeur busied them- 
selves with arranging an extension light, 
by means of a light bulb with a long cord, 
attached to the car. Then, with the bulb 
in his hand, the big man unlocked the door 
to the iron cage. 

“Mind the steps down,” he said. 
“They’re not any too regular.” His voice 
sounded strange in the hush which had 
fallen over us. He helped Esther down 
the stairway to the door. 

I sniffed the air. A musty, cloying 
odor of things long dead came up to me 
from the tomb — an odor as of an ancient 
drug. 


What happened then seems confused to 
me now. I did not realize until after- 
ward that Esther, strangely, had pushed 
on ahead of Boehler, with Mahmoud fol- 
lowing close behind. Then, just as we had 
gotten well inside the passage, darkness 
descended upon us! Boehler, in his haste 
to follow after the two, had somehow 
caught the light-cord and pulled it loose 
from the socket. 

The darkness seemed absolute, menac- 
ing. We stopped short. “I say, Henry, 
fix the light — quickly!” Boehler called to 
his chauffeur. His voice held a note that 
was almost fear. 

In a moment there was light around us 
once again. It shone on finely-worked, 
beautifully-colored pictures depicting 
scenes of the time of Rameses Second. 
All along the walls on either side these 
paintings marched, forward toward the 
unknown end. 

But throughout the length of the pas- 
sageway, there was no sign of Esther or 
Mahmoud! The tomb had swallowed 
them! 

A TERROR I could not name seemed 
to be driving me onward as Boehler 
and I raced down the echoing passage- 
way. On either side, the light made flick- 
ering, living things of those weird wall- 
decorations. I did not pause to look at 
them, and yet I saw them. And in a flash 
I seemed to fathom the depths of the old 
Egyptian soul, and find an answer there 
to all things. Those marching figures led 
ever onward, an irrevocable road of des- 
tiny — and their destiny was doom ! 

I do not suppose the length of the pas- 
sageway was fifty yards; yet it seemed 
an eternity before we drew up, panting, 
at the doorway to the burial chamber. 
Here too, a huge slab of stone had been 
set aside to open the way. Boehler’s 
light flashed inside — and I gasped aloud. 

For the muted rays of light shone on 
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a niche in the far wall of the chamber. 
In that niche, stiffly poised and in the 
scant costume of an ancient noblewoman, 
I saw the form that bore the features of 
my wife! And in a niche beside her, in 
like costume, was Rachin Mahmoud ! The 
features of both were stiff, immobile as 
stone. . . . 

Then my pent-up breath escaped in a 
long sigh, half -relieved. For what I had 
seen was actually two low-relief carvings 
on the wall of the chamber — but carv- 
ings, centuries old, that bore the exact 
features of Esther and Mahmoud! 

As I looked on, astounded, a strange 
sound came to my ears and an eerie chill 
swept over me. The sound was a chant 
in an unknown, ancient-seeming tongue 
— a weird, unnatural song that sent shiv- 
ers along my spine. 

I turned to the sound. Boehler’s light 
had shifted. What I saw now in the 
dimness left me stock still, staring. 

In single file, at the far end of the 
chamber, three figures walked. They 
walked toward a doorway that opened in 
the wall, and the two in front went stif- 
fly and with unseeing eyes, as if in a 
trance — Esther and Mahmoud ! 

But the one who directed them, who 
ordered them forward with chant and 
pointing finger, was the most fearsome of 
all. He was an old man, incredibly 
wrinkled and aged. It seemed that he 
might be countless centuries old — and the 
robes that flapped about him were no de- 
nial of that seeming. Black as night and 
of a strange material, their blackness was 
interspersed with stars and moons and 
weird signs of the zodiac. 

His costume was, in fact, that of a 
priest of Thoth, the hawk-faced God of 
the Dead, of the time of Rameses’ reign ! 

Already now Esther, with Mahmoud 
close behind her, had passed through the 
doorway that led into blackness. With 
my heart beating madly in fear for her, 


I came out from the spell that held me 
and started forward. But I stopped short. 

The thing that stopped me was no spo- 
ken word — it was but a look that the old 
priest gave me. Only briefly, out of dark- 
ness, did his eyes flash toward me as I 
moved ; but in that moment I saw mir- 
rored there an ancient hatred and a malev- 
olence so fearful that it chilled the very 
marrow of my bones! 

While I stood, unmoving, he reached 
the doorway. Already the others had 
passed through. Now he turned again 
and spoke. I am sure he spoke in the lan- 
guage I did not know, yet I understood 
him. 

“What belongs to the dead must come 
back to the dead,” he said in deep, mo- 
notonous rhythm. “Toth of the tomb has 
claimed his own.” 

There was a grating sound. Before my 
eyes a heavy door clanged shut. Where 
I had seen Mahmoud and the priest and 
Esther, was now only a hewn wall with 
no opening! 

I think I went a little mad then. I 
rushed to the wall; I clawed at the rough 
stone where the door had been until blood 
streamed down my hands from the torn 
nails. 

“Good God in Heaven !” I heard Boeh- 
ler say. Then he was beside me, pawing 
the wall as frantically as I, though with 
more of a calm purposefulness. But 
where the door had been was only smooth 
stone, that seemed not to have been dis- 
turbed for centuries. . . . 

We stopped at last, exhausted. We 
looked into each other’s eyes, searching 
for a faint shred of hope. I suppose 
Boehler must have seen the madness in 
mine, for he tried to calm me with well- 
chosen words. 

“This won’t do it, old fellow,” he said. 
“But there’s a way. If I can — ” 

His words stopped abruptly at a sound. 
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It came from behind us, toward the en- 
trance. We whirled. 

The great stone that had stood beside 
the door was moving into the aperture as 
if hands had shoved it. We were being 
sealed into the tomb! 

It was not quite shut. We rushed for- 
ward together. Perhaps there was yet 
time. . . . 

And just as we reached that narrow 
aperture, Boehler shoved me roughly 
aside! Taken completely by surprise, I 
sprawled on the stone floor as he slid 
through. As I scrambled to my feet, the 
last crack vanished. The stone slid tightly 
into place. 

With that, the light went out. I was 
alone in the darkness of the tomb. Alone 
— and buried alive ! 

T KNOW that then, for a little time, I 
was thoroughly insane. I pounded the 
stone walls with my bare fists ; I screamed 
and shouted gibberish. And at last, ex- 
hausted, I sank to the floor. . . . 

Slowly, then, I forced myself by sheer 
power of will back to sanity. This mad 
effort, I told myself, would simply drive 
me to an earlier death than was other- 
wise in store for me. I was buried alive 
— but if I calmed myself, reserved my 
energy, there might yet be hope. 

But would there be? . ^ . For I thought 
I saw now the answer to it all. The con- 
fidential government mission that I was 
to undertake next week. ... I had not 
thought it would harmfully affect Boeh- 
ler’s interests, but now I could see that 
perhaps it would. And so he had wanted 
to be rid of me. . . . 

Yes, it all fitted in now. . . . His meet- 
ing us upon our arrival . . . his mention 
of the tomb . . . my introduction to Mah- 
moud, who must be one of his tools . . . 
and last of all, his shoving me aside at 
the doorway, to be buried in the tomb. 
. . . His affability had been but a mask, 


this weird priest and the rest but a stage 
set. 

In that case, then, there must have been 
some way arranged for Mahmoud to es- 
cape. There must be an exit through that 
door I could not find. Esther, at least, 
would not be buried alive as I was. 

But what would they do to her, then, 
since they must leave me here. . . ? Good 
God! What awful fate was in store for 
her? Would they kill her mercifully? Or 
Mahmoud: ... I thought again of his 
dark eyes and now I saw there only lurk- 
ing evil. I shuddered, groaned aloud. 

And in the extremity of my agony, I 
realized that the answers did not fit. Some 
of these things might be true, but they 
did not explain all. They did not explain 
Esther’s strangeness in these past few 
days, her remark at the meeting with 
Mahmoud. There were many things to 
which there was no answer. 

What was that feeling that was com- 
ing over me, that made the flesh crawl 
along my spine? That there was — yes, 
that was it — that there was something, 
someone else in the dark chamber. It 
was looking at me with ancient, long-dead 
eyes and I could not see it. . . . 

Yes, it was all true. It was as I had 
seen it. Esther had been taken back into 
the depths of the tomb by an ancient 
priest, was even now being buried, for 
all eternity. . . . 

I leapt up, screaming. I rushed to- 
ward the vanished door, to batter my 
strength out in seeking it. 

Ten feet away I stopped short. For 
I saw now what it was that had been 
looking at me, what it was that had seen 
me when all about me was only dark- 
ness. 

There were two of them; they stood, 
one on either side of the spot whence 
Esther had vanished. They were black 
men, black as the night about them, yet 
I could see them plainly. They were 
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naked save for loin-cloths and queer, bird- 
like headdresses. Each held a spear at 
his side. 

They were two slaves of ancient Egypt, 
and they had come back from the long- 
dead past to guard the entrance to Es- 
ther’s burial vault! 

And I had advanced too close to them. 
I backed away now, but too late. Al- 
ready they were coming forward, spears 
upraised. Now their arms swooped down- 
ward, to drive the sharp weapons into my 
body. I felt the burn of steel in my 
shoulder. 

I fainted then. . . . 

T CAME back to consciousness to find 
A light once more about me. The stone 
at the outer entrance had been rolled 
back. Franz Boehler knelt above me, 
dashing cold water into my face. 

The black slaves were gone. Later, 
when I looked, I found no mark of spears 
upon me. ... Now an old man knelt be- 
fore the space where they had been. He, 
like that first one, seemed to be a priest; 
he too was incredibly old and wrinkled; 
yet I knew somehow that he was of the 
present. 

As he knelt he was speaking — in that 
ancient tongue I had heard before this 
day. I thought it to be an invocation — 
to Thoth, perhaps, who kept the dead, to 
Thoth, the Hawk-faced One. 

The old man finished speaking. Now 
he fumbled at the wall. And again a 
door swung open there! 

Boehler raised me to my feet. “We’d 
best hurry,” he said. “If she ever comes 
out of the trance and finds — ” 

Already he was racing down the black 
passage ahead ; but this time a flashlight 
in his hand cast welcome beams along 
the way. Close behind him ran the old 
man and myself. 

“Damnably sorry about knocking you 
down,” Boehler was getting out as we 


ran. “But I knew we’d never both make 
the door before it tumbled in. If you 
had gone, it might have been too late be- 
fore you found out what to do. This old 
priest is my friend — and I knew if any- 
body could find the spring to open that 
door that I’d never known was there, he 
was the man. I thought — ” 

He broke off abruptly. We had en- 
tered another, deeper chamber — one built, 
perhaps, to hide the greatest treasures 
from those who robbed the tombs in an- 
cient times. He flashed the light about. 

In a golden niche, hewn out of the rock 
and beautifully decorated in colored paint- 
ings and hieroglyphics, a mummy-case was 
resting. In the case lay Esther! Her 
dark hair had fallen back, revealing her 
broad, white brow — weirdly white now. 
Her eyes were closed, her arms crossed 
on her breast. She had assumed the pos- 
ture of an Egyptian in death! 

Before her, prostrated in sorrowing 
reverence, forehead touching the ground, 
was Rachin Mahmoud. But of the an- 
cient priest of Thoth who had led them 
here, there was no sign. . . . 

I started forward, my heart in my 
mouth ; but Boehler stopped me. “A 
trance. . . .” he whispered. “Dangerous 
to startle them. . . .” 

And while I waited, the old man walked 
slowly up to the golden niche. Before 
the two, he spoke a long time in the 
strange chanting .tongue. He finished with 
a sharp word that seemed a command. 

At the word, Mahmoud rose up, looked 
dazedly about him. Then Esther, too, 
arose from her resting-place. She looked 
around with frightened eyes, saw my anx- 
ious face. The fright changed to relief 
and a great happiness welled up within 
me. 

“Peter!” she said in her old voice. 
“Where am I ? I — I must have been sleep- 
ing — a long time. . . .” 

I took her in my arms. 
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Boehler mopped his brow. “Thank 
God,” he said fervently. “And let’s get 
out of here. This beastly place. . . . I — 
you know I think something they left 
in here centuries ago must have drugged 
the air. I’ve seen the damnedest things 
here more than once — things that couldn’t 
possibly be here. , . .” 

We hurried out of the tomb. I was 
carrying Esther, and when we went up 
the steps she tried to turn and look back. 
Some fearful premonition seized me; I 
forced her head quickly away. Mahmoud, 
dazedly bringing up the reaT, turned and 
stared for a long time at the dark pas- 
sageway. Then, shaking his head, he 
came forward and climbed into the car, 
his eyes burning with a strange dim light. 

I was still trying to answer a thousand 
questions as we drove away. But there 
was little time for that. Beneath my 
hand Esther’s brow was burning hot ; her 
eyes were wild. She was not yet out of 
danger. 

We drove swiftly home, stopping only 
to leave Mahmoud at his house. I got 
Esther into bed and called a doctor. Then, 
and then only, did Boehler and I find time 
for talk. 

“I’m damnably sorry, old fellow,” he 
said worriedly. “Terribly sorry. I nev- 
er should have taken Esther out there — 
especially after Mahmoud joined us. But 
the resemblance — it maddened me. I 
didn’t realize there’d be any harm— I had 
to see Esther there, at the tomb. Then 
I’d know. .. . . I — I’m sure she’ll make out 
all right now. , .. 

I had never seen him so genuinely 
troubled. I could not be angry with him. 
“I don’t think you could have helped it," 
I said. “She must have known this was 
going to happen before we left England. 
Centuries before. ...” I broke off. “What 
sort of rot am I talking?” I asked. And 
then I added : “You said you’d know then. 


I wonder — now — how much we do 
know. . . .” 

Boehler’s first words seemed irrelevant. 
“I found this tomb,” he said, “just about 
thirty years ago. There was a mummy 
then in the outer chamber, whose face 
was like — like the one on the wall. I 
had the tomb locked and guarded — no 
one could possibly have entered. But a 
few months later the mummy and the case 
containing it vanished. We’ve just seen 
the case — but there was no mummy 
there. . . „’’ He paused ; his usually smil- 
ing lips were thinned. “Reincarnation,” 
he muttered. “I don’t believe that sort 
of thing. . . .” 

“Esther,” I said, and I seemed to speak 
dully, “Esther was twenty-nine years old 
today. . . J" 

We both lapsed into silence. . . . 

t'OR two days Esther burned with a 
fearful fever that I thought would 
sap all the strength from her frail body. 
She tossed about; she raved in that an- 
cient language which I did not under- 
stand. The doctors, frankly at their wits’ 
end, shook their heads and called the 
malady Egyptian fever, because they 
knew no other name. 

By the afternoon of the third day they 
were ready to admit they could not save 
her. The fever was fast approaching its 
climax. It would burn her to death. 

Thoth, the Hawk-faced One, I thought 
with a shudder of horror, will have her, 
after all. He will have her in his dark 
tomb in cloth wrappings. ... I suppose 
the strain of those past three days had 
left me not quite sane. 

Boehler, who had been constantly at 
my side, watching over Esther, now nod- 
ded his head. “There is one hope,” he 
said. “Just one. . . .” And he turned on 
his heels and went out. 

A little later he came back. With him 
was the old priest who had opened the 
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door of the burial chamber for us, seem- 
ing now even older than before. 

The fever was now almost at its height. 
Esther was raving madly — raving in that 
ancient tongue. And while Boehler and 
I stood helplessly by, the old priest knelt 
beside her bed. From the folds of his 
gown he took a small vessel and from it 
dropped oil on Esther’s forehead. Then 
he lighted an incense lamp. He anointed 
her nostrils, her eyelids, her mouth, the 
palms of her hands and feet. 

He gazed at her intently for a moment. 
From his voluminous gown he now 
brought a roll of withered papyrus, a pen 
and ink. Then he spoke to Esther in the 
same tongue she was speaking, and she 
answered him. And the things she said 
he wrote down on the withered parch- 
ment. 

He must have written for half an hour. 
When he was done Esther seemed to have 
quieted a bit, though the fever still burned 
and still she talked on. The old man rose, 
shaking his head sadly. 

“What was done before must be done 
again,” he said as if to himself. “The 
prince looked back. It cannot be other- 
wise. . . .” 

Without another word, he rolled up 
the papyrus and placed it back in the folds 
of his gown, then walked out of the room. 

An hour later the climax was past. The 
fever was all but gone, and Esther 
breathed normally, sleeping deeply and 
quietly. 


She awakened in a little while, and her 
first inquiry was for Rachin Mahmoud. 
In my worry I had forgotten that he too 
might be ill. I sent a servant to his home 
at once to ask after his health. 

The servant came back to report that 
Rachin Mahmoud was dead. He had 
not been ill, Mahmoud’s servant declared. 
That afternoon an old man had called to 
see him. Afterwards he had slept; and 
he had not awakened. 

At the moment he died, Esther had be- 
gun to recover. . . . 

TVTOT long after, I managed to effect a 
1 ' transfer to India. I thought it best, 
and anyhow, I did not love Egypt any 
more. 

The change seems to have been good 
for Esther. You would think she had 
never lived through those , weird days. 
She is gay and social. She dances, swims, 
plays golf and tennis with the young 
officers who are our friends. She is the 
life of our little British colony, and we 
are both very happy. 

Yet sometimes I come upon her sud- 
denly, alone. She will be sitting rigid, 
staring with her long dark eyes into noth- 
ingness, and for a moment she will not 
know that I am near. 

I shudder then. For I know that Thoth 
is calling her — that now she is not my 
wife. . . . 
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MEN WITHOUT BLOOD 


By 

John H. Knox 


Through the jog-choked greyness these horrors prowled. Their faces 
were pale as the jog itself and even knives could draw from them no 
blood. Yet it was blood that they sought, blood that they sucked from 
their victim’s headless corpses! . . . 



F OG, like a blind amorphous mon- 
ster, imposed its tenuous bulk upon 
the city. A great grey-bellied beast, 
it brooded above the skyline, pushed down 
its clammy filaments into the canyon of 
the street, strangling the bleary street 
lamps, puffing convulsed wraiths into the 
dank, black alleys of the slums. 
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Horror Novelette 

The man who sat in the sickly light 
from the globe above the flop-house door 
spoke in an alcoholic wheeze. Fear, like 
the imponderable pressure of the fog, 
had settled over this mean and evil dis- 
trict, and this man, for the moment, was 
its spokesman. 

He said, sniffing as he knuckled his 
bulbous nose, “The p’lice don’t know noth- 
in’ that goes on here, and people don’t 
give explanations that wouldn’t be be- 
lieved. P’lice couldn’t do nothin’ any- 
how, fightin’ things that ain’t really men, 
things that got no blood in their veins.” 

“That’s a rather wild statement,” 
Dwight commented. 

“You ain’t seen one of them things,” 
the man muttered. “I have — two of ’em. 
There’s more. Lame Lena that sells pa- 
pers on the corner seen one last night. 
Knock sounds at her door. She opens 
it. This thing is standin’ there, ugly as 
a dead monkey. ‘What you want?’ Lena 
asks, bitin’ her gums. ‘Blood,’ the thing 
says. Lena slams the door and bolts it.” 

“Lena may have gone a little too heavy 
on the sheep-dip,” Dwight suggested. 

The man sucked at his greasy stub of 
a pipe ; his rheum-clogged eyes rolled fur- 
tively over the gaseous billows of mist 
that choked the street. “But that ain’t 
all,” he said. “Curley Lennox seen one 
bite a dog’s throat in an alley one morn- 
in’ ’bout sunup. The mutt howled and 
fought, but the Thing didn’t seem to mind. 
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It run off though, when Curley come up. 
The dog was dead.” 

“That’s news,” Dwight said, “when a 
man bites a dog.” 

The jest went unapplauded. In spite 
of himself it gave Dwight a queer feel- 
ing. You couldn’t laugh about these mat- 
ters, apparently. 

“Another one bust into an opium dive,” 
the man went on. “I won’t say where. 
But the Chink had a corpse to get rid of 
later. The rest of ’em run off and left 
this feller — alter they seen the Thing 
wouldn’t bleed no matter how much they 
cut hint.” 

“Good God !” Dwight exclaimed. “You 
mean, seriously. . . ?” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” the man growled 
irately. “Didn’t I say there ain’t no blood 
in ’em?” 

“A figure of speech, I supposed. . . 

“Figger of speech, hell ! Listen, I seen 
that fight in Hongkong Charlie’s place my- 
self.” 

“Let’s hear about that.” 

The man rocked forward in his chair 
which leaned against the fog-sweaty build- 
ing, and knocked the dottle from his pipe. 
“Three nights ago, it was,” he rumbled. 
“I’d dropped in fer a spread of chowmein 
and a little snifter. I sees this Thing 
with the dead-pan sittin’ there an’ it gives 
me the creeps to look at him. But I goes 
on eatin’. 

“Next thing I know there’s a howl, an’ 
this Thing has grabbed a Chink kid an’ 
started to run out with him. Up jumps 
Emilio the Spick, who’s sittin’ by the 
door, and out comes Emilio’s knife. As 
slick a knife-fighter as ever cut a Gringo’s 
guts, that Mex. But does it do him any 
good ? The Thing drops the kid, and they 
fight. The Thing’s got no weapon, so it 
fights with ks hands clawed. Emilio cuts 
him to ribbons, so to speak. Face, arms, 
throat slashed. 

“Then of a sudden Emilio jumps back, 


goes white, crosses himself and begins 
to gibber in Mexican. That was when he 
seen the Thing wouldn’t bleed. I seen it, 
to. There was a gash you could see the 
raw edges of — like a piece of bled beef.” 

“And no blood ?” 

“No blood. And mister, that Thing 
went out, and nobody follered it, neither. 
. . His words trailed off. Light foot- 
steps sounded on the clammy pavement. 

T\ WIGHT turned in the direction of 
the man’s bleary glance. The slender 
figure of a girl was materializing from 
the mist. She walked with lowered head 
and face half hidden by the collar of her 
smartly tailored coat, but Dwight caught 
a brief glimpse of black, mysterious eyes, 
that sent a curious glow tingling in his 
veins, and he noticed how the wan light 
from the smoky globe lay softly on the 
perfect texture of her skin. No harpy of 
the pavements, that girl ! 

He was wondering what could bring 
her into this evil district, when, to his 
surprise, the girl with a sort of furtive 
duck turned in at the flop-house doorway 
and mounted the stairs. He saw her trim 
ankles vanish in the sickly light, heard 
the click of her heels in the hallway above 
and turned back bewildered. 

The man grinned. His puffy, stubble- 
rough jowls spread in fat folds over the 
frayed collar of his coat. “Surprises 
you, eh — to see a doll like that in here?” 

“Rather,” Dwight said. “Who is she?” 

The sagging shoulders shrugged. 
“You’re askin’ me. Took me by sur- 
prise, too, when she come in this evening 
and paid fer a room. But should I ask 
questions? She paid; I reckon she knows 
her business.” 

“Yes,” Dwight said abstractedly. “Still, 
with all due respect for your establish- 
ment. , . . But look here, what’s your 
opinion about these monsters ?” 

The man screwed his flabby face into 
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agrimace and spat. “Ugh! I don’t know. 
Only they ain’t human.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Somethin’ — a look about ’em. Faces 
with a greenish gleam on the skin, like 
you might see on a Chinese vase, eyes 
so cold and empty it makes you shiver, 
like when you look over a high cliff. . . .” 
He paused, his brow creased intently. “I 
tell you they look like them figures of 
dead murderers from Paley’s Waxworks 
come to life!” 

Dwight looked sharply at him, but did 
not pursue his inquiries in that direction. 
“I’d give something to see one of your 
monsters,” he said. 

The man looked at him narrowly ; sud- 
den suspicion gleamed in his rheumy eyes. 
“You ain’t a reporter?" 

“No,” Dwight said, “I’m- a capitalist.” 

The man laughed. Dwight, too, smiled. 
Queerly, it happened to be the truth. He 
didn’t add that conducting a private de- 
tective agency was his way of escaping 
the boredom of an idle existence. 

“You'd really like to see one of them 
buzzards ?” 

“Five dollars’ worth,” Dwight said. 

Greed gleamed rawly in the man’s face. 
“All right,” he agreed. “But just a peek. 
I don’t want no disturbance — from him.” 

“You’ve got one — in here?" 

The man nodded, dragged his shapeless 
bulk upright. “Came in this afternoon. 
Face all muffled. But I seen the eyes — 
the skin. I reckon he’s sleepin’ now, if 
they sleep. You can take a peek at him.” 

Dwight slapped a bill into the grimy 
palm and followed the scrape of the rag- 
ged shoes up the stairway. A dim, fly- 
specked bulb lighted the upper hall. It 
was. bare of carpet and oily grime stained 
the floor and cracked plaster walls. The 
smell was the immemorial reek of such 
a place-. Dwight stared about warily. It 
might be a trap; you never knew in a 
dive like this. 


The slithering shoes paused. The land- 
lord gripped his arm, shoved his head 
so close that the smell of sour alcohol 
was sickening. “He’s in Twenty-two,” 
he hissed. “We’ll go easy, mister.” 

He slunk softly to the door and Dwight 
crept behind him. The transom was dark ; 
there was no sound from within. The 
man’s warty hand was on the knob; he 
gave the door a little push. 

“H’ram !” This time aloud. He shoved 
the door wide. “Empty!” 

“What’s this,” Dwight growled, “a 
game ?” 

The squat man’s, face was puckered with 
real surprise. 

“So help me. . . .” he began. “He 
ain’t come down the stairs.” 

“Since he’s not human,” Dwight mut- 
tered sourly, “I suppose — 

“Don’t laugh!” the man said grimly. 
“He’s here — somewhere.” 

Then it dawned on Dwight what was 
in the man's mind. 

“Damn!” he swore. “That girl! 
Where’s her room?” 

“Twenty-six,” the man sputtered, and 
started forward. 

Dwight followed, taking long strides 
on tiptoe. But they didn’t reach the door. 
It was Dwight who grabbed the other’s 
arm and drew him suddenly back. He 
had stopped at the closed door of T\ven- 
ty-five. Feeling the iron grip on his arm, 
the landlord sputtered, rolled his eyes. 

“Jeez! What is it?” 

Dwight’s features had clouded ; the 
grip of his lean fingers, tightened on the 
pudgy arm. “Look!” he said between 
gritted teeth. 

“What . . . where?” The man raised 
his frightened eyes, stared. 

The transom hung ajar, forming a dark 
and hazy mirror, and in the moist, dis- 
torted depths something was swimming, 
something like a human body which 
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seemed to move gently with a curious vo- 
lition not its own. 

HPHE man looked helplessly at Dwight; 

his jaw dropped, but instead of speech 
a flood of saliva ran out of his mouth 
and drooled from his pendulous under- 
lip. Dwight’s face was a corded brown 
mask ; the brows dipped severely over 
eyes gone black and hard as lumps of 
basalt. A revolver had appeared in one 
hand ; with the other he was pushing 
the door slowly open. Then he stopped. 
He felt the shaking body of the landlord, 
now pressed against him, stiffen with a 
jerk. The hair on Dwight’s neck bristled 
as he stared. 

Between him and the open window, 
past which the grey and ghostly fog was 
boiling, the body of a man was hanging 
in mid-air. Headless and half naked, it 
dangled by its feet from a rusty iron 
chandelier, swaying with the gentle mo- 
mentum of a dying pendulum. Directly 
beneath the bloody stub of a neck was 
a white wash-basin, and with each gro- 
tesque motion of the swinging corpse, 
fresh drops of the viscous, ruddy fluid 
were shaken down into the half -filled 
bowl. 

There was no one else in the room. 

Dwight turned. His companion, who 
had been gaping in speechless vertigo, now 
began to blubber his innocence in a ter- 
rified whimper. 

“Shut up!” Dwight ordered hoarsely, 
and pushed past into the hall. Three 
long strides brought him to the door of 
Twenty-six. He twisted the knob. 
Locked. He rattled it, yelled, “Open it 
up!” 

The hurried scrape of feet and a low 
muttering reached his ears. He backed 
away to the opposite wall, braced his thick 
shoulders and lunged. With a crack the 
flimsy lock gave, and Dwight’s body 
hurtled like a projectile into the room. 


His shins struck a chair. He sprawled, 
cursing his luck, snatching for the re- 
volver which had been jarred from his 
hand. 

Then he froze, his hand poised in mid- 
reach, staring. In the embrasure of the 
open window three heads were visible. 
One of them was the head of the dark- 
eyed girl who now held in one tense hand 
a black automatic. Beside, and slightly 
behind her, wreathed like a goblin in the 
swirling fog, was something which might 
have been a man, something which wore 
human garments, but whose gaping mouth 
was literally split from jaw to jaw, so 
that a purplish tongue lolled between tiers 
of yellow teeth dropped wide apart. And 
in this creature’s hand was the third head 
— a gory, nauseous thing, with bugging 
eyes and coarse red hair now twisted be- 
tween the fiend’s wax-yellow fingers. 

For a moment, a curious sort of hor- 
ror, detached and impersonal, swallowed 
up all physical fear in Dwight’s mind. 
Then his hand moved toward the revolver 
a few inches away. But almost touching 
it, he jerked stiff again. 

“Do you think I won’t shoot ?” the girl 
asked. 

Dwight thought she would. He saw 
the barely perceptible tightening of her 
finger on the trigger, and froze into im- 
mobility. 

“Back to the door!” the girl ordered. 
“Then face about !” 

Dwight obeyed. The gun crashed be- 
hind him ; the light globe shattered and 
fell in fragments as darkness swallowed 
the room. 

Dwight ducked, ran to the window. It 
opened on a fire-escape landing, and be- 
low he could make out dimly two figures 
descending the iron ladder into the alley. 
He whirled about, retrieved his revolver 
and climbed out. But already a car with 
wet top glistening through the fog was 
slinking out into the street. 
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He climbed back into the room, swung 
out into the hall and almost collided with 
the craven landlord who was creeping 
toward the door. 

“God !” the latter swore hoarsely. 
“God! Wot’U I do?” 

“Call the police, you fool!” Dwight 
growled and shoved him aside. 

A moment later he was in the mist- 
dreary street, legging it with swift strides 
toward his office, a definite plan in his 
mind. 

O ELF-SCHOOLED in a dangerous 
^ calling, Stanley Dwight had two anti- 
dotes for nerves — action and more action. 
He also had a system of mental discipline 
which served him well in circumstances 
like the present. And as he strode, like 
a tall determined phantom, through the 
frothing billows of fog, he brushed from 
his mind the morbid, disconcerting horror 
which clung like a foul miasma about the 
night’s events, and attacked the problem 
in a cold and analytical fashion. So by 
the time he had climhed the stairs, navi- 
gated the hall and swung open the door 
of his office he had already made up his 
mind as to his next move. Then he 
picked up the note on the desk marked 
“Urgent,” and frowned. It was from his 
office boy and sole assistant, and it read: 

Old Prof. Collins has kept the phone 
jangling all afternoon. Is he high behind? 
He says are you going to let them cut his 
throat or aren’t you? If he’s not already 
croaked, you better call him. 

Jimmy. 

Dwight tossed the note back and swore. 
“Croak him!” he fumed. “What that 
old egotist needs is a blind bridle to keep 
him from breaking his neck every time a 
paper blows across his path !” 

He turned away toward an inner door 
with the firm intention of going on with 
his other plans. “But no,” he said re- 


flectively, and stopped. “No, he may scare 
himself to death. But I won’t waste much 
time on him !” 

He went out, closed the door, clumped 
back into the street and hailed a taxi. The 
car ploughed through the sodden murk 
of the streets and came to a halt before 
a cottage on the fringes of the university 
campus. Dwight told the driver to wait. 

Professor Collins, wearing a dressing- 
gown and carrying a revolver in one 
slightly tremulous hand, answered the 
door. He was a small, dumpy man, with 
scraggly hair fringing a pate as white and 
ponderous as a roc’s egg. His pink face 
was clean shaven and its cherubic cast be- 
lied the erratic temper and the intellect 
for which the eccentric scientist was not- 
ed. Dwight saw at once that the pro- 
fessor was at present as swollen as a 
toad with indignation and uneasiness. He 
followed the professor into his bache- 
lor study, prepared for the outburst. 

There the clumpy scientist squared off 
and faced him. And the outburst came. 

“Well!” he exploded. “My well-being, 
I suppose, is a matter of small moment to 
the world. Still, since I have employed 
you to protect-—” 

“So they've written again?” Dwight in- 
quired laconically. “Let’s see the note.” 

He watched the professor as he fum- 
bled among his papers. Pompous and 
egotistical! Ignorant people often took 
him for an ass. Better informed people, 
of course, knew that the man who had 
startled the scientific world with his dis- 
coveries in the fields of biology and or- 
ganic chemistry, could scarcely be that. 
Dwight had been in one of his classes 
and was accustomed to the professor’s 
tantrums. 

“It’s signed this time,” Professor Col- 
lins said indignantly as he thrust the sheet 
toward Dwight. 

Dwight took it, glanced at it abstract- 
edly, then stiffened abruptly with interest 
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and alarm. It wasn’t the substance of the 
note that excited him. The order to leave 
his laboratory unlocked was natural 
enough in view of the fact that valuable 
supplies had already been stolen. It was 
the signature that caught Dwight’s eye. 
The note read: 

Last warning. Vacate your house for the 
night and leave your laboratory unlocked. 
What we need we will get. Disregard this 
order and a fate worse than death will be 
yours. 

The Six Without Blood. 

T'fcWIGHT looked up sharply. It had 
been his intention to minimize the 
seriousness of the thing. His real opinion 
had been that mischievous students had 
taken advantage of the professor’s ner- 
vousness since the recent robbery to play 
a joke on him. Now matters had assumed 
a different aspect. Was it possible — this 
grotesquely horrible conjecture which had 
dawned, nebulous and half-formed, in his 
mind? 

“Look here,” he said bluntly, “you 
haven’t come entirely clean with me in 
this business. What were the chemicals 
which were stolen?” 

The professor paled, moistened dry lips 
nervously. “Why do you ask that ?” His 
manner now was considerably subdued. 
“Maybe you know,” Dwight countered. 
The professor fidgeted; then, as with 
an effort, he brought his eyes level with 
the detective’s. “I see I’ll have to tell 
you,” he said. “I had two reasons for 
holding that back. First, the habit of a 
lifetime of guarding my incomplete ex- 
periments from a prying world. And 
second — ” Here he paused, and a grim 
look hardened his mobile features — “and 
second, the possible consequences to so- 
ciety of a discovery of the properties of 
that compound.” 

Dwight leaned forward, the muscles of 


his face tensing. “Be plainer,” he said 
curtly. “Just what do you mean?” 

“I mean,” said Collins, “that if the 
properties of those drugs were discovered 
by evil minds, the very fabric of civiliza- 
tion would be unsafe!” 

Dwight sprang to his feet scowling. 
“Then your damned secrecy,” he growled, 
“may cost a ghastly price! I don’t know 
what your stuff was, but I begin to sus- 
pect a connection between it and an un- 
speakable horror. Did it have something 
to do with blood ?” 

Professor Collins paled; his mouth 
popped open in astonishment. “It does in- 
deed,” he stammered, “but how could you 
have known?” 

“I don’t,” Dwight said, “but I imagine 
there are others who do. Tell me quickly 
what effect the stuff has.” 

Professor Collins nodded, swallowed 
with difficulty, got up. “Great God!” he 
breathed, “What have I done? I knew 
that there were graves that should never 
be opened!” His words trailed off in a 
sort of sob. Then he straightened, 
clenched his hands, blinked at Dwight. 
“But perhaps it isn’t too late! You shall 
know all, the whole incredible secret. I 
have it all written down — a paper I was 
preparing. I’ll bring it.” He trotted 
toward a half-open door which gave on 
his laboratory. 

The door closed behind him. Dwight 
took a deep breath. His head was throb- 
bing. Thank God he had come here after 
all ! Now he would know. Certainly 
Providence must have brought him here, 
brought him to the only man perhaps 
with the power to devise an antidote for 
the horror he had unwittingly unleashed. 

What did it all mean? Blood . . . 
graves opened. . . Dwight could only 
guess, and his brain whirled with the 
chaotic vision of monsters reanimated, 
monsters with some frightful hell-brew in 
their veins, monsters more hideous and 
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appalling than beasts, soulless, pitiless, 
conscienceless ! He saw them in a multi- 
plying horde boil up from the dank dens 
and alleys, swarm through the fetid gut- 
ters, gibbering insanely, shrieking like the 
damned, driven perhaps by a loathsome 
thirst for what their bodies lacked, howl- 
ing for blood, blood, blood. . . . 

The vision swirled and vanished ; real- 
ity thundered back as a sound from the 
laboratory sent an electric current rippling 
through Dwight’s veins. A crash, a mut- 
tered oath, and then the scream — a shrill 
ululation of fear and agony which rose 
until the walls seemed to shiver before its 
impact — then died in a convulsed, blubber- 
ing sob snapped sharply off ! 

CHAPTER TWO 

Where Corpses Walked 

rV WIGHT hurled his body toward the 
door. He tried the knob, beat on it 
with his fists. It was locked — an auto- 
matic spring lock on the inside, he sup- 
posed. Damn the man’s absent-minded- 
ness! 

“Professor ! Professor 1” 

There was no reply. More than fear, 
Dwight realized now, had been in that 
wail. He threw his weight against the 
door, battered it until the bones of his 
shoulders ached. But it would not yield. 

He crouched, applied his eye to the key- 
hole. His knee-joints went watery at 
what he saw. Horror like a slimy thing 
crawled into his throat and choked him. 

In the small area of visibility which the 
keyhole afforded, two figures could be 
seen. One was the headless body of Pro- 
fessor Coffins, sprawled hideously in a 
welter of blood upon the floor ! The other 
was the grisly Thing lifting its lean, ca- 
daverous body over the sill of the window. 
In one harpy-tike claw, it carried a flagon 
of some dark liquid, in the other a sheaf 
of papers. 


For an instant the Thing turned its 
head. Dwight would never forget that 
brief glimpse of its face. For it was the 
face of a revenant, a ghoul, a thing with- 
out blood! 

The stunned paralysis which held 
Dwight lasted for only a moment. He 
sprang to a side door, gun in hand, and 
dived out into the black and vaporous 
night. Groping his way through the sod- 
den murk, he reached the open laboratory 
window. But the specter had vanished, 
swallowed up by the humid, incorporeal 
fog which seemed its proper element. Ex- 
cept for the ghastly, decapitated body, the 
laboratory was empty. 

Then, in the alley behind the place, an 
automobile motor roared its hoarse vibra- 
tions through the smoking mist. Dwight 
stumbled toward the front of the house, 
saw that his taxi was still there. 

“Get started!” he yelled. “Follow the 
car that leaves the alley!” 

The driver nodded. As the car shot 
forth, he swung swiftly in pursuit. 

But it was hopeless. The fog, that 
clammy monster who fights for crime, 
spread the shadow of his tenuous wings 
about the ghostly fugitives. Somewhere, 
soon, they made a quick turn and were 
lost in the greyness. 

Dwight saw then that it was useless to 
attempt to pick them up again. He had 
seen the car but dimly. He settled back 
and gave the driver his downtown ad- 
dress. No use in going back to the place. 
Professor Collins was beyond all help 
now, and the papers had been stolen. He 
would phone a report of the murder to 
the police and then follow the faint and 
bloody trail alone. 

He got out at his office and hurried in. 
And the first thing he did was to take a 
stiff drink of whiskey, a very stiff one. . . . 
* # * 

Thirty minutes later, Stanley Dwight, 
unrecognizable in his shabby topcoat and 
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flop-brimmed hat, and with his face con- 
siderably the worse for a little deftly ap- 
plied make-up, shuffled his sagging shoes 
along a fog-muggy street of pawnshops, 
penny arcades and cheap clothing stores. 
Ahead of him, in the middle of the block, 
a spot of light stood out under the grey 
nimbus of the fog. Colored globes, which 
winked like evil eyes, formed an arc over 
the foyer of an old theater and lit up the 
cracking sign: Paley’s Wax Museum, 
past which the fog in pink and green 
wraiths was drifting. 

A thinning crowd of grey, nondescript 
figures stood hunched and half interested 
before the painted box where a gold- 
toothed spieler with a scenic necktie was 
talking hoarsely and gesturing with a cane 
toward the sample exhibits. 

“There he is, ladies and gentlemen,” 
said the spieler, pointing toward the 
waxen image of a burly young giant who 
stood on a pine plank gallows surrounded 
by a wide assortment of lethal weapons. 
“There he is — a man who loved his feller 
man ! Yes sir, why he loved his feller man 
so much that he ate him!” 

Even the unresponsive crowd Stirred a 
little at this ghastly pronouncement. A 
murmur like a challenge rose from the 
seedy ranks. 

“You don’t believe it? It’s a matter of 
police records. And the man boasted of 
it himself. He ate his pal when the two 
of ’em was starvin’, hemmed up by the 
law in a Florida swamp. Bysshe Gutt- 
man was his name — the only authenticated 
modern American cannibal! He saved a 
million bucks from his crimes, hid it 
away. But the law finally got him. He 
was drowned a month ago while trying 
to escape from Alcatraz Island. His body 
was never recovered from the swift cur- 
rent. So the fishes ate the great lover of 
humanity !” 

He cleared his throat, spat discreetly 
within his box and turned to another fig- 


ure. This was of a small man, incredibly 
hairy, with a thick black beard muffling 
his features, and smoked glasses over his 
eyes. He wore an Inverness cape and 
there was something monstrous and evil 
about the soft, almost dainty hands which 
were outstretched as if for inspection. 

“See them hands, ladies and gentle- 
men?” the spieler barked. “The hands 
of a sorcerer! Dr. Magwood was this 
soft-speakin’ little feller’s name — a skilled 
surgeon, a madman, a pleasure-killer. In 
the dark of night he done his bloody deeds 
for pleasure, cuttin’ his victims in pieces 
an’ arrangin’ them in neat piles. Foxy as 
a devil, he claimed he could do magic, 
even raise the dead. He was supposed to 
have been killed by a mob, but it ain’t 
certain. Now, ladies and gentlemen, in- 
side you will see. . . .” 

Dwight heard no more. He shuffled to 
the curtained entrance, asked to see the 
manager and was directed to a narrow 
flight of steps that led him up to a cubby- 
hole office. The man behind the battered 
desk lifted a thin, crafty face to regard 
his visitor. 

“You’re the manager?” 

“Yes.” 

“I want to collect that ten dollars you 
offer to anyone who’ll spend the night in 
your Gallery of Ghosts.” 

The manager studied him shrewdly, 
rolled a smoking cigar between thin fin- 
gers. “We’ve had a little trouble with that 
stunt,” he said. “Several men got so 
scared they ran out in the middle of the 
night.” 

“I don’t care. I need the ten bucks. I’m 
broke, out of a job. It’s good public- 
ity. . . ” - 

“Sure, it’s good publicity.” A pause. 
“Got a family?” 

“No. What difference does that make?” 

“We got to know these things. How’s 
your health — nerves good?” 
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“Nothing wrong with me. Just not 
eatin’ enough.” 

“Well, I suppose — if you want to 
try. . . .” 

“Thanks,” Dwight said. “When do I 
start?” 

“It’s about closin’ time now,” the man- 
ager said. “I’ll have ’em put a cot in there 
for you.” 

'C’lFTEEN minutes later Stanley 
Dwight sat alone on a narrow balcony 
which overlooked a huge and dimly 
lighted room. Around and below him, 
like a vast congregation of the unhallowed 
dead which the very grave had rejected, 
the pallid effigies of evil were grouped. 
Dwight was watching the door which had 
just closed. The man who had brought 
him here might still be spying, so for a 
time he sat perfectly still on his cot. 

Three colored ceiling lights threw out 
a faint and greenish luminescence, of a 
brightness about the equivalent of moon- 
light. Under this weird unearthly glow, 
the silent and ghostly place took on the 
look and atmosphere of a morgue — but 
a morgue in which no veil or covering 
softened the icy contours of death’s hor- 
ror, a morgue in which the unhallowed 
dead had risen with stiff, corroded limbs 
to mock in a motionless pantomime what- 
ever black and bestial deed had won them 
this posthumus infamy. 

Reaching into his pocket, Dwight took 
out a folded piece of paper which he had 
been carrying about for several days. It 
was one of those anonymous tips, some 
worthless, some valuable, which drift to 
the office of every detective. It had come 
to him unsigned through the mail. It 
read: 

Have a look In on Pateys Waxworks. 
The police are too dumb. Men go in there 
and dont come out. Somebody dressed like 
them runs out yellin to fool people. Tramps 
and drifters are all theyll take, so nobody 
wont know the difference. A strate tip. 


Dwight pondered the queer message. 
Until tonight he had given it little thought. 
Now, with only a blank void like the fog 
confronting him, it seemed a clue worth 
following. It was little enough, but it was 
something. The flop-house keeper’s men- 
tion of the resemblance between the mon- 
sters and the wax-effigies had brought the 
note back into his mind. Then too, this 
place was located in the very heart of the 
district which the execrable creatures 
seemed to have chosen for their hunting 
ground. 

Added to this were the words of Pro- 
fessor Collins which, together with his 
ghastly end, had engendered that appall- 
ing hypothesis in Dwight’s mind — and 
now he seemed to see a possible connec- 
tion between the scattered pieces of the 
jigsaw puzzle. He meant to wait now, see 
if anything happened. If not, he would 
make a thorough search of the place. He 
wanted particularly to examine some of 
the effigies, to see if, as rumor had it, 
there were real corpses among them. 

Dwight put the note away, stood up 
and looked about him. “The Six With- 
out Blood !” Here at least were men with- 
out blood. Their frozen attitudes, their 
gruesome postures, their staring lifeless 
eyes, seemed to mock his thoughts, jeer at 
him horribly. The figure nearest to him, 
that of a sallow young man who had mur- 
dered his father-in-law by thrusting his 
head into a gas stove, was seated beside 
the replica of his fiendishness, staring at 
it with an expression almost of pride. 

Feeling that by now he should be safe 
from the manager’s eyes, Dwight stepped 
to the figure. He stripped the baggy 
clothes from the stiff frame, wrapped his 
own topcoat about it and threw it on its 
side upon the cot. He laid his hat over the 
thing’s eyes. At a little distance it might 
have been his own body, peacefully asleep. 

He then took up his position in the 
chair by the stove. He adjusted his limbs 
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in the very attitude of the effigy, and sat 
very still with his revolver on the edge 
of the chair beside him. 

Silence and forced inaction are the im- 
memorial allies of fear. Dwight, who 
prided himself on the steadiness of his 
own nerves, thought of how an ordinary 
man might feel in this place alone. He 
thought of it with a certain amusement 
but also with a certain vague flutter of 
uneasiness. The imagination is a power- 
ful and terrible instrument. For instance, 
with very little encouragement from ex- 
cited nerves, Dwight could imagine that he 
had seen a figure — the figure of a mur- 
deress in a group below — move slightly as 
if tired of the posture. Well, that was 
patently absurd. He expected something 
to happen, but no such fantastic business 
as that. He laughed it aside and waited. 

The place was deathly still. A jittery 
man might positively lose his mind star- 
ing too long at the horrible, frozen im- 
mobility of these grisly figures. With the 
thin green light over it, it was like some 
gastly tableau frozen in ice. It was like 
something a man might see if he came 
upon some village where a sudden catas- 
trophe had left the whole population 
frozen in their tracks, standing hideously 
in their familiar attitudes with a fright- 
ful, timeless patience, as if for ages un- 
numbered they had stood thus, and for 
other ages would so stand. He imagined 
how such a man might wander for days 
among staring dead faces, until his mind 
cracked and he shrieked for them to move 
or speak. 

A totally unexpected throb of cold shot 
through Dwight’s veins. At first he 
thought that it was the idea itself which 
had excited it — then he realized that in 
reality it had been an impression that the 
wax figure slightly behind him had 
moved. But he did not turn. If anyone 
were watching now it would be fatal to 
betray the fact that he had substituted 


the wax figure for his own upon the bed. 
As for that wax likeness of a dead mur- 
derer, well. . . . 

TTIS thoughts scattered like leaves be- 
fore a puff of cold wind. He did not 
move or start, but now his eyes narrowed 
in earnest. It was the slight figure of the 
hirsute Dr. Magwood which had been 
brought inside at closing time and which 
now stood here on the balcony just under 
the dangling noose of the portable gal- 
lows. It had seemed to him that this fig- 
ure had bent slightly as if to peer at the 
thing that lay upon his cot. 

Now, without making a movement, 
Dwight studied the figure’s face. Some- 
thing like a gleam of life showed in the 
eyes behind the smoked spectacles. He 
hadn’t noticed it before. The figure was 
perfectly still now. Why did it give such 
a curious impression of life and intelli- 
gence? It was looking at the cot, looking 
with a sort of rapt gloating, like an ob- 
scene fat spider leering at a captured fly. 

Dwight stiffened, stiffened into a cold 
rigidity that rivaled the frightful statues 
themselves. For from somewhere in the 
room below, the rusty mechanism of a 
clock began to purr and chime. The sound 
was somehow ghastly in that tomblike 
chamber. 

Then, on the stroke of twelve, the short 
figure of the evil Dr. Magwood bent for- 
ward with a movement slow and mechani- 
cal ! While Dwight watched with a 
strange breathlessness and a slow, clammy 
crawling of his skin, the bearded ogre 
reached up, caught the noose of the gal- 
lows rope and began to draw it slowly 
down ! 

Dwight fought to keep his muscles 
steady. An hallucination had been his 
first thought. Now, as a flash of reason 
told him that the thing was really taking 
place, the horror of that creeping, ghostly 
pantomime held him with a dreadful fas- 
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cination. For the feet of the bearded doc- 
tor made no sound, yet they were moving 
nearer and nearer to the cot. And the 
fiend’s grisly lips, which showed like 
bloodless slabs of flesh between the beard, 
were parted in a smile of insane gloating ! 
* Dwight held himself ready to spring 
up, gun in hand. He now understood 
tvhat sort of hellishness had been going on 
in herel And at the thought of the un- 
suspecting men who had awakened at mid- 
night to find this creeping demon with his 
noose bending above them, his blood ran 
cold. For the squat figure in the cape was 
now bending above the cot, was reaching 
out his pudgy, obscene hands with a sort 
of hideous gentleness to place the noose 
over his victim’s head. 

Now! Now was the moment! And 
while the hair bristled on his scalp, Dwight 
slid one hand across his lap to seize the 
revolver at his side. 

Then abruptly cold horror like stran- 
gling fingers of ice closed on his throat. 
For where the pistol had been, the fin- 
gers of his groping hand encountered 
something as repulsive as the touch of 
rotting flesh. At the same moment he 
lunged away. Lunged but could not move 
— for fingers like the jaws of a vise were 
on his shoulders, dragging him back! 

He struggled to his feet, still unable to 
turn and face the nameless horror which 
had fastened itself upon his back, for 
the strength of the thing which held him 
was like that of a boa constrictor. A cold 
and hairy arm had encircled his throat in 
a deadly strangle-hold which held the air 
in his bursting lungs and seemed to be 
forcing his eyes from their sockets with 
the torturous pressure. 

Still he fought with his waning strength, 
for the horrid little monster of a doctor 
was moving toward him now, a low 
chuckle quivering in his throat. 

A choked cry of fear and defiance rat- 
tled from Dwight’s lungs and he made a 


desperate lunge at the fiend. Something 
stung his arm, something like the jab of 
a hypodermic. His senses began to swim. 
Giddily he reeled, felt himself released to 
stagger forward blindly. 

Blackness passed for a moment over 
Stanley Dwight’s mind, blackness which 
he felt, in that awful moment of awaken- 
ing consciousness, had been something 
sweet and merciful. For now his hands 
were bound to his sides, the noose was 
about his neck, and he was being dragged 
up, up from the floor. He saw the green 
lights spinning; he saw the bearded face 
of the doctor, floating hazily like the head 
of a demon. Then the dark flowed back, 
gratefully swallowing mind and senses. 

CHAPTER THREE 

Hostage of the Dead 

T"'|WIGHT opened his eyes. For a long 
time, it seemed, he had lain there in 
a semi-conscious stupor. Now his nerves 
jerked thoroughly alive. Instinct warned 
him of the nearness of some living pres- 
ence. 

He blinked into the eerie twilight of the 
tunnel-like passage in which he lay, real- 
ized that he was lying upon a clammy 
floor of stone, his hands and arms still 
bound. He flung his body over. Pain 
shot through him at the first movement 
of his wrenched and swollen neck. But in 
the shock which now smote his cringing 
nerves, the pain was forgotten. 

A silent figure was bending above him. 
It was a woman. Pink tights ruffled at the 
waist — the outmoded chorus-girl costume 
of the murderess he had seen move in the 
waxworks ! Next his eye fell on the point 
of light that gleamed dully on the blade 
of the knife she held, striking the weird 
attitude of some sacrificial priestess. 

Then he saw the face, and a queer sob 
of mingled incredulity and despair forced 
itself between his gritted teeth. For it was 
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the face of the girl with the dark eyes 
and hair whom he had seen in the flop- 
house ! The black eyes bored into his now 
with a strange fanatical gleam that gave 
to her face a mingled beauty and horror. 
The knife seemed on the point of de- 
scending. . . . Dwight’s jaw set ; he steeled 
himself for the blow. 

And then the frozen look on the girl’s 
face changed. Human feeling betrayed 
itself, a sort of startled anxiety. “Oh!” 
she sobbed. Then in a suppressed whis- 
per, “I almost killed you — I thought you 
were one of them!” 

“The first break I’ve had,” Dwight 
grunted. “Cut these ropes quick! Who 
are you?” 

“My name doesn’t matter,” she said. 
With quick fingers she slit the ropes and 
released him. “I came here to kill. You’re 
going to help me.” 

Dwight got to his feet. “I’m going to 
get out!” he said. 

“But you can’t!” the girl whispered. 
“We’re prisoners. The trap-door that 
leads into the waxworks is guarded, and 
it’s the only exit. They caught me hiding 
in there, just as they did you. But they 
didn’t search me; I had the knife hidden 
under my sash. I pretended to be uncon- 
scious and they left me in this passage. 
Now I’m going on. I’m going to kill him 
anyhow !” 

"Him? Who do you mean?” 

“Dr. Magwood.” 

“Then,” Dwight stammered, “it is Mag- 
wood — here, alive?” 

She nodded. 

“And what’s that got to do with you?” 

“You remember,” she said, “that man 
with me there in the rooming-house — the 
poor creature with the mutilated face? 
He’s Fred, my brother. He was Fred, I 
mean. Now he’s a maniac with a broken 
mind, one of this fiendish doctor’s vic- 
tims.” 

“Tell me about him — Magwood,” 


Dwight said. “What’s he doing?” 

“Bringing dead murderers back to 
life!” she sobbed. “He’s stolen the for- 
mula for some sort of synthetic blood to 
revive them. But he has to have fresh 
human blood for his work. He traps his 
victims in the waxworks, just as Fred 
was trapped. He drains the blood from 
these victims, then revives them with his 
chemicals and they become monsters. 

“Those he can’t revive are embalmed 
and put in this museum. Fred and two 
others managed to escape. But they 
couldn’t become men again. The stuff in 
their veins made them thirst for blood. 
You saw — there — there in that room. It 
was dreadful. I had searched for Fred, 
found him there. But he had killed a man, 
was trying to drink — God ! I can’t say it. 

“You see, that’s why I couldn’t go to 
the police. I managed to get him away, 
take him home, lock him up. He swore he 
would get the two other victims and come 
here, kill them all. But — ” she sobbed 
fiercely, “that’s what I’m going to do!” 

“Rot 1” Dwight snapped. “With a 
knife? We’ll go back, fight our way out, 
then come back with the police — ” 

WIGHT broke off to follow the girl’s 
' a ~ , tense gaze. She was staring toward 
a ruffled ribbon of light which showed 
beneath a curtain at the end of the pas- 
sage. Sounds came from beyond that cur- 
tain — a murmur of voices, a rhythmic 
creak, creak, like the noise of a rusty pen- 
dulum. A medley of strange chemical 
smells drifted to their nostrils, and a per- 
sistent reek like the sickening, bloody 
smell of a slaughterhouse. 

A voice rose above the murmur: “A 
little more blood, Brutus, a little more 
blood.” 

Dwight seized the girl’s arm. “Come !” 
he whispered. 

She pulled away. “No!” she said. “I’m 
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going in !” And she ran stumbling toward 
the curtain, the knife in her hand. 

With an oath, Dwight raced after her. 
But he was too late. She flung the cur- 
tain aside and went staggering into the 
room. Dwight followed — and as the thick 
velvet curtains rippled past his body, ta- 
lon-like hands clawed at him from either 
side, gripping his arms and shoulders. He 
fought, but his body was dragged back, 
held as in a straitjacket. 

Further struggle was useless. The two 
powerful creatures, with the bloodless, 
dead faces and cold, empty eyes, pressed 
their loathsome bodies against him, pin- 
ioned his arms securely. Another of the 
beasts was holding the sobbing girl. 

The blood throbbed hotly in Dwight’s 
temples. His throat seemed dry, scaly. 
He stared helplessly about the strange 
long room — something between a labora- 
tory and an abattoir. Long tables held 
test-tubes and retorts and all the gleaming 
apparatus of the chemist. There were 
shelves of chemicals and curious looking 
machines. 

In one corner a weird contrivance 
caught Dwight’s wildly gazing eyes. It 
was something like a child’s seesaw, 
mounted on a frame of gleaming steel. 
Strapped to it was the naked body of a 
man, and at each end one of the grisly, 
grey man-monsters was keeping the con- 
traption in motion, bending and straight- 
ening his gaunt, repulsive body with the 
stiff and rigid movements of an automa- 
ton. This accounted for the creaking sound 
which Dwight had heard in the passage. 

His captors had made no move; they 
seemed to be awaiting orders. Here and 
there about the walls of the room, 
numbers of the repellent creatures were 
squatting on their haunches like apes, 
their lean, hairy arms dangling, their 
bloodless faces stamped with a listless 
and dismal despair. And worse — hun- 
ger, stark hunger was in their insane eyes 


as they watched him through the red, un- 
canny mist of light which fell from 
globes in the ceiling. Dwight shuddered. 

“Prepare the girl!” The words came 
from somewhere behind, in a lisping voice 
that was somehow vile and unnatural. 

Dwight jerked his head about. Beyond 
a nearby laboratory table, the shaggy head 
of Dr. Magwood was visible, thrusting up 
from the hunched shoulders, caped in 
black like the body of some loathsome bat. 
He was moving about briskly with tubes 
and phials. 

The fiend who held the girl moved 
away with her. Dwight held himself in 
check, trying to formulate some plan. 
With a morbid fascination he watched the 
frightful doctor’s hands, thought of the 
man’s unspeakable practices. Those were 
the hands that cut human beings to pieces 
— for pleasure ! God ! It would be bet- 
ter if he and the girl were dead and in 
decent graves ! 

Magwood was holding a test-tube in 
each hand. He poured liquid from one 
to the other. Pfff! A small explosion 
shattered the tube and sent billows of 
acrid smoke into the air. The doctor 
sprang back, neither injured nor alarmed, 
and began wiping his hands on a towel. 
Now he looked at Dwight, fingering him 
with his eyes as a butcher might a calf 
brought in for slaughtering. 

“Strip him and bind him,” Magwood 
lisped, “and take him to the meat room.” 

The meat room ! Dwight fought again, 
straining and snarling like a trapped ani- 
mal. But other monsters sprang to the 
assistance of those who held him. Their 
rasplike hands tied him and lifted him 
and carried him, still struggling, to that 
place of unspeakable dread. 

nnHEY went through a narrow door- 
i**" way, and Dwight was flung without 
ceremony upon the floor. He heard the 
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door close; he lifted his eyes, and an al- 
most intolerable impulse to retch and 
vomit seized him. The reek of the place 
was frightful, and what he saw was in- 
describably worse. For from the walls 
of this small abattoir, there hung by meat 
hooks, like so much beef in a market, four 
hideous bodies, headless, naked, with 
small glass bowls beneath each gory neck 
to catch the dripping blood! 

There was a small, round hole in the 
door at about eye level, a peep-hole ap- 
parently, where the captors could stare in 
at their victims. Dwight staggered to his 
feet, inched his way to the door and 
stared out. 

He gasped, grinding his teeth together 
and digging the nails of his fingers into 
his palms. For two of the nauseous reve- 
nants were carrying the body of the girl 
toward the seesaw contraption. Limp and 
inert, her slender body lay in their clutches 
like a wilted flower, her dark hair trail- 
ing back from the pallid face. 

Horror and a sickened fascination 
glued Dwight’s eyes to the scene. He saw 
the ghouls halt the motion of the seesaw, 
narrowed his eyes to stare at the great 
muscular body that lay upon it. Panic 
swept over him as he recognized in the 
square, brutal features the face of the 
murderer, Bysshe Guttman, the man who 
had been drowned a month before in the 
swift currents off Alcatraz! 

Disgust, loathing, and a vertigo of in- 
credulous terror gripped him then, held 
him in its frozen talons as he watched the 
inert body of the girl being placed upon 
the machine, saw her strapped there at the 
side of the dead cannibal, while a strange 
contrivance of tubes with a dial and 
siphon was fastened to her numb wrists. 
He went berserk then, writhing at his 
bonds, beating his helpless body against 
the door which would not yield. 

Gradually he sobered, took a desperate 
grip on his throbbing nerves and tried to 


think. The opening of a door behind him 
caused him to swing his body clumsily 
about. A man had come into the room 
and stood confronting him, and for a wild 
instant Dwight thought that his reason 
had cracked. For the man who stood in 
the doorway was Professor Collins! 

After a moment the professor spoke. 
“It seems,” he said calmly, “that we are 
in the same boat.” 

Dwight found his voice. “Good God! 
What — ? I thought — ” 

“It might have occurred to you,” said 
the professor, “that I would be more val- 
uable to them alive than dead. That head- 
less wax figure on the floor in a pool of 
blood was a thing easily contrived. It 
served to establish my death and they 
stole it out of there later.” 

“Good God !” Dwight burst out. 
“They’ll use you in this business too, 
then?” 

“Perhaps. . .” Collins seemed resigned 
now, all trace of his erratic temper van- 
ished. “And you too — if you’ll permit a 
rather grisly jest.” 

“What do they intend to do with us — 
the girl and me?” 

“The girl is being used now,” Professor 
Collins said, “in the process of resurrect- 
ing Guttman.” 

“Then Guttman is. . . ?” 

“Technically alive now. Magwood tells 
me that he had planned the thing before 
Guttman’s escape. Guttman expected to 
be drowned, but Magwood had promised 
to revive him, and he thought it worth 
the chance. For almost thirty days the 
man’s heart has been beating. There are 
moments, he says, when a flicker of con- 
sciousness is evident. In the end, I have 
no doubt, he will live.” 

“With your chemicals in his veins — 
like these others?” 

/‘'■OLLINS shook his head; there was 
^ the hint of a smile on his lips now. 
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“I’m afraid I exaggerated a bit in my ex- 
citement,” he said. “Frankly, there is no 
magical chemical, as you believe— only a 
System. I have used it with considerable 
success on animals and it consists in the 
use of artificial respiration, artificial 
heating of the body, injections of defibri- 
nated blood, physiological salts and 
epinephrine, or adrenalin. Even my see- 
saw plan, which you see them using, has 
been experimented with before. It forces 
the blood to circulate by constantly shift- 
ing the center of gravity.” 

“But these monsters,” Dwight pro- 
tested. “What is it that flows in their 
veins — surely not blood ? They won’t 
bleed,” 

“Not after Magwood has dosed them 
with a newly developed hemostatic, the 
work of a Canadian doctor who perfected 
it to the extent that it will instantly stop 
bleeding from even a major blood vessel. 

“These creatures you see are not re- 
animated corpses. They did not die. 
When they were weakened by pain and 
fear and loss of blood, which Magwood 
extracted for his use, they were dosed 
with the hemostatic and told that they 
were no longer human. Magwood’s hyp- 
notic suggestion and the fact that they 
would not bleed has convinced them that 
they are nothing but walking cadavers. 
It also awakened an insane craving for 
blood. He feeds them small doses and 
keeps them in a state of docile slavery.” 

“And these?” Dwight jerked his head 
toward the hanging bodies. 

“They were too unruly, Magwood in- 
forms me. He finds other uses for them. 

Dwight’s face twisted into a sickened 
scowl ; a crawling nausea turned and 
twisted in the pit of his stomach. The 
tense silence of the place was punctuated 
by the creaking of the machine on which 
the body of the girl was strapped like a 
human sacrifice, while the blood in her 
veins was being sapped by the loathsome 


thing beside her. In the end she would be 
another of these repulsive ghouls! 

Some emotion deeper than fear stirred 
in Dwight then, something primeval, in- 
herent in his blood. His black eyes blazed 
with a new fire as he lifted them now to 
Professor Collins’ face. 

“Look here,” he said, “you’re not in 
the same fix as we are. He won’t kill you ; 
he needs you. But with your help, I’ll 
destroy this monster, even if it costs my 
life, which it probably will. It’ll likely 
cost yours too. But you won’t stand back 
on that account, will you, Professor?” 

Collins did not answer at once. As 
Dwight stared at him, he felt the blood 
draining from his own cheeks, felt a more 
appalling horror than any which had 
gripped him. For Collins had looked 
away, was staring abstractedly at the wall. 

“Speak, man!” Dwight half screamed. 
“Are you a fiend too, or just a coward ?” 

Collins’ glance swung back; the eyes 
were cold, emotionless. “You cannot un- 
derstand, perhaps,” he said, “but neither 
life nor death nor any human value means 
anything to me — nothing but science. Sci- 
ence is my life, my god!” 

“You’re a coward !” Dwight snarled. 
“You’re yellow to the quivering marrow 
of your bones !” 

He stopped, biting off his words 
sharply. A queer alarming light had 
sprung into the professor’s eyes. It was 
the lurid glimmer of monomania, the 
flame that hides in darkness, unseen by 
normal eyes except when betrayed by a 
moment’s passion! 

“My God!” The words forced them- 
selves in a half groan from Dwight’s 
throat. “My God ! I see it now. There is 
no Maywood ; there is only Collins !” 

No flicker of emotion showed in the 
professor’s face, but strange yellow 
lights were crawling in his eyeballs. 
“Have it your way,” he said quietly. 
“What of it ? Society has dogged me with 
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its taboos, refused me living men for my 
experiments. But science will not be 
thwarted. I wondered how long the wig 
and whiskers and cape would fool you. It 
doesn’t matter. In a few hours you will 
be hanging on the wall here like any other 
dog.” A look of deep-rooted cruelty be- 
trayed itself in the immobile features as 
he added, "“But first I’ll let you see the 
girl, let you see what we do to her !” 

nPHAT was the last straw. Dwight’s 
nerves cracked. Reason was swamped ; 
only the blind and driving impetus of 
outraged instincts remained as he threw 
his shackled body toward the fiend. 

Heels against the wall, he thrust out his 
lowered head like a battering ram, drove 
with all his power. It caught the profes- 
sor in the belly, jarred him back against 
the opposite wall. Dwight toppled to the 
floor, writhing and kicking like a tied cat. 

Rage, suddenly unleashed, burned like 
an angry fire in the professor’s face. A 
knife leaped into his hand and he sprang 
like an insane, gibbering monkey upon the 
helpless body of his victim. Dwight 
kicked, butted with his head, rolled over 
and over, threshing his bound body from 
right to left, while the little monster clung 
to him like a catamount. He seemed de- 
termined to cut Dwight’s throat without 
injuring the rest of the body. And it was 
this intent which gave Dwight his few 
minutes’ Tespite from death. 

But Dwight was weakening. At last, 
with burning lungs racked by the unequal 
struggle, he found himself flat on his back, 
saw the blade of the knife inexorably de- 
scending toward his jugular vein. 

The knife stopped in mid-air. From 
the main room had come the staccato 
sound of gunfire! Pandemonium seemed 
to break loose then. There were cries and 
curses, the crash of objects thrown and 
broken, the slap of running feet! 

Collins sprang to his feet, dropped the 
knife, dived through the door. 


Flinging his body about, Dwight seized 
the knife with savage eagerness. While 
out there the sounds of battle heightened, 
he struggled with his bonds. He managed 
at last to free his wrists and ankles. Then 
he peered out the door. His mouth 
widened in amazement. 

Already the place was a shambles 
of corpses and milling bodies. The 
grey-faced monsters were fighting in a 
pack, like wolves. Urging them on was 
Collins, with an automatic in each hand, 
firing at the three men in the curtained 
entrance. 

Those three, automatics in their hands, 
were spraying the room with a murderous 
fire! Shoulder to shoulder they stood, 
shouting cries and jeers at the cornered 
ghouls, and their faces were like the faces 
of their foes. They were, Dwight real- 
ized now, the three who had sworn to 
come back and wipe out this place of 
torment. One of them he recognized, by 
his split mouth and hanging lower jaw, 
as the brother of the dark-haired girl. 
They had arrived just in time. 

But the relief which had flared in 
Dwight’s breast was smothered a moment 
later by mounting despair. He had turned 
toward the now motionless seesaw. Bul- 
lets were whistling through the air, spat- 
tering the plastered wall behind it. The 
half-alive murderer and the living girl 
were equally exposed to that annihilating 
gunfire — and it was evident, as men tum- 
bled from the grey and howling ranks of 
the ghouls, that the crazed gunmen had 
failed to see or recognize the girl, and 
would not stop until all life was wiped out 
of the place. 

Dwight measured the distance between 
him and the girl. He might reach and 
free her — but they could never escape. 
They would never survive that fire. 

Then inspiration dawned upon his brain 
with a wild surge of joy. It was a single 
picture, flashed from his memory — the 
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doctor, the two chemicals which when 
mixed had caused the small explosion ! 

Dwight dropped to his hands and 
knees. He darted out the door and scut- 
tled like a rabbit for the shelter of the 
nearby laboratory table. One of the 
ghouls loomed up before him, with up- 
raised knife. He tackled the hideous shape 
by the legs. It fell heavily to the floor 
and he raced on. Bullets sang past him; 
a slug tore a bite from his heel, but he did 
not stop. 

A moment later the two bottles were 
in his trembling hands. He placed one of 
them against the wall, then darted back 
a few yards and hurled the other at it. 

A dull concussion thundered in the air. 
A sheet of fire leaped out like a spreading 
stain across the room. Abruptly the at- 
mosphere was choked by a thick and soggy 
smoke, acrid and stifling, that rolled and 
boiled its blinding vapor over the scene 
of carnage. 

The cries redoubled. For a moment bul- 
lets ceased to fly. 

Knife in hand, Dwight plunged through 
the smoke, fought his way through the 
struggling, blinded ghouls to the girl. He 
found her struggling weakly into con- 
sciousness, slashed the bonds that held 
her, threw her across his shoulder. Then, 
following the wall, he groped toward the 
entrance. Now the maniacs had come to 
grips in the blinding fog of smoke with 
knife and tooth and claw. Heaving bodies 
were all about him; a knife slashed his 
shoulder. But he fought his way to the 
entrance, plunged down the now deserted 
passage. He climbed painfully through 
the trap-door that opened in the floor of 
the waxworks. There he laid the girl 
aside and heaped a pile of heavy furni- 
ture over the basement’s only exit, lock- 
ing the battling fiends in their smoky hell. 

Then he called the police. 

A N HOUR later Dwight, with the 
weak but otherwise uninjured girl, 


sat cozily in the back seat of a police car 
which was whisking them to their re- 
spective homes. 

Still a little dazed, the girl had listened 
to his explanation in silence. Now she 
asked: “But why did he do it? Why 
would a respected scientist stoop to such 
a thing?” 

“As he boasted,” Dwight said, “science 
was his god. Anything, even the use of 
humans in his experiments, was justified 
in his mind. Society, of course, would not 
permit it, and that irked him. He wanted 
to raise the dead, to be a sort of god 
himself. 

“Then the idea of getting Guttman to 
escape and take a chance on a revival 
after he was drowned must have occurred 
to him. He had a special reason for that. 
Guttman was reputed to have a million 
dollars hidden, and with that money Col- 
lins could have financed his dangerous 
experiments to the end of his days. And 
that was what he desired most in life. 

“The reason he brought me into it is 
obvious. He wanted a reliable report of 
his death to be circulated. That would 
leave him to work unhindered in his se- 
cret slaughter-house, and it would also 
leave his reputation unstained.” 

“It’s horrible, horrible,” the girl mut- 
tered. “I — I’m glad, now, that my poor 
brother was killed. It — it’s better for him. 
But I can’t forget the horror of it all.” 

“You can try,” Dwight said. “And if 
you’ll let me. I’ll try to help you. I think 
I can. There are so many things I want 
to talk to you about. You might begin by 
telling me your name.” 

Smiling wanly, she told him. They 
nestled a little closer together on the seat. 
Outside the window of the car the fog 
swirled and billowed, but it was no longer 
sinister. It seemed soft and somehow 
comforting, like a pleasant veil that shut 
out all fearful memories, and walled them 
in an intimate world of their own. 
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Jimmy Kent had been warned not 
to take his beautiful young bride to 
Sharon — to the ghost town his 
grandfather had founded, the city 
of the living dead . « . . 


, y TF I WAS you, stranger, I wouldn’t 
* I go to Sharon — ’specially — ” The 
lanky filling-station operator 
swung his hollow-cheeked head toward 
the dark-haired girl sitting in Jimmy 
Kent’s coupe under the shelter. “’Spe- 
cially with the lady along. You’d better 
ride right past — and keep on going.” 

“Why ?” Jimmy Kent’s stocky body, set 
firmly on wide-planted booted feet and 
clad in worn khaki breeches, gray shirt 
and battered hat, seemed to shout that 
James Warren Kent would go any 
damned place he pleased. “Sharon folks 
got the plague, or something?” 

“There ain’t no folks there — that is, 
living folks.” The operator’s deep-sunk 
eyes glittered strangely in the white glow 
of the single gasoline lantern hanging 
under the rickety shelter. “Every living 
soul moved away years ago when the 
Sharon Mine petered out. They say that 
Amos Sawyer, the man who sunk all his 
money in the mine, put a curse on the 
place. He said if anybody came to Shar- 
on, the dead would rise from their graves 
on Boot Hill and chase them out of town.” 
His voice dropped to a harsh whisper that 
grated on Jimmy’s nerves. “I’ve talked 
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to men who’ve heard the dead screaming 
and seen them walking in Sharon !” 

“Yeah?” Jimmy’s square jaw, stubbly 
with a day’s growth of reddish brown 
beard, jutted forward a fraction, and his 
blue eyes narrowed, causing little crow- 
foot wrinkles to form in the tanned skin 
of his face. “Amos Sawyer was my 
grandfather. He died two years ago while 
I was on an engineering job in South 
America. He left me the Sharon Mine. 
I got married when I got back to the 
States.” He jerked his head toward the 
girl in the coupe. “The firm I worked 
for went blooey, and we decided to look 
over the Sharon Mine as a sort of vaca- 
tion and honeymoon combined. We’ve got 
grub and stuff for two weeks packed in 
the back of the coup6, and we’re staying 
there at least that long. If any dead peo- 
ple come walking around us we'll give ’em 
a pick and shovel and put ’em to work.” 

The operator accepted a crisp bill, shuf- 
fled toward the station, his long arms dan- 
gling from narrow, bony shoulders. Near- 
ing the door of the little building, he 
stopped, turned. “Say, there’s an old guy 
in the station that’s trying to beat a ride. 
He lives a couple of miles on the other 
side of where you turn off for Sharon. 
He can show you the place. How about 
it?” 

“Okay. Trot him out.” Jimmy climbed 
into the coupe, grinned reassuringly at 
the slim, dark-eyed girl beside him, patted 
her hand, and his broad face went grave 
as he felt her trembling. 

“Do — do you think we ought to go on, 
Jimmy?” She drew closer to him, her 
husky voice troubled. “It sounds so — so 
terrible !” 

“Aw, it’s nothing, Cora, baby.” He 
squeezed her slim fingers. “We’ll have — ” 

The operator came out of the building, 
followed by a short, wizened man who 
walked with a queerly sidling gait. 

Bright, beady eyes peered over a thin 


hooked nose and a scraggly beard that 
masked sharp features. His thin, knobby 
wrists stuck out inches from the ragged 
edge of his coat sleeves. A strange air of 
uncleanliness seemed to radiate from the 
man. Jimmy’s jaws hardened. 

“Pack-Rat’ll show you the way, stran- 
ger.” The operator gave Jimmy his 
change. Pack-Rat climbed on the right- 
hand running-board of the coupe, dirty, 
clawlike hands gripping the door edge. 
Cora Kent slid closer to Jimmy, and the 
latter got a whiff of foul, cheap whiskey 
that came from the shabby Pack-Rat. “If 
you two have any trouble, or run out of 
anything,” the operator went on, “just 
come back up here. Jake Pond’ll take 
care of you. Won’t I, Pack-Rat?” 

TIMMY KENT hunched over the wheel 
** of his speeding coupe, the cool night 
wind stirring the reddish mop of his hair, 
whipping the cigarette smoke from his 
wide, hard lips. The headlights bathed 
the sandy highway ahead, boring a white 
pathway through the velvety darkness of 
the desert night. Sand, flung up by the 
spinning wheels, swished dryly against 
the fenders, a ghostly whisper above the 
roar of the motor. 

Cora Kent sat pressed against her hus- 
band, quiet except when slight tremors 
shook her slim body. It made Jimmy feel 
queerly nervous. Pack-Rat stood crouched 
on the runningboard, clutching the door 
edge; and occasionally, out of the tail of 
his eye, Jimmy could see Pack-Rat’s 
beady eyes furtively toward him, then 
whip straight ahead. The bleary stare 
gave Jimmy the creeps. He cleared his 
throat. 

“What,” he growled, “is all this stuff 
about dead people yelling and walking in 
Sharon ?” 

“It’s fac’, Mister!” Pack-Rat’s hoarse 
voice was but a croak. “Some of ’em been 
dead so long they ain’t nothin’ but bones — 
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jest skeletons — but they come right outta 
Boot Hill an’ walk all over Sharon! I — 
I seen ’em! They yell an’ scream.” He 
gulped noisily. “You better not go there, 
Mister !” 

“Yeah?” Jimmy’s wide lips tightened 
into a grim smile. 

“Honest, Mister.” Pack-Rat jammed 
his head in the open window, his beady 
eyes burning. Cora drew closer to Jimmy. 
“They’re walkin’ skeletons! You’ll see 
’em an’ hear ’em! They yell an’ scream 
at night !” 

They rode in silence for a few minutes. 
Jimmy could feel his wife’s whole body 
quivering with uneasiness. 

“Road turns to the right, then it’s four 
miles to Sharon,” Pack-Rat directed. “An’ 
— an’ if you don’t mind, Mister, I’d like to 
ride as far as Sharon with you. I — I’m 
scared to be out here alone.” 

Jimmy laughed, turned at the road in- 
dicated, and droned through sand for 
several minutes. Presently, the roadster 
rolled on harder ground, and Jimmy 
grunted. 

A squatty, weathered building showed 
up a little ahead to the right, its warped 
board sides painted a silver gray by the 
headlights. The shack’s black windows 
and gaping door gave the place a look of 
utter desolation. Beyond were the ghostly 
hulks of other buildings. 

“This is Sharon.” Pack-Rat’s bony fin- 
gers gripped the dooredge until the knuc- 
kles showed white. “You— you’d better 
go on to the jail. It’s got cement floors 
and walls. All the other places are about 
to fall in.” 

Jimmy stopped the coupe in front of 
the squat, gray-walled building. Pack-Rat 
dropped off the running-board. Jimmy 
pushed open the left-hand door, stepped 
to the ground, then every muscle in his 
husky body went rigid. 

A moaning wail cut through the cool 
darkness. It started as a low, throaty 


cry, then rose to a shrill, nerve-tingling 
scream that caused every nerve in Jim- 
my’s body to jangle like plucked strings. 
The cry choked short, dropping to a chok- 
ing gurgle, then stopped. It seemed to be 
coming from the jail. 

Cora Kent scrambled from the coupe, 
clung to Jimmy, her slim body jerking 
with terror, her breath coming in sobbing 
gulps. Jimmy stood stiffly, trying to quiet 
her, stared across the coupe’s turtle-back, 
rapid breath beating in his flared nostrils. 
Pack-Rat wasn’t on the other side of the 
coupC He was gone! 

Jimmy stood motionless for a moment, 
the skin of his face feeling cold, drawn 
tight, a fine mist of sweat beaded on his 
broad forehead. The breath stopped in 
his throat as the chilling cry again came 
from the gray-walled jail. The clank of 
metal on metal sounded from the gaping 
blackness of the jail door, the rasp of 
footsteps on a concrete floor. Then Jimmy 
sucked in breath through set teeth. 

Picked out in ghastly relief by the 
coupe lights, a tall, emaciated apparition 
of a man stood in the blackness of the 
jail door. Stringy hair hung down over 
a bony forehead. Wide, wildly staring 
eyes glared with an unseeing stare from a 
face which had stark madness written in 
its every sunken line. Strange, animal-like 
cries issued from lips that writhed back 
from yellow, fanglike teeth. 

The ghastly apparition stood in the 
doorway but a moment, then screaming at 
the top of its harsh, cracked voice, it 
broke into a stumbling run and disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

A BRUPTLY, the night seemed colder, 
blacker, and Jimmy felt the chill of 
sweat on his body, felt his wife’s slim 
figure jerking with terror. Pack-Rat’s 
hoarse words flashed through his mind like 
fire: “Some of ’em been dead so long 
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they ain’t nothin’ but hones — 'jest skele- 
tons. They scream — ” 

He growled deep in his throat, pushed 
the girl toward the open coup4 door. 
“Buck up, Cora, honey," he rapped, his 
tanned face hard, grim. “There’s some- 
thing queer here. What — I don’t know; 
but, by golly, I’m going to find out!” 

Three hard-heeled strides and he jerked 
open the lid to the coupe’s turtle-back, dug 
around in the well-filled space and found 
a single-barreledt twelve-gauge shotgun 
and a box of shells. Ripping the paste- 
board box open, he stuffed a handful of 
shells into his pockets, broke the gun and 
jammed a shell into the chamber, pulled 
the hammer back. 

“Here !” Jimmy caught Cora’s quiver- 
ing shoulder, shook her gently. “You get 
in the coup6 and lock yourself in. I’m 
going to blast everything that moves out 
here. You’ll be safe in there with the 
doors locked. Get in !” He reached over, 
took the keys from the ignition switch, 
locked the left-hand door,, then went 
around to the driver’s side of the car. 
Cora sat in the center of the seat, stiff 
with terror. He pulled the left-hand door 
open, flipped up the door handle to lock 
the door, ran up the glass, and handed 
the keys to his wife. 

“Now,” he said grimly, “you stay in 
there until I come back. I’m going to the 
jail.” Before she could protest, he 
slammed the door and strode toward the 
gray-building, holding his gun in his right 
fist, a flashlight in his left. 

The flashlight showed a long, narrow 
room just inside the door. The concrete 
floor of the place was gritty, and little 
drifts of sand had piled in the corners. 
The musty odor of long neglect filled the 
place, and mingled with it was another, 
ghastly smell — the faint stench of dry 
death. Jimmy’s flared nostrils twitched. 

“Pack-Rat!” he called softly. 

The gray walls flung his voice back, and 


it echoed hollowly in the empty jail. 
Straight ahead, he could see the dark 
rectangle of another doorway. He shot 
the light toward it, picked up the rusty 
streaks of iron bars lining a narrow corri- 
dor, a cell block. Dark shadows of forgot- 
ten criminals seemed to lurk in the barred 
space, and he felt a queer tightening of 
his muscles. 

“Pack-Rat!” he called again, and again 
his voice was lost in the empty building. 
He stepped forward, and the crunch of 
sand under his feet made the hair prickle 
upon the back of his neck. It sounded like 
the crunching of dry bones. 

Jimmy’s broad shoulders stiffened, and 
his teeth met as he fought the queer feel- 
ing of dread creeping over him. It was 
almost as if he sensed that something hor- 
rible was about to happen. He grunted 
derisively, took another step forward. 
Then abruptly, Cora screamed outside, her 
cry shrill with terror. 

Jimmy leaped through the doorway, 
pounded for the coup6. 

“Jimmy! Look!” Cara had the car- 
window lowered. Jimmy’s eyes followed 
her pointing finger. 

Some distance down the sandy street 
and almost directly in the coupe’s head- 
lights was something that sent the blood 
pounding in Jimmy’s temples — -made his 
hands grip flashlight and shotgun tighter. 
It was a skeleton, standing erect and walk- 
ing slowly across the street. The head- 
lights glinted on weathered bone, made 
blacker the eyeless sockets of the skull. 
The thing swayed queer ly as it walked, a 
macaber — swagger that swung its fleshless 
shoulders, showed the gruesomely empty 
cage of ribs. It seemed to be grinning, its 
gumless teeth gleaming yellowly in the 
light. 

Jamming the flashlight into his pocket, 
Jimmy whipped the shotgun up shoulder 
high, swung the muzzle toward the ghastly 
thing and squeezed the trigger. The blast- 
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ing roar ripped the quiet darkness to 
shreds, booming hollowly in the empty 
street, then the silence seemed more in- 
tense, to take on a quality that made it 
heavy, oppressing. Jimmy gulped, stared 
with widened eyes. 

T"VHE skeleton didn’t even pause in its 

macaber walk. It strolled on toward 
the black, creeping shadows at the side 
of the street. A moment — then a mad, 
nerve-jangling laugh sounded in the dark- 
ness, a numbing, chilling sound that 
turned Jimmy’s blood to ice in his veins. 
Mechanically, he reloaded the shotgun, 
raised it again; but the walking skeleton 
had reached the shadows and was gone. 

“Jimmy! Please! Let’s leave this 
place! It’s — ” Cora was getting out of 
the coupL Jimmy strode to the sobbing 
girl, put a hard arm about her jerking 
shoulders. 

“Don’t let it get you, Cora,” he rum- 
bled. “We’re having something pulled 
over on us.” His voice sounded strangely 
empty to his ears. “Skeletons don’t walk. 
They can’t. You get back in the car, lock 
yourself in. I’m looking around a bit. 
If—” 

A queer, gurgling cry came from the 
darkness. It rose to a shrill, terror-strick- 
en note, then chopped short, came again, 
mad, chilling. It was the cry of a human 
faced by some ghastly horror, and with it 
came a sound that caused Jimmy’s temples 
to throb with racing pulse — the dry, rapid 
rattle of bones upon bones ! 

Cora’s fingers bit into his arm. Her 
sobbing breath beat upon his cheek as she 
clung to him. The girl was almost frantic 
with terror. Jimmy shook her gently. 

“Get in the car.” He urged gently, 
firmly. She started screaming; a flat, 
jarring sound that made his scalp twitch. 
“Stop yelling,” he growled. “Stop it!” 

She subsided, quivering as throaty, 
shuddering sobs jerked her slim body. He 


got her into the car, closed the door and 
locked it. “Run up the window and sit 
tight until I come back. I’m going to see 
what’s up.” 

Leaving the coupe, he strode stiff-legged 
toward the spot from which the gurgling 
scream had come, whipping the livid ray 
of the flashlight ahead. 

Scabby building-fronts leaned crazily 
over what had once been a board side- 
walk. Now the planks underfoot were 
crumbling to join the sand that blanketed 
them. Gaping windows exhaled the musty 
odor of decay into his set face as he 
stalked past. Sagging doors squealed as 
they swung to errant gusts of breeze. 
The sand, drawn out into gossamer 
strands by the same stirring air, whispered 
against dry, sun-warped boards. 

Jimmy stalked on, every muscle in his 
husky body quivering, his eyeballs ach- 
ing with the strain of trying to peer be- 
yond the reach of the slowly dimming 
flashlight ray. He switched the light off 
to save the remaining power in the bat- 
teries, then clicked it back on as he heard 
the dry scutter of movement in the dark- 
ness ahead. 

As the shaft of light stabbed through 
the night, he froze motionless, breath 
sticking in his suddenly constricted throat. 
His mouth went dry, salty, and his en- 
trails went cold. The slithering whisper 
of the wind-borne sand seemed to rise to a 
chilling, macaber shriek that gibbered of 
things not meant for human ears. The 
cold crawl of sweat started at his throb- 
bing temples, crept down over his drawn 
cheeks and hard jaws. 

Impaled in the yellowing blob of light, 
less than twenty feet ahead, was the 
twitching body of a man, and lying on 
top of him fleshless, bony hands gripping 
his throat, was a skeleton! 

Even as Jimmy stared with frozen 
eyes, the ghastly pair jerked spasmodical- 
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ly, then were still, the queer stillness of 
death. 

Jimmy sucked in breath, felt the cold 
chill of air strike his set teeth. Raising 
the shotgun up to ready, he stalked for- 
ward, keeping his light upon the strange 
pair. 

They didn’t move as he neared. 

The man sprawled upon his back, his 
hands gripped about the brown arm-bones 
of the skeleton. His eyes were bulged 
from his head, glassy, staring, and filled 
with indescribable horror. His bearded 
mouth sagged open, exposing broken teeth, 
the black maw of a throat. It was Pack- 
Rat 

The skeleton lay lax upon his body, 
bony hands fixed about Pack-Rat’s skin- 
ny throat, the finger bones buried in the 
flesh. The fleshless, domed skull was 
face-down on Pack-Rat’s chest, as though 
the skeleton was gnawing with dead yel- 
low teeth at his breast. 

Jimmy gulped as a surging wave of 
nausea swept over him, then spun on his 
heel, black horror shrieking in his brain 
as the high shrill cry of a woman cut 
through the night, screaming his name. 
Cora ! 

CAND spurted from under his feet as 
^ he sprinted toward the coup£, sob- 
bing curses bursting from his lips. Cora! 
She screamed again, the pleading cry 
knifing through the mad pound of blood 
in his ears. Then her scream was blotted 
out, choked short. . . . 

Stumbling over the uneven humps of 
crumbling boards under his feet, Jimmy 
pounded toward the coup6, breath searing 
his throat as he strained every muscle. 
The lights of the coupe, still on, blacked 
out everything behind them. 

He reached the coupe. The right-hand 
door was wide open. He jabbed the 
flashlight into the car, pressed the switch. 
The seat was empty. His wife was gone ! 


Jimmy stood tensely, ears straining to 
catch every sound. Wind-borne sand 
started a macaber whispering at his feet, 
gibbering of the ghastly things that could 
have happened, and his whole body went 
cold, rigid. 

The madman who’d run screaming from 
the jail! He’d come back and — The 
walking skeleton ! Pack-Rat had been 
throttled by dead, fleshless hands! Mad 
thoughts seethed in Jimmy’s brain. 

Seconds dragged silently into minutes, 
and there was nothing but the black, close- 
hovering desert night, the maddening 
whisper of sand, and his own freezing 
thoughts. A wind-blown door somewhere 
squealed protestingly, and Jimmy whipped 
about, shotgun hip-high. 

The mad, blood-chilling laugh that had 
followed his firing at the walking skele- 
ton sounded in the crawling darkness. 
Then he heard Cora scream again. 

The cry came from his right, behind the 
gray-walled jail. It lasted but a split 
moment, then was choked off. 

Jimmy broke into a scrambling run, 
booted feet skidding in the loose sand as 
he darted toward the jail door. Reaching 
it, he pounded across the concrete floor, 
seeking a back door. Into the corridor 
flanked by the cell bars he ran, whipping 
his dimming light about. The yellow rays 
stabbed through the iron grills, bathing 
the cells with weak, sickly light, and hor- 
ror struck with chilling fingers at his 
vitals as he saw what was behind the 
bars. 

All but one of the cells oontained jum- 
bled piles of fleshless bones upon which 
rotting shreds of clothing still clung. A 
furtive movement near one of the rotted 
corpses jerked his eyes about. It was 
a beady-eyed, bloated rat crouched upon 
the filth-covered floor of the cell. The 
whole place reked of death. 

Unconsciously, Jimmy noted that one 
cell was empty, the iron door open wide. 
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then the corridor ended in a blank wall. 

Feet skidding on the sand-carpeted con- 
crete, he whirled and pounded back to the 
main room, found another door, tore it 
open, and raced into a narrow hallway 
that opened upon the street behind the 
jail. 

He left the building, felt sand under 
his feet again, and stopped motionless, 
listening. 

A moment passed, then he heard the 
crunch of sand in the darkness to his 
left. He pounded toward it, breath whis- 
tling through his set teeth, his shotgun 
up and ready. His flashlight was now 
dimmed to a pale, useless glow. He flung 
it away, raced on, guiding his course by 
the crunch of sand ahead. 

He lost the crunch of running feet, 
stopped, listening, forcing his pumping 
lungs to take breath slowly. He was sure 
now that the madman had returned, 
dragged Cora from the car. The pound- 
ing blood in his temples shut out all 
other sounds for a moment, then he heard 
the clatter of feet on stone. Sucking in 
breath, he raced toward the sound. 

A moment and the ground became 
rocky, slanting upward at a steep angle. 
It was covered with sharp, broken rock 
that turned and skidded under his feet. 
Small stones, dislodged by the person 
ahead, rattled down the slope, banging 
against his shins. He scrambled upward, 
pawing the rock with his free hand as 
the stones slid from under his feet. His 
right fist gripped the shotgun. 

The feet above clattered faster, then 
stopped. . ?'• 

■V ' 

J IMMY climbed faster, lungs pumping 
sobbing breath through gritted teeth. 
He knew now that he was on the sloping 
sides of a mine dump. Abruptly, he 
reached the lip of the slope, trod fairly 
level yet still rocky ground. He heard the 
pound of feet in the darkness ahead. 


sprinted toward the sound. The clatter 
ahead changed abruptly to a hollow boom- 
ing. Jimmy raced after it. 

Running full-tilt through the darkness, 
he abruptly crashed into a rock wall. 
Rough stone scraped skin from his face, 
banged his forehead, bruised his nose. 
The shotgun flew from his hand, clattered 
off somewhere in the darkness. The force 
of the blow nearly drove the breath from 
his body. He staggered back, hands paw- 
ing. He touched rock, moved two feet to 
the right, and touched nothing. He could 
hear the hollow boom of running feet 
straight ahead. A tight grin twisted his 
split lips, and he grunted under his breath. 
He was at the mouth of a tunnel, undoubt- 
edly an entrance to the Sharon Mine. The 
madman ahead was running down the tun- 
nel, and Cora was — 

He heard her terrified scream coming 
from the moist darkness of the tunnel, 
heard a snarling curse. Dropping to his 
knees, he pawed frantically for the lost 
shotgun, hard fingers brushing crushed 
rock, nothing else. A moment, and he 
jerked erect. He’d lost a minute already. 
The gun would have to stay lost. The 
madman was carrying Cora deeper and 
deeper into the mine. . . . 

Pawing until he found the tunnel, he 
pushed forward, one hand brushing the 
wall as he ran. A few moments and he 
could hear the pound of feet ahead, the 
harsh rasp of labored breathing. He 
quickened his pace. 

Around a turn in the tunnel, he saw the 
faint glimmer of yellow light. A few 
feet farther and the light spread to a 
roughly rectangular glow. Silhouetted 
against it, he could see the racing figure 
of a tall, gaunt man. Over his right shoul- 
der, the man carried the limp form of a 
woman, and Jimmy knew that it was Cora. 
He pounded forward, hot rage boiling in 
his veins. 

The man ahead ran faster, sprinting 
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for the light. Suddenly, he darted to one 
side, and was gone. 

Jimmy tore after him, labored breath 
searing his throat, leg-muscles jerking 
under the strain as he pushed them to 
the limit. 

Abruptly, he whipped around a corner, 
light blazing in his eyes, then the ground 
fell away from beneath his feet, and he 
plunged forward to the rocky floor. His 
forehead struck rock, knocking him half 
unconscious. Dimly, he saw Cora hud- 
dled upon the floor of a square-shapped 
tunnel cut in the rock. His mind regis- 
tered the glinting points of yellow light 
in the rough rock of the tunnel end, then 
a crushing weight fell upon him. Some- 
thing banged into the back of his head, 
exploding a thousand lights within his 
skull, then came blackness. 

J IMMY KENT’S eyes snapped open as 
consciousness returned with a flooding 
rush of pain. His head felt as if his skull 
had been split. His back ached. Ropes 
bit into his wrists, rasping the skin from 
the flesh. His ankles were also tied. He 
turned his head, looked about. 

Cora was lying upon the floor of the 
tunnel some distance from him, also tied 
hand and foot. The small space was illu- 
minated by four miners’ candles stuck 
upon the top of an empty dynamite-case. 
By the flickering glow, he could see that 
his wife was conscious, her dark eyes 
upon him. Her softly oval face was pale, 
and she was stiff with fear. He twisted 
his head farther. He and Cora were the 
only persons in the place. 

“How — how’d he get you, Cora?” His 
tongue felt swollen, furry. 

“Somebody came up to the car.” The 
girl shuddered. “I thought it was you 
coming back. I opened the door, and a 
man dragged me out, put his hand over 
my mouth. I screamed — and — and — he 
choked me.” Her slim body shook with 


sobs. “I — I’m so frightened, Jimmy! 
We’ll never get — ” 

“Buck up, Cora, baby.” Jimmy grinned 
mirthlessly. “We’ve got to figure a way 
to get out of here.” 

“And that,” a low, harsh voice croaked 
behind him, “can’t be done! You’re both 
staying !” 

Jimmy rolled over, stared at the black 
bore of the tunnel. Standing just inside 
was a tall, lanky man. In the flickering 
light, his hunched shoulders gave him the 
appearance of a strange human vulture 
gloating over them. His deep-sunk eyes 
glittered in the glow of the four candles, 
gleaming with a mad light. It was the 
filling-station operator, Jake Pond. 

Jimmy’s eyes swept the lanky figure 
from head to foot, then he saw why he’d 
fallen when he’d reached the end of the 
tunnel. The floor dropped almost eighteen 
inches in a step-like break. He hadn’t 
seen the drop. Jake, he knew now, had 
jumped him before he could recover from 
the fall. The purpose of Jake’s interest in 
the dead city of Sharon was now clear to 
Jimmy. He tugged at the ropes about his 
wrists as hot rage flooded his body. The 
ropes only bit deeper into his flesh. 

“Hate to leave the gal here,” Jake 
Pond’s voice was a dry chuckle, “but there 
ain’t no help for it She — ” 

“You murdering skunk!” Jimmy rum- 
bled as things clicked into place in his 
mind. “You got me to take Pack-Rat in 
my car by saying he was trying to beat a 
ride. He wasn’t. He was to steer us into 
the Sharon Jail, and on some pretext get 
either me, or both of us, to go in one of 
the cells. He’d have locked the cell door 
and left us to starve, like those other poor 
devils in there. The screams people heard 
were the agonized cries of those men 
whom you and Pack-Rat locked up and 
left to die of thirst and hunger. You 
low down — ” 

“What of it?” Jake Pond leered, his 
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deep-sunk eyes flaming with a mad hate. 
“You can’t never prove it. Pack-Rat 
found the Sharon Mine had gold in it. 
You can see it in the tunnel face.” He 
waved a bony hand. “We’ve took out 
near two hundred pounds of the stuff, 
but we got to leave the rest — ” 

“We?” roared Jimmy. “You killed 
Pack-Rat! Choked him with a wire, tied 
a skeleton to the wire, and thought that 
would run me out of Sharon ! That walk- 
ing skeleton was sliding on a wire!” 

“Yeah. I done that.” Jake squirmed, 
glared- balefully at Jimmy. “Pack-Rat 
was to get you both in the cell, like you 
say. He went in the jail to hide one of 
the fellows what wasn’t dead yet, and 
the man got away. He was to lock you up, 
then come back to the filling-station. We 
got a back road and it ain’t but eight 
miles that way, and thirty the way you 
went. I got to Sharon a half-hour be- 
fore you did. The skeleton and the crazy 
man didn’t scare you off, so I thought of 
getting Pack-Rat. Getting him that way 
helped scare you.” 

TTE LOOKED up at the gleaming tun- 
nel-face, and greed glittered in his 
eyes, gave way to a mad, cunning light. 
“And I don’t have to split with him, nei- 
ther. I hate to leave the rest of the 
gold, but — ” His pale lips writhed back 
from stained teeth, “I got to. I’m set- 
tin’ a blast that’ll drop fifty feet of the 
tunnel roof, plugging you back in here. 
I’m leaving you the candles. I’m putting 
a half-hour fuse on the blast, so’s I’ll 
have time to get back to the filling-station 
before it goes off. I can cash in, leave 
the country, and live royal.” 

“You can’t get away with it, Pond!” 
choked Jimmy, cold sweat bathing his 
body. “We’ll be missed. The Police’ll 
hunt and — ” 

“Let ’em hunt. They can’t prove noth- 
ing. In a week’s time, the wind’ll drift 


sand over the back road. I’m going now 
to get rid of Pack-Rat.” And before Jim- 
my could say anything, Jake Pond had 
ducked back into the dark tunnel. His 
clumping footsteps clattered fainter and 
fainter on the rocky floor. 

“You — you think he’ll do it? Blow us 
up?” Cora’s dark eyes were big with 
horror. 

“Not,” Jimmy told her grimly, “if I 
can help it !” 

He stretched his husky body flat on 
the floor, squirmed, rolled toward the wall. 
Reaching it, he wriggled until he’d got- 
ten his shoulders against the rough stone. 
Then, drawing his stocky legs up, he set 
about the nerve-wracking task of getting 
to his feet. After falling a half-dozen 
times, he finally made it, cord-like blood 
vessels standing out on his throat as he 
tottered erect, balanced. Cora watched 
him, eyes bright with hope. 

Moving carefully, Jimmy hopped to 
the dynamite box upon which the can- 
dles were burning. The box was all of 
eight feet away. Cora was on the other 
side of the box. He reached the box, 
turned his back to it, then gritting his 
teeth, he thrust his bound wrists out over 
the flame of one of the candles. He grunt- 
ed as the flame licked his wrist, scorching 
his flesh, burned the hair from his skin. 
The sharp odor of burning cloth, hemp, 
hair and flesh filled the narrow tunnel- 
head. Jimmy pulled on the ropes, felt 
them give a trifle. He jammed them back 
into the candle flame, felt the heat sear 
his wrists. Another jerk, and his wrists 
were free. He tore the ropes free, 
dropped to his feet and jerked the ropes 
from his ankles. He started toward his 
wife, then stopped, listening. 

Heavy footsteps clattered in the dark 
tunnel. Jake Pond was coming back ! 

Hurriedly, Jimmy flopped back to the 
floor, wound the loose rope about his an- 
kles, thrust his hands behind his back. 
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Jake Pond clumped into the tunnel 
end. The lanky filling-station man had 
Pack-Rat’s body draped over his bony 
shoulder. He dropped the lifeless figure 
to the floor, stood leering down at Jimmy 
and Cora. 

“Well,” he croaked hoarsely, “I’ve set 
the blast. The fuse’s burning. You got 
about twenty-nine minutes. I’m leaving, 
and I’m leaving Pack-Rat and the four 
candles with you.” He backed into the tun- 
nel. “So long!” He turned to leave. 

Jimmy left the rocky floor like an un- 
coiling spring. Pond sensed rather than 
heard the movement, whirled, bony-face 
contorted with rage and fear. His long 
arms clawed for Jimmy. The latter’s 
flying body crashed into the gaunt man, 
and the two fell to the tunnel floor. 

Jimmy dug upward with short jabs, 
finding flesh-cushioned bone and teeth. 
Pond tried to rise for a smashing kick 
to Jimmy’s head. Jimmy wound stocky 
arms about him and dragged him down 
again. Pond drooled saliva down into 
Jimmy’s face, clawed at his throat, sharp 
fingers digging into the flesh. 

J IMMY smashed at his face with fly- 
ing fists, felt his knuckles strike teeth, 
felt the skin split, the warm spurt of 
blood on his hands. Pond bellowed with 
pain, jabbed bony thumbs at Jimmy’s 
eyes. Jimmy caught one thumb and 
wrenched it. Pond clawed at his face 
with the other hand, banged hard knuckles 
against Jimmy’s eye. Then the lanky 
filling-station man yelped with pain as 
Jimmy snapped his thumb bone. Pond 
jerked erect. Jimmy thrust his stocky 
body into an upward arc, twisted, and 
Pond toppled. Jimmy was on top of him 
in a flash, banging at his face, smashing 
lips, loosening teeth. One thought burned 
in his brain — to batter this murdering 
thing into a bloody pulp. Pond went limp 
under his smashing blows. 


“Jimmy! Jimmy!” Cora’s shrill cry cut 
through the red mist crawling before his 
eyes. “The fuse is burning! We have 
only a few minutes !” 

Jimmy staggered to his feet, wiped 
blood from his eyes. A few minutes! 
God! It had been hours. 

Gulping in breaths, he stumbled across 
the tunnel-end, caught his wife up in his 
arms. She went limp as his hands touched 
her. 

Holding her slim figure close, he 
stumbled along the dark tunnel, moving 
as fast as he dared over the rocky floor. 
A little over half-way, he saw the red 
eye of the sputtering fuse. Putting his 
wife down, he reached for the thing, 
found that the fire was beyond reach of 
his fingers. He spun, grabbed Cora up, 
and ran, cold horror clutching at his 
heart. 

He saw the gray tunnel mouth ahead, 
reached it, and stumbled thirty feet. A 
dull, coughing roar sounded behind him, 
and a blast of air knocked him to his 
knees. The ground beneath him trem- 
bled. He staggered back to his feet as 
rock ground upon rock back in the tun- 
nel. He carried Cora another twenty 
feet, then put her down. 

The sullen roar of the falling rock 
sounded like distant thunder for a few 
moments, then everything was silent. Jim- 
my shuddered as he thought of Pond. . . . 

“Did it — did it — ?” Cora stirred. 

“Yes. It went off — with us outside.” 
Jimmy’s lips twisted in a tight smile. 
“Pond’s back there — with Pack-Rat and 
the four candles. It’ll take over two 
weeks to get a gang of men here and 
clear the tunnel. By that time — ” 

“Let’s not think about that.” Cora’s 
slim body shivered. She drew closer, 
slid a warm arm about his neck. Her 
soft breath touched his cheek. “Let’s 
think about — ” 

“Us?” he suggested gently. 


HER LOVER- 
DEATH! 


By 

Wyatt Blassingame 


M ark awoke in darkness, with blood 
upon his hands — to find beside him 
the mangled body of his friend, 
Mark’s own knife thrust into his 
throat! Yet he knew naught of 
what had happened. ... Was he 
indeed a madman in these moments 
of unconsciousness, a blood-lusting 
pend who sought even to tear the 
white throat of his own loved wife? 

I WAS on my feet, staggering back- 
ward, when I regained consciousness. 
My left arm was held before my face 
as though to ward off the weird and ter- 
rifying horror that shook through me. 
Even before my eyes began to focus and 
I realized that it was night and I was 
standing alone in a picked-over cotton 
patch, I had some premonition of the 
gruesome thing which had happened. 
But it wasn’t until later that I saw the 
blood. . . . 

I felt like a sleep-walker who had 
awakened suddenly. Where I was, how 
I got there, what time it was, I didn’t 
know. Yet I knew that something ter- 
rible and inhuman had just happened. 

It wasn’t anything new for me to re- 
gain consciousness suddenly, this way, 
and be unable to remember what had hap- 
pened during the last hour or two. It 
was two years before that a rope had 
broken while I was mountain climbing 
and dropped me forty feet. Only a mir- 
acle kept me from being killed, but my 
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skull was fractured and since then I had 
suffered frequent attacks of amnesia, 
though they seldom lasted more than an 
hour. But I had lived in constant dread 
of them. I could never remember what I 
did during these spells — but persons said 
that my temper and actions were as sud- 
den and impulsive as those of an animal, 
all the restrictions of convention going 
from me when my mind went blank. I 
had always been afraid that I would do 
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something terrible, commit some crime, 
while in this condition. 

After I had fallen in love with Anne 
Meadows these fears had weighted con- 
stantly on my mind. I loved her so that 
the mere sound of her name was like mu- 
sic heard at twilight, stopping my breath 
with its sheer beauty. But I had been 
afraid, ashamed to ask her to marry me. 
It was she who forced the issue, and the 
fact that she had confidence in me had 
given me confidence in myself, making 
the attacks come more seldom. Since our 
wedding three months ago, there had been 
only one attack and it lasted but a few 
minutes. 

I stood flat footed now, breathing heav- 
ily as though I had been running. Close 
around me empty cotton stalks lifted 
themselves like the twisted shadows of a 
nightmare. The field rolled gently off to 
the right, where a quarter moon was low 
in the sky. The November air felt chill 
and damp. A hundred yards to my left 
a dusty stripe showed palely in the moon- 
light. A gravel road. My eyes moved 
along it slowly until they saw the auto- 
mobile headlights, a mile or more away. 

I started walking slowly toward the 
road, shuddering a little from the cold and 
from the horror that gripped me. Then 
a thought struck me. I stopped abruptly, 
mouth open, lungs hard and motionless. 

“Good God!” I said. “Maybe it’s 
been ...” 

My voice trailed off. Months, years 
might have passed since that last after- 
noon I remembered. I had been sitting 
in my office at the mill. It had been late 
afternoon, almost time to go home. I’d 
been wearing a dark grey suit. 

“It must have been just a few hours 
ago,” I said aloud. “It couldn’t have been 
more than ...” Fear, cold and clammy, 
was creeping into the horror that surged 
through my blood now. If months had 


passed, if ’d left my home in Tallassee, 
left Anne. . . . 

The automobile was still a quarter of 
a mile away, but the light of the moon 
was sufficient. My mouth open, eyes set 
and staring, I raised my right hand and 
arm to look at my suit. 

Air tore from my lungs like hot knife- 
blades. I went reeling backward. The 
muscles of my throat were swelling, chok- 
ing me. I stumbled and almost fell. 

In the seconds that followed, while I 
stood as motionless as a statue gazing 
with bulging eyes at my hand, the whole 
world seemed to stop and hang silent. 
The air was crisp, but there was no wind. 
The cotton stalks stood like gaunt skele- 
tons with the bolls hanging empty as 
skulls. Their moon-cast shadows lay in 
twisted stillness on the ground. And yet, 
through all this stillness there was a great 
surging beat of horror. From the first 
moment of consciousness I had felt the 
shadow of horror. Now . . . 

Like the far-off scream of an animal 
I heard the whine of tires on gravel. The 
car was less than two hundred yards 
away. I flung myself to my knees, hiding 
among the cotton stalks, cold with fear. 
And my right hand was still held chest 
high and my eyes were still gazing at it. 

I had on the dark grey suit, all right. 
But my right hand was a nasty mess of 
oozy blood — and bits of flesh were caught 
beneath my finger-nails! 

T^HE car whirred past and vanished 
A down the road, but I didn’t move. 
What was that blood doing on my hand, 
the flesh beneath my nails? It was still 
wet, couldn’t have been there for more 
than a few minutes. What horror had 
filled those dark hours since I was sitting 
in my office? 

After a minute I looked at my left 
hand. It too was blood-coated, and from 
the nail of the index finger hung a long 
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shred of flesh. A muscle was twitching 
at the right corner of my mouth. The 
movement felt stiff. A new fear caught 
at my chest and I tried to fight the 
thought from my mind, not even admit 
that I had thought it. But I kept wonder- 
ing if my mouth, too, was blood-smeared. 

Slowly I got to my feet. Whatever had 
happened, it had taken place not long ago. 
If I searched, perhaps . . . 

I can’t transmit the emotion that was 
in me during those minutes while I walked 
in a slow circle about the point where I 
had regained consciousness. My eyes kept 
jumping from shadow to shadow, and 
with each one my brain conjured up some 
new horror. I was afraid, terribly afraid 
of the thing I might find. I wanted to 
shut my eyes and slink away from this 
place. I wanted to throw these weird and 
gruesome minutes out of my mind, be- 
lieve they had never been, that it was 
some dream and it would fade into noth- 
ingness. 

But I kept walking, kept searching. I 
knew that if I didn’t find what had hap- 
pened, the uncertainty would prey on my 
mind. I would go mad! I had to learn 
what had happened — and I was afraid to 
learn. 

When I saw the dark, shapeless mass 
in the ditch by the roadside I stood very 
still. Coldness moved like a slow, fat 
worm along my legs and up my spine, 
and where it moved sweat broke out in 
icy beads. The blood had congealed on 
my hands and I could feel it crack as the 
muscles stiffened and grew larger. I went 
toward the dark mass in the ditch not yet 
knowing what it was. 

It was a long pile of broken cotton 
stalks, but there was something ghastly 
about its lean, angular shape. Slowly, 
awkwardly I bent, caught a handful of 
the cotton stalks and threw them aside. I 
did not move at all when I saw the torn, 
bloody face beneath, the throat from 


which the small pocket-knife protruded. 
I did not speak, because motion and 
speech were beyond me. I stood there like 
some stone gargoyle above the pit of hell. 

I didn’t need to uncover the rest of the 
man’s body. Though one eye had been 
torn from its socket and hung on a red 
muscle along his cheek, I knew him. It 
was John O’Hara, the foreman of my 
mill. 

Perhaps I wasn’t human in that min- 
ute. So much emotion was packed into 
my body that I could feel none of it. My 
hand was steady when I pulled the knife 
from his throat. I seemed to have known 
from the first that it would be my knife. 

It was the sound of a car coming along 
the road that brought me back to my 
senses. For one moment I stood uncer- 
tain, wavering. I had killed a man, one 
whom I had known for years, had trusted 
and liked. There was nothing for me to 
do but report to the police. I’d stop this 
car, get them to carry me into Tallas- 
see ... 

Before God that’s what I meant to do ! 
But the human body is a strange thing. 
I was not conscious in that moment of 
thinking of the electric chair, or of losing 
Anne, my wife of three months, and her 
soft lips and arms forever. I meant to 
report to the police, tell them I had killed 
O’Hara. 

Yet suddenly I found myself back in 
the cotton patch, flat on my belly between 
the furrows, quivering like a rabbit as I 
watched the car pass along the road ! 
Dust whirled up behind it, almost blotting 
out the red tail-light. As the dust swirled 
and settled I could feel my mouth jerking 
stiffly, and again I wondered if there 
were blood on my face. 

I got to my feet again but I made no 
step toward the road. I should tell the 
police. I knew that. Since childhood I 
had been taught to respect law and order, 
to despise men who tried to live outside 
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the rules civilization had found necessary. 
But now the full consequences of such an 
action stood like a gigantic and horrific 
spectacle before me. 

Even if I were not sent to the chair it 
would mean disgrace, ruin. I would no 
longer be fit to run the mill which my 
father had left me. And the ownership 
of that mill meant a great deal to me. My- 
father had built and developed it. We 
had never become wealthy, but we had 
always been comfortable, and our labor 
had always been contented. During the 
years of depression, during the labor 
struggles of recovery, there had never 
been one complaint in this mill. I took 
a great pride in the satisfaction of my 
workers as my father had done before 
me. And I think they loved me as they 
had loved him. At least they did then; 
but later . . . 

I was thinking of the mill and of what 
a confession would mean to my work 
there, when suddenly my thoughts 
changed. There was one thing more dear 
to me than the mill. 

What would it mean to Anne if she 
knew I had killed a man? Would she still 
love me? Could she love a murderer? 

But if I didn’t tell her . . . ? If I 
stayed on at home and another attack 
came, what was to keep me from kill- 
ing .. . 

“Oh God !” I said aloud, and buried my 
sweat-damp face in my bloody hands. 

’V7"OU will say that the terrors which 
A followed are partially my own fault, 
that if I had reported to the police things 
might have worked out differently. Per- 
haps. And yet at that time I couldn’t 
bring myself to confess. I kept saying 
that I hadn’t meant to kill O’Hara; it 
hadn’t been a conscious act. I kept try- 
ing to convince myself that I would never 
do such a thing again. I didn’t want to 
suffer for what I had been unable to help. 


And so I decided not to report. But 
fear clung to me like a black shadow. I 
was a murderer, a fugitive. 

I walked through the cotton field until 
I found a small brook, realized where I 
was. My watch said 8:10. By the time 
I had carefully washed my hands and 
face it was 8:15. Cutting across fields, 
avoiding lights, I reached my home in 
Tallassee at 8:32. 

There were lights showing in several 
of the downstairs windows as I went up 
the concrete walk bordered by flag lillies. 
I could feel something tight and hard in 
my chest. Every muscle in my body was 
corded and I had to keep my lips hard 
shut to stop their trembling. I had never 
lied to Anne before. But I couldn’t tell 
her ! I couldn’t ! Her love meant more 
to me than any one thing on God’s earth. 
I couldn’t let her know. 

The front door had scarcely shut be- 
hind me when I heard her heels clicking 
on the hardwood floor of the library. 
Then she was in the hall coming toward 
me. I stopped and watched her and my 
very breath hurt as it came through my 
nostrils. 

She was not a tall girl, yet the perfect, 
slender grace of her body, the liquid ease 
with which she moved, gave her the ap- 
pearance of height. She was wearing a 
black dress that molded the soft curves of 
her figure, left visible the beginning of 
her high breasts, the dark hollow below 
her throat. Her hair was almost white, 
but there were living, golden lights in it 
that came and went the way a blush could 
show under the creamy softness of her 
cheeks. Her eyes were wide and strangely 
black. 

“I’m glad you’re finally here,” she said. 
“Dinner’s — ” She stopped, two steps 
away from me, her dark eyes seeming to 
grow wider. “What — what . . . ? Why 
are you looking at me that way?” 

I realized then that I was staring at her 
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and that my teeth were set in my lower 
lip. This was the girl with whom I lived, 
and if some night when we were alone 
the spell came on me ... I had killed 
once. Perhaps . . . 

“Why are you looking that way?” she 
asked again. 

I took one long step and caught her in 
my arms. “It’s because you are so lovely 
you frighten me,” I said. I tried to laugh, 
but the dark shadow of fear clung to me 
like a cloak, keeping between me and the 
woman in my arms. 

Anne kissed me and pulled away. “Be- 
cause you say such nice things I’ll forgive 
you for being late,” she said. “But keep 
anything else until after dinner. It’s al- 
ready getting cold. I — I was afraid that 
you had ...” She smiled at me and 
took my hand. 

I opened my mouth then to tell her 
what had happened, to say that I was go- 
ing to the police because I was afraid of 
what I might do if I stayed here with her. 
But the words stuck in my throat. 

Anne said, “Pete’s here for dinner. 
When you were so late I called him, 
asked if you were there. If you hadn’t 
come he was going to look ...” Her 
voice trailed off again. She never liked 
to mention my attacks of amnesia because 
I was ashamed of them. 

I said, “Good,” and the joy that I felt 
must have shown in my voice, for Anne 
glanced up at me. I was afraid to be 
alone with Anne and yet I knew that I 
couldn’t leave her. I kept telling myself 
that the thing which had happened in the 
dark, invisible hours when my mind had 
been blank didn’t mean that I was a killer. 
I could never injure Anne, conscious or 
unconscious. Love of her was part of 
every fiber of my body. And yet I was 
afraid. I had liked John O’Hara, played 
with him when we were kids. There was 
no reason why I should have wanted to 
kill him. Yet. . . . 


So now I was afraid to be alone with 
Anne and I knew of no person I would 
rather have on hand than Pete Boswell 
with his wide smile and deep-throated 
laughter. 

I said, “Pete was at the office this after- 
noon, but we didn’t quite finish working 
out the plans for the new loan.” He had 
been my lawyer and friend since we fin- 
ished college together six years before. 

Anne pouted, “Business at dinner !” 

I laughed and said, “All right.” We 
went into the library. 

TJETE BOSWELL was standing in 
front of the large grate where a wood 
fire was crackling. He was a big man, 
about my size, with black hair, black eyes 
and a big mouth that was always curled 
in a grin. He smiled now and said, “Anne 
thought you’d deserted her. She was 
about to send me out into the cold night 
looking for you.” 

We went into the dining-room. Din- 
ner wasn’t a pleasant meal, though we all 
three tried desperately to make small 
talk. Twice I caught myself staring at 
Anne while cold sweat broke on my fore- 
head. I couldn’t stop thinking that an- 
other spell might come on me and I 
might . . . Silently I cursed myself. 

It’s strange that I didn’t worry much 
about being caught for that first murder. 
I seemed to know, to foresee the mons- 
trous fury ahead and to know that 
O’Hara’s death was only an allegretto 
prelude to the full, thundering symphony 
of terror. 

Pete stayed for some time after din- 
ner. About eleven we had a last highball 
together and he left. “See you tomor- 
row,” I said at the front door and closed 
it behind him. My fingers were shaking 
so that the key rattled in the lock. 

When I turned, Anne was in the hall 
watching me. Her lips were slightly open 
and there was worry in her dark eyes. 
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She said, “Mark, darling, what’s the 
trouble? There’s been something wrong 
all night.” 

I wanted to tell her then, tell her to 
leave me and never come back, to have 
me locked in an asylum, that I was a 
madman likely to murder her at any mo- 
ment. But the words wouldn’t come. I 
couldn’t face the change that would take 
place in her lace.' The hell I was in was 
bad enough, but I couldn’t live without 
Anne. 

Even so I tried to tell her part of what 
had happened. “I — I had another attack. 
That’s why I was late for dinner.” 

She came toward me quickly, slid her 
hands across my chest and locked them 
behind my neck. “You quit worrying, 
dear, and come on to bed. In the morning 
you’ll feel better.” 

My lips were dry and when I tried to 
wet them with my tongue it did no good. 
I must have known the horror that was 
coming to this house after the lights were 
out and dark stillness had smoothed life 
into sleep. 

I must have sounded a little crazy when 
I spoke, my jerky words. “Listen, dar- 
ling, wouldn’t you like to go visit your 
mother for awhile? I’m going to be aw- 
fully busy these next few days, and my 
nerves ... You know how I get irrita- 
ble and make you unhappy and — ” 

The troubled look showed plainly in 
her eyes now. “Tell me, Mark. What’s 
happened ?”- 

But I couldn’t tell her. I repeated my 
argument about business and that she 
would be happier away from me for a 
week or two. 

She said, “All right, we’ll talk about 
that tomorrow.” 

“No! Tonight! I want you to go to- 
night.” 

There was a spark of anger in her face 
for a moment and her lips parted quickly. 
Then the anger was gone and she put a 


hand against my forehead. “You’ve got 
fever, I believe. I’m going to call Dr. 
Lawrence.” 

I had trouble stopping her, and I did- 
n’t dare say anything else about her leav- 
ing home that night. And yet I was so 
afraid that the very bones of my body 
seemed cold and crumbling. After the 
lights were out I lay in my bed staring 
up into the darkness, hands clenching the 
covers. 

I could tell when Anne went to sleep 
by the sound of her breathing. It was 
soft and regular and deep. Lying there 
thinking about the beauty of her, feeling 
love for her like the very blood in my 
body, I was afraid as few men have ever 
been afraid. But surely I could not hurt 
her, even unconsciously. I had liked John 
O’Hara, but perhaps we had quarreled. 
A man can lose his temper with another 
man. But I couldn’t hurt Anne. 

Then I felt it ! 

That queer little tick, tick sound like 
small threads breaking within my brain — 
the one warning that I had of a coming 
attack ! 

I flung back the covers, hurled myself 
silently from the bed. God ! I had to get 
away from here before the blank spell 
came. Oh Christ keep me from becoming 
a beast this time! 

I felt the coldness of the doorknob, 
heard the click of the latch. I took one 
step into the dark hall. 

After that I don’t remember. 

CHAPTER TWO 
Blood on Her Throat 

OOUND beat in high, fiat, terrified 
^ waves about my ears, jarring through 
my brain. My eyes were wide open, star- 
ing into darkness. My right hand was 
chest high, gripping something tightly. 

The high, flat sound struck at my ears 
again. 

It was Anne screaming! 
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I whirled and took three short running 
steps. My body seemed to move slowly, 
sluggishly as a thick syrup in which fear 
was a million crawling maggots. What 
had I done to Anne ? Where was I ? Why 
was she screaming? 

My legs smashed into something and 
I went headlong, struck wood with a 
crash. The thing I had held in my right 
hand went spinning away, making a harsh 
noise. I shouted, “Anne! Anne!” 

My arms thrashed, touched something. 
I recognized it as a chair, realized I was 
still inside the house. A quick look 
showed me two windows through which 
dim light fell across a wide table. The 
kitchen. Anne screamed my name and I 
came to my feet, leaped for the door. 

My bare foot struck something that 
skidded along the floor. The sound 
brought full consciousness to my mind. 
The fingers that I reached toward the 
light switch were stiff and trembling. 

I blinked against the light, which 
seemed white and blurry at first. Down 
the hall Anne was calling my name, but 
I could not answer. My eyes moved along 
the squared linoleum of the floor, stopped. 

“Oh God !” The words were scarcely 
a whisper behind cold lips. 

About two feet from the place where 
my toe had struck it was a large kitchen 
knife. The blade was a dark smear of 
blood. 

I seemed unable to move my eyes to- 
ward my hands, and unable to stop their 
upward movement. It was like some 
great, inexorable glacier, sliding, very 
slowly. . . . 

I did not cry out when I saw my hands. 
I must have already known that they were 
bloody. 

“Mark! Mark! Where are you?” 
Anne’s voice was louder now. She must 
be in the hall. Was this her blood on my 
hands ? 

I shouted, “Here I am. Be with you in 


a minute.” I bent, scooped the knife from 
the floor, leaped toward the sink. It was 
the work of a moment to wash the blood 
from my hands and the knife. Dropping 
it on the table I whirled and crossed the 
room just as Anne reached the door. She 
had turned on the hall light, and in its 
glare her face showed startlingly clear. 

I stood motionless for a moment, star- 
ing at her, thanking God that she was 
alive, sick throughout my body at the in- 
jury she had suffered. 

She was wearing white satin pajamas 
cut low at the throat. There was a long 
streak across the left side of her neck and 
blood had spilled down to stain the white 
pajamas. One red drop stood like a great 
ruby at the top of her left breast. 

“Oh darling,” she whispered, and threw 
herself in my arms. 

I stood there, holding her, breathing 
heavily, afraid to speak for a long minute. 
Then I led her into the kitchen, washed 
the cut on her throat. It was not much 
more than a scratch and I wanted to cry 
with relief. I said, “It’s all right. You’re 
all ri — ” I stopped, my mouth still open. 
7 had tried to kill her once. The next 
time . . . 

Anne’s voice was a broken flood of 
words when she began to talk. “I woke 
up and saw him — right over my bed, 
leaning over me. He had on something 
dark and silky — like your pajamas. At 
first I thought it was you. It was too dark 
to see his face. Then he cut at me with 
the knife. I screamed and he ran. Maybe 
I fainted.” 

Before God I tried to tell her then, send 
her away from me forever. I stood there 
gulping, trying to speak the words, but 
they wouldn’t come. I know it was cow- 
ardly. I know it was selfish. But when 
I thought of living all my life without 
her, it was more than I could stand. I 
hadn’t killed Anne, and certainly I’d been 
able. Perhaps I was getting back to nor- 
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mal again and would come through with- 
out causing any more trouble. 

I heard myself saying, “I woke when 
you screamed and saw the man run out 
of the room. I chased him down the hall, 
but lost him.” 

I insisted on calling Dr. Lawrence, 
though Anne’s cut was very slight. Then 
I called the sheriff and told him Anne’s 
story. He was silent a long time. “You 
didn’t get to see this man plainly ?” There 
was a queer note to the sheriff’s voice. 

I said, “It was dark and I got just a 
glimpse.” 

“Was it a white man?” 

“I — I think so. Yes, I’m certain.” I 
couldn’t have them lynching some poor 
Negro because of my madness. 

“How do you know if it was dark?” 
the sheriff snapped. 

“Why- — er — he passed close. I got a 
glimpse of him against the window.” 

The sheriff didn’t answer that and I 
stood holding the telephone, feeling my 
lungs like creaky bellows within my chest. 
“About how big was he?” the sheriff 
asked at last. 

“About my size.” My lips twisted in a 
bitter grin when I said that. 

TAR. LAWRENCE came in soon after- 
ward. He was a new doctor in Tal- 
lassee, having come from Montgomery, 
Anne’s old home. He’d been in love with 
Anne before she met me, and at first I 
thought he’d resented our marriage. But 
I’d known him before I’d known Anne 
and our rather mild friendship had con- 
tinued. He was wearing a dark topcoat 
over hastily donned clothes when I opened 
the door for him, and explained what had 
happened. He rubbed lean fingers along 
the thin line of his mustache, wrinkled 
one corner of his thin mouth. 

“Well, let’s see her,” he said. 

After he had finished dressing Anne’s 
wound I followed him to the front door. 


I knew I couldn’t tell him everything 
that had happened; yet I had to talk to 
somebody and I wanted a doctor’s advice. 
Lawrence turned for the usual cursory 
handshake and I said, “There’s, er — ” It 
was difficult for me to find words — “one 
other thing I want to ask you about.” 

Lawrence ran his slim fingers along his 
mustache in that quick, impatient gesture 
of his. He looked more nervous than 
sleepy, though it was nearly four o’clock. 
His eyes were strangely blue and glitter- 
ing under his light, brownish hair. “What 
is it?” 

I tried to wet my lips, but my tongue 
seemed dry. I couldn’t be too definite. If 
he found out that I had murdered a man, 
tried to kill my wife, it would be his duty 
to turn me over to the police. And if he 
were still in love with Anne, he would be 
glad to get rid of me. 

I said slowly, “You know these attacks 
I have, when I forget who I am, every- 
thing.” 

He nodded impatiently, pulling his top- 
coat closer around him. “Yes.” 

“Well, er, if I do something during one 
of those spells is it likely I’ll — er — do it 
again?” I stood stiffly, waiting for his 
answer, knowing deep inside me what it 
would be. And already I had tried once 
to kill Anne! 

The slim fingers moved along the mus- 
tache again. “Perhaps. I can’t say with- 
out knowing more about it. If there is 
some desire firmly embedded in your sub- 
conscious mind, then you might try for 
it during each attack. On the other hand, 
if it were just some passing fancy, it 
might never occur again. What did you 
have in mind?” 

I tried to laugh, but the sound wasn’t 
natural. Lawrence’s eyes narrowed 
slightly, making little lines about the cor- 
ners. 

“It’s not important,” I said. “The last 
couple of times I’ve found myself at the 
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office, playing around with the books. 
Once it was late at night.” 

Lawrence said, “Ummm,” but the sus- 
picion stayed in his eyes. “Having any 
trouble with the business?” 

I couldn't tell whether or not he be- 
lieved the lie I had told him. “Business 
looks better than ever,” I said. “I’m hav- 
ing to' borrow fifty thousand for improve- 
ments at the mill, but Pete Boswell is tak- 
ing care of that and it’s going through 
without any trouble.” 

“Perhaps that has you a little worried. 
If you have another attack soon, let me 
know.” He looked at me out of those 
bright blue and narrow eyes for a mo- 
ment, turned and went out the door. 

I didn’t sleep any more that night. I 
didn’t dare to. And all the next day I 
walked back and forth across my office. 
I was beginning to worry about O’Hara’s 
murder now, though his body hadn’t been 
found. Nick Porentis, the lean, dark, 
angular-faced assistant foreman reported 
that O’Hara hadn’t come to work. I said 
he was probably sick and I would send 
someone to check up. 

Almost everyone in Tallassee worked 
at my mill. I kept thinking the boy I had 
sent to O’Hara’s home would come back 
and say that O’Hara had been murdered, 
and I had killed him. I wondered how 
these people would look at me, their em- 
ployer, a madman who killed without 
knowing why. But when the boy came 
back he said that O’Hara’s wife didn’t 
know where he was, hadn’t seen him since 
yesterday. 

It was midafternoon when the body 
was found. How the news struck through 
the mill so rapidly I don’t know, but I 
knew without being told that they had all 
heard of the horrible manner in which he 
had died. It showed in every face, in the 
widening of the eyes, the slight quivering 
of the lips, in constrained nervousness. 

And to me it seemed that every person 


knew 7 had killed O’Hara. They seemed 
to stare at me, to shrink away from me 
in fear. I told myself that it was only 
imagination, that no one could know. It 
was nothing but my overwrought nerves 
that made me believe they looked at me 
strangely. If they knew that I had killed 
him, why — 

“Good God!” I heard myself say the 
words aloud. These people would prob- 
ably lynch me, burn me for a witch. And 
what made me sick inside was the knowl- 
edge that I was little better than a demon. 
I was a murderer who killed through no 
will of his own but as a mad dog might 
kill, unable to stop himself, without even 
knowing that he committed the deed. 

I was walking back and forth when I 
heard the office door open and spun to 
face it. My secretary was standing with 
one hand on the sill — and there was no 
doubt of it now ! She was staring at me ! 
She just stood there, left hand against 
the sill, mouth half open. 

TTHE words burst from my lips, “All 
right, damn it! What is it?” 

“Oh, er — ” Color came into her face 
with a rush. “Mr. Boswell to see you.” 

“Well, send him in.” I turned and 
flung myself in the chair, elbows on the 
desk, head buried in my hands. My brain 
told me that it was because of the way I 
was looking — I could feel the sweat 
standing on my forehead — that the girl 
had stared at me. She couldn’t know any- 
thing. Couldn’t ! 

Shoes clicked in the outer office and 
Pete Boswell came through the door, 
black hair shining, big mouth already 
curled in a grin and half open to say 
something. And then he stopped and 
stood looking at me. The smile left his 
face slowly. “What’s the trouble, Mark? 
You’re white as the proverbial lily.” 

“We — we’ve had trouble here. It’s sort 
of shaken me up.” 
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Pete leaned his wide shoulders toward 
me. “What’s happened ?” 

I dug a cigarette from my pocket be- 
fore answering. When I raised the match, 
my hand was shaking so that the flame jit- 
tered and nearly went out. 

“John O’Hara was murdered,” I said 
slowly. “They just found his body. Some 
madman, they think. Ripped to pieces.” 

Sympathy showed in Pete’s eyes and 
he shook his black head. Then abruptly 
he slid into the chair across the desk, 
leaned toward me. “Is there anything 
more than that? The way you looked — 
as if something had happened to you.” 

I said, “O’Hara was a friend of mine.” 
I knew that couldn’t explain the way my 
hand was shaking, the ghastly bloodless- 
ness of my face. But it was all I could 
say. Pete’s black eyes narrowed as he 
looked at me, but he didn’t say anything 
else about the matter. 

I insisted that he take dinner with 
Anne and me again that night. I was 
afraid to face her alone. She too would 
see that something had happened. If she 
urged me, the whole horrible story would 
come tumbling from my lips. And I did- 
n’t want her to know. I kept telling my- 
self that I would never harm her again. 
I hadn’t killed her last night, though cer- 
tainly I’d been able. Perhaps that meant 
I was recovering. Anyway I loved her 
too much ever to harm her. 

I kept telling myself these things, but 
they didn’t relieve the gnawing, hungry 
fear that was eating at my heart. Last 
night I had almost killed her. A little 
more pressure on the knife would have 
ripped her throat. Perhaps tonight . . . 

I tried to be as cheerful as possible 
when Pete and I walked up the drive to 
my home that evening. I tried to force 
the thing from my mind, but it came back 
time and again, as the rising tide beats 
higher and higher with each rolling wave. 


The cold sweat kept breaking out on my 
forehead and I kept dabbing at it jyith a 
handkerchief. 

Anne sensed that something was 
wrong, something more than the explana- 
tion I gave her about O’Hara’s death. 
Time and again during the meal her eyes 
turned toward me, and there was a new 
expression coming into them, a haunted, 
fearful look. Perhaps it was only my 
imagination still playing tricks on too 
taught nerves. Perhaps — but there was a 
question in her face and her fingers were 
cool against mine as we walked hand in 
hand from the dinner table. 

Not once did I get far from Pete Bos- 
well’s side. I knew that if I were alone 
with Anne she would begin to question 
me — and I was afraid. But about ten 
o’clock, Pete put his highball glass on the 
table, stood up and said he’d better be 
getting on home. 

Panic seized me then. I would be alone 
in the house with Anne again ! If she 
forced me to tell her the truth — She 
couldn’t love a murderer! 

But there was another and greater wave 
of fear rolling through me. Alone with 
Anne, if another attack came, what . . . 

I tried to persuade Pete to stay and 
have another drink, but Anne didn’t in- 
sist. I could see, could feel, her eyes 
watching me, curious, puzzled, hurt — and 
fearful. 

Pete had on his hat and topcoat now. 
Anne was standing just inside the library 
door. She spoke politely to Pete but I 
could feel her eyes on me, never swerv- 
ing. In another minute ... I knew that 
my fingers were twitching and my lips 
were working dryly. 

“Listen,” I said quickly, “I think I need 
a breath of air. I’m going to walk part 
way home with Pete.” Without waiting 
for an answer I got my hat and coat and 
followed him out the door. 
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r F , HE moon was very low in the west, 
making long streaks of silver and 
shadow across the lawn. The stars looked 
small and cold, and a fitful autumn wind 
was rustling dead leaves with a sound like 
the dull clicking of bones. It wasn’t cold, 
but the air was crisp, the way it can be 
in Alabama in November. 

Pete lived only two blocks away and 
we walked half the distance without talk- 
ing. We were crossing the intersection 
when abruptly he turned to face me. 
“There’s something wrong with you, 
Mark,” he said, his eyes hard on mine. 
“I don’t know what it is, but there’s some- 
thing bad wrong. Need any help?” 

Again that cold wave of fear, that feel- 
ing of being utterly alone in a dark and 
rolling sea of terror washed over me. I 
was afraid to tell even Pete; he would 
think I was crazy — would know I was 
crazy. He’d tell Anne and I would lose 
her. If I didn’t tell her, there was a 
chance of pulling through. . . . 

Yet I never really believed I could pull 
through. I never had any real hope. I 
always felt it deep inside me, the horror 
that was to come. And yet I couldn’t con- 
fess. It was as if I were swimming in a 
vast ocean of darkness, an ocean to which 
there was no shore and from which there 
could be no escape, swimming and know- 
ing that I could stay afloat only a little 
while longer and then must drown under 
those dark waves of terror. 

“You’re acting like a crazy man,” Pete 
Boswell said slowly. 

I think I grinned then, a crooked, bit- 
ter smile. Even looking at me now they 
could tell I had gone mad ! Well, why 
didn’t they lock me up ! That would save 
Anne. . . . 

“Just a little worried, these last few 
days about that loan. Nothing serious.” 

I knew Pete didn’t believe me. I could 
see it in his eyes. He said, “You don’t 


have to worry about the loan. It came 
through today. You knew that.” 

“Oh, that’s right,” I said hastily. “I’d 
forgotten.” 

Pete stood looking at me and there was 
no smile on his broad good-natured 
mouth. “If there’s anything I can do to 
help, you can count on me. You know 
that.” 

I said, “Thanks,” and held out my 
hand. He gripped it hard, then I turned 
away. 

But I didn’t go back to my house. The 
thought of going in and facing Anne, of 
being alone with her, terrified me. I kept 
remembering the way I had regained con- 
sciousness the night before, the feeling of 
Anne’s blood on my hands, the sticky 
blade of the knife. And I remembered 
the long scratch across Anne’s throat. 
Another quarter of an inch with that 
blade and ... I all but hurled my fear- 
ridden body through the night, feet 
pounding, head lowered, paying no atten- 
tion to my direction. 

Thinking of Anne and how close I had 
come to killing her I began to think about 
John O’Hara. I remembered the angle 
at which the knife stuck from his throat 
and the way his face had been slashed, 
the feel of flesh under my finger-nails and 
of blood about my mouth. . Suppose I 
killed Anne that way. Suppose I awoke 
suddenly with her mangled body beside 
me, to find my hands nasty with her 
blood ! 

“Oh God !” I said aloud, and flung 
back my head in an agony of despair. 

And in that moment, fully conscious, 
I stopped all motion. Horror was an ice- 
cold strait-jacket about my heart and 
body. For one long, dragging second my 
eyes stared ahead. 

I had been walking blindly, without no- 
ticing where I was going. And now I 
had raised my head to find that I was on 
the Tuskegee road not more than fifty 
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yards from the place where I had found 
O’Hara’s torn body! 

“The murderer always returns to the 
scene of the crime,” I whispered. 

TT WAS dark, with the moon only a 

pale yellow shadow on the right, and 
I must have recognized the place more by 
instinct than by sight, because the instant 
I raised my head I knew where I was. 
Probably I had known subconsciously all 
the while where I was going, and had 
gone on because I was unable to keep 
away. 

My eyes moved in a slow stare from 
the cotton field to the ditch where 
O’Hara’s body had lain covered with cot- 
ton stalks, along the pale stream of the 
gravel road to the very point where the 
body had been. 

Air ripped from my lungs and my chest 
seemed to cave in. I reeled backward be- 
fore the giant fist of terror which struck 
me. My eyes bulged in their sockets. 

At the very spot where I had hidden 
O’Hara’s body another form showed dark 
against the darkness of the night ! It was 
a tall, lean man standing stiffly erect on 
widespread legs. It was John O’Hara! 

I scarcely remember going forward, 
but I must, have , staggered as I moved. 
I heard dimly a far-off, whimpering, sob- 
bing noise and knew instinctively that it 
came from my own throat. I don’t know 
exactly why I went forward instead of 
turning and racing away, but I had some 
vague idea of explaining to O’Hara that 
I had not killed him purposely, that it was 
not really I who had killed him, but a 
mindless, soulless being that was my 
body. 

“Don’t — don’t come any closer! I’m 
going to shoot!” The words were shak- 
ing with fear. I knew that before I had 
heard more than the first phrase. Then I 
noticed that they held the slight accent of 


a foreigner who has been in this country 
many years. It wasn’t O’Hara’s voice. 

Some remnant of intelligence began to 
come to my shaken brain. I wanted to 
laugh at myself for having been fool 
enough to believe, even for a moment, 
that O’Hara could have returned to life. 
The emotional strain was driving me mad, 
had my mind and nerves shaky, ready to 
believe anything. 

I said, “I’m Mark Waverly. Who are 
you?” and kept going forward. 

Some of the tenseness seeped from the 
figure ahead. The man took three steps 
toward me and I saw the dark, angular 
face of Nick Porentis, my assistant fore- 
man. And I saw too the gun that he was 
slipping back into a coat pocket. 

“ Why are you out here this time of the 
night, Mr. Waverly?” 

The man asked the question civilly 
enough. It was only in my own mind 
that it had any terrific meaning, but I felt 
my muscles jerk and the blood must have 
dropped away from my face. Then I 
checked myself and it was anger at my 
own emotions that made me snap, “I 
might ask you that question. You get 
O’Hara’s job now that he’s dead. What 
are you doing here ?” 

Even in the darkness I saw Porentis’ 
face flush, but I hardly noticed, hardly 
heard his words — for I was listening now 
with every fiber of my body to a sound 
within my own skull, a sound like the 
cracking of small strings. 

Another attack was coming! 

“I came here because I couldn’t sleep 
for thinking about John, Mr. Waverly. 
You know we was friends, and I got 
to thinking that maybe whoever killed 
him. . . .” 

I hardly heard the words. I knew that 
the two men had been the closest of 
friends. It was one of those strange 
things that can happen in a mill town, the 
brotherhood between the Irishman and 
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the Greek. But I wasn’t wondering any 
more why Porentis had come here. I was 
listening to that cracking sound within 
my own head. Wild ideas whirled kalei- 
doscopically through my mind. Another 
minute or two and my mind would go 
blank, my body become an automaton 
without brain or soul. What would hap- 
pen then? Would I tell Porentis what 
I had done last night? Would I try to 
kill him? Anne, what . . . ? 

Before the Greek’s gaping eyes I began 
to back away. My mouth was half open, 
working silently. My fingers were stiff 
in front of me. I mustn’t be here when 
my mind went. I must . . . 

The little strings in my brain kept 
breaking, louder. I saw myself half turn 
from the Greek, saw the black, rolling 
cotton field, the yellow smear in the sky 
that was the last of the moonlight, the 
dusty stream of the road. I took one quick 
step. 

After that — darkness. 

T WAS sitting very still, staring straight 
ahead at the blank wall of a 
lighted room. It seemed that I had been 
listening to something, but I couldn’t re- 
member what. My muscles were rigidly 
stiflf, yet trembling, and there was some- 
thing deep in my chest that hurt. And 
then, almost suddenly, I knew that I was 
afraid. Something terrible had happened, 
something weird and bestial that I could 
remember no more than one remembers 
the sounds he heard before awaking. 

And I was afraid of something else 
also, something more than the thing which 
had already happened. There was a thing 
even worse, threatening, towering above 
me, ready to crash down and smash the 
life from me. I sat very still except for 
the trembling of my muscles, afraid to 
move lest I shake this unseen thing, bring 
it down with a crash about me. Even my 
eyes remained fixed. There was a blank 


wooden floor, a small flat table near the 
wall, and to the far right I could see the 
edge of a window. Very slowly I realized 
that iron bars squared the window. 

“I’m in jail !” The words were a 
hoarse, crackling whisper. 

Behind me someone said, “I think he’s 
all right now, Sheriff.” 

The words brought a full rush of con- 
sciousness to me. I came out of the chair, 
tried to spin and almost fell. A hand 
caught me, balanced me as I slid back 
into the chair. My hands and feet, I knew 
now, were tied. 

There was the clack of shoes and Dr. 
Lawrence and Sheriff Higgins came 
around to lean against the small table in 
front of me. Lawrence’s blue eyes were 
glittering and his lean fingers kept mov- 
ing nervously along the line of his mus- 
tache. The sheriff, a squat, square-faced, 
bald-headed man looked at me out of 
squinted eyes. 

“All right,” he said. “Why did you 
kill them?” 

I didn’t answer. I couldn’t. His words 
came to me like the far-off ringing of a 
bell that moved closer with a wild rush 
until it was clamoring against my very 
ears, thundering, breaking my eardrums. 
I could feel my eyes widening, feel the 
muscles of my jaws beginning to ache as 
my mouth opened. My breath was thick 
as dry cotton and I couldn’t pull it 
through my nostrils. 

“All right !” the sheriff’s voice snapped 
again. “What’d you kill ’em for?” 

“Kill — ” I got the one word out and 
had to stop for a breath that was hard to 
draw. There weren’t any conscious 
thoughts in my mind yet. Only a gnaw- 
ing, hungry fear. “Kill who?” 

When I spoke one thought came into 
my mind, struck it like a bursting, hor- 
rific light. I had killed more than one 
person! O’Hara and . . . ? Was it 
Anne? I didn’t feel the aching of my 
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jaw muscles now. My head was thrust 
forward, stiff, my eyes on the square, sal- 
low face of the sheriff. 

“You know damn well who you killed. 
Don’t come pulling that stuff on me.” 

“Sheriff — sheriff, please, tell me ... ” 
I was trying to scream the words, shriek 
against the torture of this uncertainty, 
but the sound was only a hoarse whis- 
per. “Whom have I killed?” 

The sheriff took one quick, short step 
forward. “So you admit you killed ’em 1” 

I tried to bring my hands up to paw at 
my face where sweat was breaking out in 
large beads, but they were cuffed behind 
me. The sweat began to slide across my 
forehead and into my brows. 

The sheriff turned to where Lawrence 
stood silently. “You heard him, Doctor. 
He admits he killed ’em.” 

“Killed whom?” This time the words 
were a scream. 

Lawrence said softly, “O’Hara and the 
Greek Porentis have been killed, Mark. 
I made a call out on the Tuskegee road 
and was coming back when I saw you 
trying to hide Porentis’ body in the same 
place O’Hara’s had been hidden. He had 
been killed in the same way : beaten over 
the head with a stick, horribly cut with 
a pocket knife, and ...” He hesitated, 
lips working silently. A quivery, fearful 
light began to show in his eyes. His right 
hand came up in that quick little gesture 
across his mustache. 

The fear that showed in Lawrence’s 
face sent a new wave of horror rolling 
over me. When he had named Porentis 
I had almost shouted with joy. Anne was 
still alive. I hadn’t killed her! But now, 
watching his face which had suddenly 
gone grey in the electric glare, the feeling 
of relief went from me. What had I done 
so horrible that a doctor was afraid to 
mention it? 

Lawrence’s hand dropped to his side. 
He wet his lips with his tongue. The 


sheriff had gone back a half step and I 
could feel the fear in his face also, though 
I didn’t take my eyes from Lawrence. 

“His throat,” the doctor said slowly, 
“was torn open and most of the flesh had 
been scratched from his face. There was 
blood all over your mouth and under 
your fingernails.” 

My body went limp, sick in the chair. 
My head spilled over on my chest. I 
wanted to die then, to be done with a life 
in which there was only a haunting, agon- 
izing fear of the things I would do, and a 
furious, ghastly loathing for myself. 
They would convict me of murder. I 
would go to the electric chair at Kilby. 
There would be the whir of the current, 
my body crashing forward against the 
straps, the stench of my flesh burning 
that I would never smell. Then there 
would be peace. No more terror, no more 
sickness and shame gnawing at my heart. 
I would be glad, glad to die. 

“You admit you killed ’em?” the sheriff 
said suddenly. 

I didn’t raise my head to look at him. 
I didn’t want to ever look into the eyes 
of another human being. I said, “No. I 
remember nothing. I don’t know if I 
killed them or not.” 

A NNE came to see me at the prison 
the next day and brought Pete Bos- 
well with her. I didn’t want to see any- 
body, particularly Anne. I kept my eyes 
turned away, afraid to look into her face 
and see the horror and revulsion that 
would be there. 

I heard the click of the iron door open- 
ing, the tap of her heels on the concrete. 
I was standing looking out the window, 
yet seeing nothing beyond the bars around 
which my fingers whitened. The tap of 
the heels came toward me, stopping in 
the middle of the cell. “Mark.” 

I couldn’t believe I had heard the word 
clearly, for there was no hatred, no loath- 
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ing in her voice. My hands clenched at 
the bars until the rust bit into my skin. 
Inside my chest a knife-blade was turn- 
ing slowly. 

“Mark.” 

There was no doubting the sound now. 
Yet the thought that she still loved me 
hurt like a white flame. For I was not 
fit to be loved. I was not a human being. 
My hands were shaking the bars now as if 
they would tear them from their sockets. 

“Mark, please.” 

My hands tore loose and I turned. 
There was a little rush of tapping heels. 
Then I was on my knees, my arms around 
Anne’s legs, my head pressed against her. 
I was sobbing like a baby. 

After she had gone I sat on the cot, 
my head buried in my hands. With my 
arms around her, I had forgotten for a 
moment. Now the thought came back to 
me in all its force. I could never, never 
have Anne again. Even if by some chance 
I was released, I could not go back to my 
home. Already I had almost killed her. 
I couldn’t, couldn’t take that chance 
again. 

My family was an old one in Tallassee 
and influential. Pete Boswell was a good 
lawyer and in the South the law has a 
way of moulding itself to the require- 
ments of the old families. My trial came 
quickly. I was on my way to the court- 
room for the first time when I realized 
what other persons in the town thought 
of me. 

Like most mill towns Tallassee has a 
large foreign population, most of whom 
are poorly educated. Their mingling of 
superstitions had added to the horror of 
the stories told about me. I knew, the 
moment I stepped out of the jail and 
started toward the courthouse a half block 
away, that the love and regard which my 
employees had held for me, and which I 
had cherished as part of my inheritance 


from my father, had been replaced by 
fear and hatred. 

There was a crowd gathered, but it 
didn’t press close about the sidewalk as 
most crowds do. Instead it hung back, 
leaving a wide space through which the 
two guards and I passed easily. 

I looked at the faces of the people once, 
then I lowered my head, shivering. There 
was not hatred in their faces so much as 
fear. They huddled close together, men 
and women alike, trying to draw within 
themselves. Their eyes were large, and 
even the dark, swarthy faces of the Lev- 
antines were pale with fright. In that one 
brief glimpse I saw a man cross himself 
as I passed. A woman was silently mut- 
tering a prayer, clinging to the arm of 
the man beside her. Once a child 
screamed, but I didn’t look up. 

“It’ll soon be over,” I thought. “I’ll go 
to the chair. And I’m glad. I’m glad !” 

The courtroom was packed, but not 
once during that long day or the one that 
followed did the judge rap for silence. 
The crowd was as silent as the moon-cast 
shadows of tombstones. Except for the 
voices of the attorneys and the witnesses 
the room might have been a mausoleum, 
where men who had died of fear watched 
the trial of a ghost. 

When I was asked to enter a plea, I 
raised my head — and saw Anne’s face. 
A beam of sunlight fell on it — and to me 
she was more beautiful and desirable then 
than all the angels of heaven, all my fears 
of hell. I couldn’t give her up, couldn’t! 

I opened my mouth to say “Guilty.” 
So help me God, that was what I wanted 
to say ! But the words which came were, 
“Not guilty.” 

Not that it could make any difference 
in the outcome. I knew that. I sunk into 
a stupor, waiting corpse- faced for the 
time when I’d be taken to the chair. A 
specialist who had first treated me after 
my fall was called to the stand. From 
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what seemed a great distance I heard 
phrases. He seemed to believe that in my 
particular form of amnesia, murder was 
impossible — that all my movements then 
were clumsy and it would be impossible 
for me to overcome a healthy man. Al- 
most, when I heard that, I cried out. He 
hadn’t seen me with blood and flesh under 
my fingernails. He didn’t know that my 
workers trusted me, wouldn’t believe I 
would attack them. 

Dr. Lawrence was called. He admitted 
I was clumsy when under an attack, that 
I had seemed very awkward when trying 
to hide the body of Porentis. 

After that the testimony went on and 
on, but I paid no attention. The jury 
weren’t fools, I thought. They’d see my 
guilt, sentence me, rightfully, to death. 

But the state had been unable to show 
motive. The specialist had given good 
testimony, using many big words. The 
men on the jury had known me since 
childhood and some of them had known 
my father. They had believed, finally, 
that I had simply found the body of the 
Greek, lost my memory, and awkwardly 
scratched his battered face in my effort 
to hide the body from my tortured sight 
The fools! 

They acquitted me. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

The Death Trap 

T WALKED from the courtroom awk- 
A wardly, hardly aware of what had hap- 
pened. I could feel Pete’s hand on one 
arm and Anne’s on the other, but I was 
hardly conscious of who they were. It 
was not until we were in the sunshine and 
getting into my car that I realized what 
was taking place. 

My emotions broke then. Since the 
moment I had regained consciousness in 
the sheriff’s office they had been dulled, 


almost deadened. I had known that I 
Could not escape from the jail and I had 
looked forward to dying with what was 
almost relief. And now the whole hor- 
rible matter was about to start over again. 

I turned toward Anne fiercely, gripping 
her shoulders. I didn’t know that I was 
shaking her, but the white-gold hair 
swirled about her cheeks. “No! No! I’m 
not going home. Take me to an asylum, 
back to jail! Anywhere, but not home!’’ 

Anne had her arms around me, holding 
me still. Pete had crawled into the front 
seat and already the car was moving. 
Anne whispered as if she were talking to 
a child, but there was a throb of pain in 
her voice too. “Mark, be quiet. You’ll 
be all right at home. We’ll — ” 

I pulled away from her and tried to 
fight my nerves to stillness. I spoke slow- 
ly. “No, I can’t go home. I tried once 
to — to kill you. I might try again. I — I’m 
not human when — ” 

Anne reached out for my hands which 
were digging into the edge of the seat. 
She said, “Please don’t worry. I won’t 
believe you ever hurt anyone. But for 
your own peace of mind we’ll make sure 
that you — you don’t have any more 
trouble. We’ll lock the doors and . . . ” 

I didn’t say anything then, but I felt 
like no living man has ever felt before. 
I was to be a prisoner in my own home, 
a madman locked into my room! Day 
after day this woman whom I loved above 
everything in God’s earth was to watch 
me in my shame and bestial insanity. She 
would take care of me, pretend to love 
me. And always she would know that I 
was a madman, waiting for a chance to 
kill her, to mangle her body, rip her flesh 
with my fingers and teeth. And I wanted 
her to love me. Love . . . 

It was during the last part of the ride 
while I sat there limp and sick that the 
idea came to me. I don’t think I moved 
except that my jaw set a little more firm- 
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ly. I must have known then that I would 
have another attack that night. Not once 
had the amnesia troubled me during the 
time spent in jail, but I seemed to feel 
even now, hours ahead of time, that an- 
other attack would come. And there was 
more than mere feeling in that suspicion. 

TYTATURALLY Pete stayed for dinner, 

' and though both he and Anne tried 
to make the meal pleasant, they failed ut- 
terly. There were long, tense pauses. The 
room seemed to rest on an invisible cord 
which was being pulled tighter and 
tighter. Even the air was growing tense, 
uncomfortable. But I had already made 
my plans. I couldn’t,, couldn’t live in this 
house were Anne constantly thought of 
me as a beast to be chained. Death was 
preferable. 

After dinner I stood up, turned to Pete, 
said, “I’m going to bed now. I wish you’d 
come lock my door, take the key.” 

There wasn’t any smile on his big, 
square face then. He looked embarrassed, 
but said, “All right.” 

From inside my room I heard the lock 
click, the key scrape as Pete removed it. 
“I’ll see you in the morning,” he said 
through the door. 

I said, “Okay,” and turned to work out 
the plan I had made. 

There was a .38 revolver in my dresser 
drawer, and from around a package of 
shirts I took some string. I took a picture 
from the wall, pulled the tacks out of the 
frame, and from the bath I got some ad- 
hesive. Then I cut off the lights, sat down 
to wait. 

A half hour later Anne called good 
night from the hall. I answered and heard 
the door of her room close. I was getting 
nervous now. Suppose there wasn’t time 
to work out the thing I had planned. Sup- 
pose an attack came on me while I sat 
here waiting, with the gun in my hand. 
I knew that the key to the closet would 


open the hall door. It would be easy for 
me to reach Anne — and if I went mad, 
with a gun in my hand . . . 

Twice I got up and tiptoed to the win- 
dow, looked at my watch. I must wait 
long enough for Anne to be asleep, but 
not too long. It was eleven-ten now. 

And then a new thought came to me. 
Perhaps I was already mad! Perhaps 
what I was planning was to murder Anne. 
Suppose she ... I dug the fingers of 
my right hand into my left arm. They 
hurt. Surely I must be conscious of what 
I was doing. Yet . . . 

At eleven-twenty I unlocked the hall 
door, using the closet key. There was 
no light in the corridor, but I didn’t need 
any to find Anne’s door. After that it 
was more difficult to work in the dark. 
But within ten minutes I was back in- 
side my room, locking the door. And in 
the darkness of the hall I knew that my 
.38 revolver was fastened, a string from 
its trigger to Anne’s door, its muzzle 
pointed so that anyone entering would get 
the bullet between his shoulder blades. 

But if I went there, unconscious of 
what I was doing, and it killed me, how 
would Anne explain what had happened? 
Would she understand that I wanted to 
die before I could harm her? . . . 

Then those thoughts went out of my 
mind the way light can vanish suddenly 
from a room. There was a thing swelling 
louder and louder within my head. It 
was a small, imaginary sound like the 
cracking of a spider web, yet it seemed 
to thunder at my eardrums. 

It was coming! 

Another minute, another half minute 
and all conscious thought would go from 
my brain. Soulless. And suppose this 
mad plan of mine didn’t work. ... If I 
killed Anne . . . God ! I had to keep my- 
self from that! 

I made a lunging step in the darkness 
of the room, pulled the key from the door 
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and started toward the window. The key 
was cold in my hand. I could feel it like 
a low, chill sound through the breaking of 
the web within my head — the web that 
held my brain. The window was two 
steps away, a grey square against the 
darkness of the room. I had to reach it, 
had to! 

And then the darkness of the room 
swept into my skull. 

rpHUNDER was shaking through the 
■*" darkness. It was beating around my 
head, bringing thought back to my mind. 
But all I could see was the darkness, and 
all I could feel was the wall behind my 
back and the round, wooden thing I held 
in my hand. And all I could think was 
of that vast, empty horror through which 
I had come and could not remember. 

How long had I been unconscious? 
Where was I? What had I done? All I 
could remember was that last step toward 
the window, the key held in my hand. 

But I was not in my room now. Some- 
how I had gotten out. And this thing in 
my right hand ... I shifted my fingers, 
then stopped while terror beat its black 
wings through the darkness. 

The thing in my hand was a knife! 
And the edge of it was bloody ! 

There was something in the darkness. 
It struck me like a live thing, lashing my 
cold muscles, whipping my body, draw- 
ing that long half second into an aeon of 
agony before I recognized the sound. 

Anne was screaming! 

The knife made a clattering sound 
when it hit the floor. My back against 
the wall I began to edge away from the 
fallen blade. My body was jerking, pulpy 
with fear. I had killed Anne! Anne! 
The words kept ringing in my head. 

My shoulder touched something on the 
wall and the feel set my brain to working 
slightly. It was the light switch and I cut 
it on. I was in the kitchen. 


In the hall outside Anne w r as crying. 
Not screaming now, but weeping hysteri- 
cally. My muscles semed to creak as I 
reached for the door and pulled it open. 
If I had shot her, if she were dying . . . 

It was dark in the hall, pitch dark. And 
through the darkness came the sound of 
Anne’s sobbing. I was afraid to speak 
but somehow I said, “Anne?” 

The sobbing stopped suddenly and in 
the darkness there was no sound at all, 
no movement. The blackness was like the 
furry body of an animal. 

A sudden whispering of bare feet. 
“Mark! Mark!” 

Lights blazed up. Anne was crouched 
close against the wall, her hand still on 
the light switch. Her face was as white 
as the satin pajamas that clung to her 
body. Even her lips were pale and her 
eyes were like dark pools of shadow. Her 
blonde hair was a white cloud about her 
face. Across from her the door of her 
room stood open. Just behind her was 
the pistol I had fastened. 

She came toward me slowly. “Mark, 
you . . . Who’s that in my room? I 
thought — Who shot . . . ?” 

She didn’t see the blood on my hands 
as I put her gently to one side. I said, 
“Wait a moment.” 

At the door of Anne’s room I stopped, 
reached inside and cut on the light. My 
voice was clipped when I said, “Well, it 
worked. There he is.” 

“Who?” Anne asked. I heard the whis- 
per of her bare feet behind me. 

I pointed to where Peter Boswell lay 
sprawled on the floor. A short pocket- 
knife was still gripped in his right hand. 
Between the shoulders of his blue coat 
was a small hole around which a dark 
stain was growing. His head was twisted 
to one side and I could see that his dark 
eyebrows were powdered to be as blond 
as mine. An old brown hat of mine was 
pulled low over his forehead. 


HER LOVER— DEATH! 
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Anne said, “It’s Pete !” 

I said, “You’re right. It’s Pete.” 

She turned toward me, her eyes still 
wide and amazingly dark against her pale 
face. “But what. . . ? Why? We’ve got 
to call a doctor.” 

I knelt, rolled Pete over and put a hand 
against his breast. When I stood up I 
said, “Call the sheriff and a hearse. The 
doctor would be wasting his time.” 

“But — whats happened?” she asked. 

T TRIED to explain, though some of the 

points were not fully cleared up until 
later, after we had seen Dr. Lawrence 
and the loan company. But my general 
idea had been right. Pete had been put- 
ting some kind of dope into my drinks 
which stimulated the heart and brain, 
brought on an attack about an hour and a 
half later. The dope also robbed me of 
any volition of my own, even subcon- 
scious, so that I simply stood still or did 
as I was told. Pete had killed the men, 
left me holding the blood-smeared knife. 
Tonight he had smeared the blood of a 
cat on me first so that he could run away 
quickly after frightening Anne. 

He was able to judge pretty well when 
I would recover. He had only scratched 
Anne for the simple reason that he didn’t 
want to harm' her. He was in love with 
her, hoped that she would come to believe 
me insane and later fall in love with him. 
But what he was really after was my mill 
and that fifty thousand dollar loan. He 
had already spent part of the borrowed 
money, but knew that it would be easy to 
shift the blame on me with everyone 
thinking me insane. As the executor of 


my estate he could doctor the accounts, 
show that I owed him a great deal of 
money, and take the mill in payment. 

I hadn’t begun to suspect him until 
coming home from the trial. Then I re- 
called that he had been with me a short 
while before each attack. During the days 
spent in jail I had been perfectly normal. 
And the fact that I had managed to kill 
two strong men without so much as being 
bruised was strange. 

It was Anne’s use of the word “we” 
which had set me thinking. Evidently 
Pete had been with her a great deal while 
I was in jail, pulling the “old family 
friend” stuff. So I had fixed the pistol 
to shoot whoever went in Anne’s door. I 
hadn’t been certain then if I were really 
doing these things or not, but if I were 
guilty I wanted to die before I killed her. 

Anne looked at me steadily when I fin- 
ished telling her all I had guessed of these 
things, then turned and looked at the 
door. “You overlooked something.” 

“What?” 

“If I’d decided to come out before he 
came in, that shot would have killed me.” 

I said, “Darling. You know I wouldn’t 
soil those pretty white pajamas. The door 
swings open on the inside left and there’s 
a dresser on the right. You have to stand 
to one side when you open the door and 
the bullet would have struck the door, not 
someone on the inside.” 

She made a soft, wriggling movement. 
“So it was the pajamas you were afraid 
of hurting.” 

I said, “Of course.” 

And then I kissed her, very hard. 


THE END 
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NIGHTMARE HOUSE 

By 

George A. Starbird 


Burt Greaves was 
looking for trouble, but he did 
not know he was going to meet four 
murderous characters from a mad- 
man’s nightmare: Benjamin, the 
passion-crazed Negro; Charlie, the 
giant half-wit; Jacob, who loved to 
feel flesh part under his razor -sharp 
knife ; and Jacob’s witch of a mother, 
the toothless, crippled hag. . . . 

B URT GREAVES tied his outboard 
skiff as far up the overgrown 
Florida tidal creek as its draught 
would permit. He stepped off gingerly 
through the sea-fern until the ground 
ceased sinking slimily underfoot. When 
he felt solid ground beneath, he walked 
faster, his hard grey eyes searching the 
heavy shadows of the cypress hung with 
Spanish-moss draperies. He knew there 
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was danger here, in this desolate stretch 
of Florida back-country — grim peril and 
lurking death. The earth was boggy and 
hostile; the lush foliage hid poisonous 
plants, reptiles — and in addition to those 
elements, men would be ahead — bitter, 
desperate men, who would offer him the 
greatest hazard of all ! Yes, he knew dan- 
ger was there — but it was a danger he 
must force himself to face! 

Burt Greaves was long and loosely hung 
together in a manner that belied his 
strength. His head was bare; his hair 
black, curly, and hard, like dry shavings. 
A hard, ominous bulge in the back pocket 
of his gray flannels was hardly disguised 
by the low-hanging leather jacket he wore. 

A half-mile’s hard going through cy- 
press, sedge, scrub palmetto and high 
weeds brought him to a jasmine-covered, 
sagging fence. Swinging over this, he 
could see through the first hazy grayness 
of dusk a house standing in a small clear- 
ing. 

It was a two-storied structure with col- 
umns and a broad piazza. In the waning 
light, the paint appeared peeled and 
weather-rotted. Pampas grass and high 
sedge had over-run the yard and the an- 
cient driveway. The porte-cochere was 
sagging in a dozen places. Uncurtained 
windows stared like haunted, vacant eyes 
at Burt Greaves as he strode slowly 
towards the structure across the weedy, 
hummocked yard. 

The time-wracked place seemed to be 
what Greaves was looking for, for a curi- 
ous light came into his grey eyes, the lips 
of his hard-chinned mouth tightened. 

When Greaves got as far as the ancient 
veranda, he stopped and stared up at the 
house. Its vacancy seemed to mock him ; 
and his teeth gritted a little at this. 

The piazza’s steps were rotted and 
awry; its floor had been broken through 
and patched with uneven planks laid 
across the skeleton-like joists. A foul odor 


emanated from the place — an odor of 
long untended garbage. His nose crinkled 
in disgust. 

But as he examined the structure, 
Greaves squared his jaw. He had a job 
to do. And whatever might come of it, 
there should be no waiting now. He 
stepped up on to the rotting veranda and 
strode, with short, quick steps, towards 
the heavy door that sagged half-open, re- 
vealing a bit of musty, inky hallway 
within. 

He grasped the door and heaved on it. 
A dried and eerie creaking seemed to fill 
the house, even cause the ancient boards 
beneath him to quiver. 

“Plain’t no one lives here atall, now- 
adays,” said a voice behind him. 

Greaves’ lengthy shape wheeled. For 
a second he almost popped his hand back 
to the gun he carried in his hip pocket. 

There was a man standing in the middle 
of the yard. A short, compact figure with 
a black, stubbled face ; a wide-brimmed, 
flopping hat. He was dressed in a pair 
of filthy, tattered coveralls and a pair of 
high laced boots. 

But what was more remarkable, he held 
in his hand a long, curved butcher knife 
sharpened until it was a mere half-inch in 
width. It was something one might use 
to kill a hog. 

Greaves stared at the man, silently. He 
was used to “po’ white trash” ways, but 
this man was more unpleasant than the 
usual run. 

Greaves said: “You live here for one, 
mister. Maybe you’re all I need. Ran 
outta gas in my outboard heading back 
for Glades. Thought I might find some 
hereabouts. Got any ?” 

The man shook his head, and dark 
lights of anger suddenly shone in his blue 
eyes. His bearded mouth screwed up 
tight. 

“Hain’t no one living here nowadays. 
Ain’t got no gas either.” He turned his 
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head a little, called in a louder voice: 
“Benjamin !” 

'T'HERE was a scuttle of feet around 
the house’s sagging corner, and a 
mountainous buck Negro appeared. 

He was dressed in a pair of tattered 
dungarees and no shirt. His massive mus- 
cles rippled like movements of great 
snakes beneath coal-black, oily skin. 

“Yes, suh?” 

The stubbled beard moved in little jerks. 
“I jest told this man, Benjamin, no one 
lives hereabouts no more. We ain’t got 
any gasoline either, have we?” 

“No, suh. We—” 

The short man cut in. “Better move 
along, feller. This here place is vacant jest 
now. ’Sides I don’t want yuh around.” 

The butcher knife made a movement, 
came up sharply to point at Greaves. 

Greaves said : “ ’S funny. I thought I 
saw a light in there a moment ago. Went 
out. Sure you haven’t any gas ?” 

He stepped down off the rotting porch 
and stood, long legs a little apart, on the 
firmer ground of the yard. 

“Yuh ken walk back tuh Glades,” the 
little man snapped. “Ain’t more’n twenty 
miles. Gwan — git!” 

The butcher knife rose to a sharper 
angle; the short man took a step forward. 

At that second, a wild shrieking cry 
burst from the house. It was a cry of 
mortal terror that mingled instantly with 
the stamp of feet, the hard thunder of 
feet on loose boards behind the building. 

Both the big Negro and the short man 
wheeled as though they had been struck. 
The bearded man cursed, tersely, vio- 
lently. 

A man came running past the corner 
of the house, a stumpy man whose torso 
was bare and streaked with blood. One 
arm pawed the air, as he tried to save his 
balance ; his mouth ripped out short 
cries that sent a chill up Greaves’ spine. 


The man stumbled, fell on his side, 
kicking. Greaves saw that his other arm 
was gone, and in its place was a ghastly, 
bloody bandage that covered the aimlessly 
waving stump. 

Another white man, in pursuit, now ap- 
peared around the house corner. He was 
a huge man with great, ham-like hands 
stretched out toward the struggling, moan- 
ing thing in the weeds. 

He did not see Greaves nor hear the 
shout from the little, bearded man. He 
plunged forward, his meaty hands hard- 
ening into fists. When he reached the 
struggling figure, he bent and hit the con- 
torted face twice, with a heaving blow. 

The legs in the weeds kicked once and 
were quiet. The air that a second before 
had been rent with those terrible sobs sud- 
denly held an ominous silence. 

Greaves’ lips were thin, white lines ; his 
lithe body a stooping blob in the half -dusk. 

The mountainous white man rose and 
stared now in motionless surprise at the 
three men before the house. His face too 
was covered with a sort of ugly, light 
stubble that did not conceal the heavily 
hanging lower-lip, the drooping mouth 
and dulled eyes. 

“You crazy — !” the short man gritted. 

The huge half-wit hung his head as he 
rose. He blurted, haltingly: “I kain’t let 
him git away, ken I ? Runned, he did, till 
I got him. Yer maw said yuh-all wanted 
him, didn’t yuh?” 

“You crazy — !” the short man repeated. 

He whipped his body around towards 
Greaves. “Git outta here!” he shouted. 

Greaves face was white; his mouth a 
hard, ugly gash. He said : “Mebbe I bet- 
ter,” and turned a little to walk away. 

He hadn’t taken three steps when he 
wheeled about in time to swing up his 
revolver and clout the bull-like head of 
the oncoming Negro with all his might. 
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fTTHE revolver thudded to the mark, 
seemed to bounce off the kinky wool 
as the big Negro’s rush stopped in mid- 
flight. His tree-trunk legs hinged in under 
him. But in falling, momentum knocked 
him against Greaves’ own legs, throwing 
the lean man to his hands and knees. 

Greaves jerked himself from under the 
inert weight of the Negro as a wrestler 
would and rose, the revolver ready. 

The short man had been standing, thin- 
bladed butcher knife upraised, ready to 
dash at Greaves. He saw the pistol. His 
blue eyes suddenly looked as though he 
were about to be sick. Whipping his 
stumpy body about, he ran for the half- 
wit. 

“Stop!” Greaves’ voice rasped. 

But by that time the small man had. 
thrown his body behind the protecting 
hulk of the half-wit. Greaves could see 
he was tugging at a revolver of his own, 
hidden inside the breast of his coveralls. 

“I’ll git you!” he was chattering hys- 
terically. “You don’t dare shoot me here, 
even if you could. I’ll blow yer — ” 

Greaves stood, revolver outstretched, 
his finger contracting slowly on the trig- 
ger. On the ground before him the mas- 
sive buck Negro lay, unconscious, sight- 
less eyes staring at the darkening sky. 

Greaves realized then that if he pulled 
the trigger, the hulking, whining half-wit 
would be slaughtered like a pig in a chute. 
Also that when the little man yanked loose 
the gun he was tugging at, he could pep- 
per Greaves at will. 

Greaves' hard young jaw tightened. His 
taut muscles contracted, then shot him 
headlong towards the rotting veranda. He 
hammered across the steps, ripped the 
sagging door open with a mighty heave. 

Outside he could hear the short man 
bellowing furiously. “Benjamin! Git 
Benjamin and come along with him!” 

Greaves’ teeth ground together and he 
stepped forward — into pitch black night, 


feeling for the grimy walls of the narrow 
gallery. 

A S HE did, a door burst open at its far 
end. A figure in a dress appeared 
briefly in the dim light and was blotted 
out immediately by the closing door. 
Greaves heard feet running towards him, 
stumbling feet. He braced himself. 

A body, coming on headlong in the 
dark, collided with his. Small fists sud- 
denly beat up at Greaves’ face; tearing 
little nails scratched at his arms and neck. 

The breath, the fragrance of a woman 
was close to him, almost overpowering as 
he grappled for her hands, clamping them 
down at her sides. 

The woman screamed twice, high yet 
flat, setting Greaves’ teeth on edge. He 
cursed, and muffled the third scream to 
soft, frantic burbles by clamping a big 
palm square across her lips. 

“Shut up,” he warned. “If I have to 
hit you, I will.” 

When the door at the opposite end of 
the hallway had opened, Greaves had seen 
the shining knob of a nearby door. 

Dragging the girl by main force he 
stalked forward through the inky black- 
ness, feeling for that knob. When its. 
metallic surface came up into his wander- 
ing touch, Greaves jammed the door open. 

As he did, a shaft of light burst full 
upon a moulded heart-shaped face beside 
him in which a pair of blue eyes stared at 
him in mounting horror. The girl’s hair, 
long and tawny blonde, streamed back 
from her face and over her shoulders. . . . 

They were in a low-roofed, compart- 
ment-like little room whose main source 
'of light was one grimy window, high up 
in the wall. A heap of smelly trash graced 
the middle of the rotting, bare floor. 

Greaves wheeled to the girl, his eyes 
glittering. She had leaned back, support- 
ing herself against the closed door, her 
hands rising to her temples. Her eyes 
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were heavy-lidded with unshed tears ; 
creases of anguish channeled her face. 

She said: “My God, Burt! You!” 

Greaves’ face itself was lined with pain. 
His hard lips opened. “Yes, Dorothy, 
honey. I’ve come. Is — is Father here? 
Still — still alive?” 

His words were breathed out, hushed 
with expectancy, as though he hated to 
ask the question for fear of the answer. 

The girl nodded, eyes still staring. “I 
think so. He’s — he’s in the basement. I 
talked to him about an hour ago. They 
let me. How did you get here?” 

Burt Greaves’ shoulders straightened 
as if from under an overpowering load. 
He said in sharp syllables: “Thank God 
for that! I came in the outboard, lied to 
them that I’d run out of gas when I found 
this place. I knew — knew damn well I’d 
find something along here some time. I’ve 
been out this way every day for two 
weeks, hunting. The Glades police said I 
was crazy. After those messages started 
coming, I searched all night for two 
nights.” 

nPHE girl’s voice was low, agonized. 
1 “We were on the boat, your father’s 
yacht, Paranella, anchored off-shore 
nearly a mile from here. We didn’t know 
they were on board until they came into 
the main salon where Mr. Greaves was 
dictating to me. He often works late at 
night on board. There was the short man 
— he’s Jacob — the Negro and the half- 
wit. They killed the captain and tied his 
man in his bunk. Then they rowed your 
father, the steward and myself ashore 
with them. I asked them what they could 
want with me, his secretary. They 
wouldn’t tell me. Now I know!” 

The last came out in tones that cut Burt 
Greaves to the quick. He took the slim 
arm beside him in a grip that was at 
once caressing and assuring. But his voice 
w r as hushed, painful as he went on. 


“They found the Paranella, Dorothy, 
floating like a derelict fifty miles south 
of here. The man on board had been un- 
conscious for three days. He couldn’t re- 
member, after we brought him to, where it 
had happened. Mother and I got the first 
note before we found the boat. The first 
note had a finger with it — Dad’s ampu- 
tated finger! It said that if we didn’t de- 
liver $500,000 by the next day, his arm 
would come in the mail. When we left 
part of the money where the note ordered, 
no one took it. The next day another 
package came!” 

Greaves’ voice was suddenly tinged 
with steel. “That package asked us to put 
the money elsewhere and to stop the po- 
lice. But how could we? The police 
found the boat — I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I left Mother, decided to work 
alone. That second package held his 
clenched, bloody hand!” 

For a full half-minute, Burt Greaves 
was silent, staring at Dorothy Varden, 
his father’s secretary, hoping she would 
deny what he had just said might be true. 
But her lips were tight, contorted with 
pain even as his were. 

She said : “I didn’t know that, Burt. I 
— I couldn’t see in the basement.” She 
paused, then: “Oh, Burt, honey — !” 

Her long-fingered, graceful hands 
whipped up to cover her moving face. 

Greaves said, bitterly: “I saw Willard, 
the steward, a moment ago. They’d been 
working on him too!” 

Through her hands, the agonized voice 
of Dorothy Varden spoke. “I know — I 
know! It’s that old woman — that terri- 
ble, hideous — ” 

But even as she said that her words 
were bitten off at her lips. Through the 
house about them rang a high-voiced 
shout, muffled by heavy walls. 

Greaves jerked erect. He heard the 
cry: “I’m here, Burt! I’m alive still. 
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Don’t let them fool you — keep your cour- 
age, boy!” 

“Dad !” he shouted. 

His hands grappled at the door-knob 
of the small room. The revolver he had 
returned to his hip pocket was whipped 
out, ready. 

“Don’t !” the girl cried. 

But Burt Greaves didn’t hear her. 
That was his father’s voice — his father 
who had been kidnapped and — if Burt 
believed those hideous packages — muti- 
lated by veritable human fiends. 

Greaves jerked open the low door, 
plunged into the inky hallway. He ran 
down it, bumping against the hard walls. 
Around him darkness pressed — a murky, 
evil thing. 

He ran the thirty feet of hallway, shout- 
ing to his father that he was coming. But 
suddenly, in the midst of his flight, his 
foot struck something solid on the floor. 
A second later, his other foot was tripped 
up by the tight-stretched piece of manila 
rope across the hall. Then, as he fell, 
Burt knew he had been drawn into a 
fatal trap. 

A door he had not been able to see be- 
side him whipped open. An arm, big and 
long as a railroad sleeper, flashed in the 
crack of the door. 

In that position, Greaves could not pro- 
tect himself. The chair leg gripped in the 
mighty Negro’s hand hit him square, 
with bone-crushing force. 

Darkness and pain surrounded Greaves 
like a tidal wave, crushing him under tons 
of quivering thunder that beat in and 
around his head, seeming to lift him in 
powerful surging hands out from the 
narrow gallery. As in a dream, then, he 
began to fall, blotted out by grey fogs. . . . 

T>URT GREAVES could feel his limbs 
struggling against ropes tied securely 
about his ankles and wrists. And he real- 


ized, too, that he was lying on the floor 
on his back. 

Greaves shook his head, sat up sharply 
in spite of his bonds, and found himself 
staring into a face so hideous that he 
shuddered unconsciously. Across the 
room from him sat a hunched shape in a 
wheel-chair. The wrinkled slit of her 
mouth was spread apart over the rotten 
stumps of teeth. Her eyes glittered like 
foetid swamp pools from the middle of a 
shriveled, sunken-eyed death’s-head. 

The woman was now looking at Greaves 
with interest. Cackling high, a falsetto 
voice snapped: “That’s him. Yes, it’s 
him, all right. That’s the son, Jacob!” 

Jacob, the short, bearded man, stood 
beside the hag in the wheel-chair. He 
muttered, “I thought so, too, when I saw 
him, maw.” 

For a short moment, the muscles along 
Greaves’ hard jaw stood out. He was 
now in a gloomy, musty big room that 
had evidently once been the living-room 
of the mansion. Cobwebs and filth lit- 
tered the corners. The foetid odor of 
garbage was stronger in here, but he 
hardly noticed it. For across the big 
room from him, hands clasped in terror to 
the seat of her chair, sat his father’s sec- 
retary, Dorothy Varden ! 

The big Negro, Benjamin, stood sullen- 
ly in a corner, glaring at him. The half- 
wit slouched, long arms dangling, in an- 
other corner, staring at the girl. 

The old woman nodded at Greaves. 
“Now you’ve come, eh? That’s good, 
ain’t it, Jacob? They wouldn’t pay the 
money we asked when we sent thet bloody 
hand to town. No, sir! But they got 
money, Jacob. This Greaves is a banker 
in New York, like I told you. They’ll 
come through. Now thet we got the boy, 
Jacob — we ken send some of him into 
Glades too!” 

The slit that rimmed the line of rot- 
ten teeth-stumps snapped closed ; the 
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filthy, murky pools of her eyes glared 
with undisguised venom at Burt Greaves. 
He saw then that the buck Negro had 
moved his eyes to the old woman. In 
them, Greaves read hatred — silent hatred 
mixed with fear. ... 

Something kinked up in Greaves’ throat 
when he saw that. A glimmer of hope 
sprang into his brain. The old hag 
turned to the hulking half-wit, said: 
“Charlie, whar’s thet little rat — th’ other 
man? Git him quick — ” She turned to 
Greaves, “Yuh ain’t believin’ me, air yuh! 
You’ll see — ! We lost all our money to 
damn Yankee swindlers up North. Now 
we’re gonna git it back from thar!” 

Greaves’ lips tightened into a white 
line when the half-wit appeared lugging 
the doubled-up form of his father’s stew- 
ard by the belt. 

Dorothy began to scream, wildly, in a 
high-pitched, aimless key. Greaves knew 
she had seen something like this before. 

They brought the steward forward, 
threw him face downward on the floor. 

His torso was still naked, striped with 
blood. That terrible stump that had been 
his arm was bleeding again. But he 
didn’t seem to move — until his head rolled 
over loggily. The man was still alive ! 

Jacob, the short man, stepped away 
from his mother’s side. With a congeal- 
ing of the horror within him, Greaves saw 
the man draw out that diabolic long knife 
and stoop. . . . 

Seconds later, while Greaves tried to 
hold back the nausea that swept over him, 
gripping his vitals in a steely hold, Jacob 
rose holding in his hand the other ampu- 
tated arm of the figure on the floor ! 

Charlie, the half-wit, was doing some- 
thing about the gushing, reddened stump 
that even now sprayed the floor about 
them with sticky gore. 

The hideous, mutilated thing on the 
floor did not even groan. Greaves prayed 


that the man would die before he regained 
consciousness. 

That — was that what had been happen- 
ing to his father? If he did get free, 
would he find some ghastly thing like that 
in the basement? Greaves shuddered. 

Seconds later he became aware that 
Dorothy was screaming louder, less 
flatted. The hag’s voice was saying, “Yes, 
sir. That’ll bring money out of his fam- 
ily too. We’ll be rich, Jacob. Rich!” 

Greaves saw Jacob take the amputated 
limb, lay it on the chair behind him and 
start forward. 

“Wait a minute!” the old woman’s 
voice was wailing. “I want to have my 
fun too, Jacob. Wait — 4” 

The bearded man paused. His eyes, that 
had been staring at Greaves with sultry, 
smoky gaze, shifted. He said : “All right. 
Charlie, you undo his arms.” 

The half-wit came over to Greaves, 
heaved him erect to his feet. With fum- 
bling hands, he unshackled first Greaves’ 
feet, then his wrists. But before Greaves 
could move, a powerful pair of arms 
wrapped around his in a clumsy form of 
half -Nelson. He stood there helpless. 

“I tell you, Jacob,” the chattering 
death’s-head cackled, “we’ll only do his 
hands first, Jacob. That’s enough for 
th’ time bein’.” 

A GLOWING coal in Greaves’ bosom 
seemed to grow, to flame, then freeze 
to an icy weight within. Dorothy had not 
stopped screaming. He wondered how 
long her breath would last. 

The Negro, Benjamin, was standing in 
a corner, watching. Now he stepped out. 
He said: “You hain’t told me yet — whut 
I’m gonna ' git outta this. I done my 
share and took thet white man’s gun on 
th’ haid. Tell me!” 

The old woman leaned forward in her 
chair. “Tell you, you black rat! I told 
you once. You do yore share and you’ll 
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git the gal. Yuh ken have her tomorrow 
— but not before!” 

The Negro seemed to stutter until the 
stumbling voice of the half-wit abruptly 
grated from behind Greaves’ ear. 

“No! Not him! I tell yuh, he don’t git 
her. You promised her to me, if I’d go 
through with this. It’s met” 

The ancient hag shifted her eyes rapidly 
between them. Greaves noted now that 
Dorothy’s screams stopped short when 
they spoke of her. It was like a seda- 
tive. A second before she had been 
screaming wildly, unreasoningly. Now 
she was silent, a statue of terror. Greaves 
felt his throat go dry. 

The half-wit said : “It’s me,” once more. 

The foetid eyes glittered back and forth 
between the Negro and the half-wit. 

The old woman said: “Mebbe I’ll let 
yuh-all fight over her. That’s it, eh, Ja- 
cob? Let ’em fight to see who it’ll bel” 
She went off into a mumbling chatter of 
high laughter, choked suddenly and lapsed 
into sibilant wheezing. 

Greaves felt the huge half-wit stirring 
behind him, the bear-like arms quivering 
with rage. Greaves looked at Dorothy. 
She was staring at him with wide-open, 
terrified eyes. 

The big Negro, Benjamin, had moved 
away from the wall. Inch by inch he was 
drawing closer to her, eyes wary for the 
old woman and her son. 

Greaves raised his voice. He spoke to 
Charlie, the half-wit, but for the benefit 
of the others. . . . 

He said : “They’re stringing you, Char- 
lie. You’re not going to get her. You 
can tell by what she said.” He nodded 
towards the hag. “The girl’s pretty and 
young and Jacob’s going to keep her for 
himself. He’ll take her while you two 
are fighting. If you want her, why don’t 
you take her now?” 

He saw Dorothy’s eyes shift to his own, 
expand, and show a light he had never 


before witnessed in a human being’s.' 

“How — how d’you mean?” the slack, 
stupid mouth at Greaves’ ear muttered. 

“I mean — if you don’t take her now 
and beat it, they’ll kill you and keep your 
share of the money. If they don’t get 
you, the Negro will. He wants her. You 
better act — run with her — now!” 

Indecision moved the arms holding 
Greaves. He prayed for his voice to be 
steady, to speak convincing words. 

“She’s young — ” he said, softly. 

The girl’s mouth stopped working. 
“Don’t — don’t say that again! You can’t 
say that, Burt 1” 

But bitterly Greaves’ voice went on. 
“You see, Charlie, they’re afraid of what 
I’m saying because they’re afraid of the 
truth. She’s yours — if you take her and 
run now. I want to get away, too. You 
let me go and I’ll stop them — ” , 

The bearded man, Jacob, moved with 
quick little jerks. A revolver appeared in 
his hand. 

“Shut up, you crazy fool ! Stop talking 
that way — ” 

Even the Negro seemed frightened now. 
“Don’ say that, white man. He don’t 
know whut he’s a-doin’ when he’s start- 
ed.” 

Greaves said: “You see, Charlie? She 
has blonde hair — just like yours. She’ll 
be full of curves and — soft, Charlie. You 
better take her now. After the Negro gets 
through — ” 

With a hoarse rumble of rage, the half- 
tvit moved. He shoved Greaves away 
from him and lunged sideways. Dorothy 
screamed again. The bearded man yelled, 
“You crazy — !” and pulled the trigger 
of the gun. 

The room was shattered with the roar 
of the revolver, the hoarse bellow of 
pain and rage from the half-wit. 

T)UT in that second, Greaves, too, had 
moved. He had thrown himself for- 
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ward towards the bearded man with the 
pistol. He went like a football tackier, 
low and close to the floor. The gun ex- 
ploded before he hit the bearded man. 
Both of them crashed to the floor, the 
smaller man below. 

Greaves’ fists whipped — one, two — 
across the bearded man’s chin. Then 
when he jerked himself erect, the re- 
volver was in his hand. 

He backed off into a corner, holding 
the revolver, before the smoke cleared. 

Greaves .saw the giant half-wit stoop- 
ing in the middle of the room, his hand 
over the bullet wound in his shoulder. 
The big Negro was pressed against the 
wall, eyes white-rimmed in terror. 

Greaves said: “Stick where you are — 
all of you !” 

Jacob, the bearded man, stirred, felt of 
his chin. Slowly his eyes opened and he 
struggled to his feet. He looked around, 
saw the gun in Greaves’ fist. 

He turned to Charlie. “You lumbering 
half-wit — You see what you’ve — ” 

He didn’t finish the sentence. His arm, 
dangling against the side-seam of his 
trousers, whipped up and threw. 

A twinkling, white, cold flame of light, 
the thin-bladed butcher knife snapped 
through the space between the bearded 
man and the half-wit. Greaves saw it 
leave the man’s hand, and appear sud- 
denly, buried to its black hilt square in 
the chest of the weak-minded giant ! 

He stood there, stupidly looking at the 
weapon jutting from him, for a short 
second. Then with a wild, choking cry, 
he tore it from his breast and reeled 
across the room, the knife held high and 
dripping with gore, in his hand. . . . 

Greaves contracted his finger on the 
trigger, but he didn’t shoot. He saw the 
Negro lunging after the half-wit, trying 
to stop that upraised arm. He saw Ja- 
cob’s small body collide with the half- 


wit ; he saw the dripping, murderous 
blade sink into the bearded man’s throat. 
The men collapsed, the half-wit on top. 

Greaves jumped. He leaped around 
those bodies, grappled for the girl’s arm. 
He pulled her towards a doorway open- 
ing into the room which showed a set of 
steps leading downward. He thundered 
down, after clapping the door shut. 

Once in the basement, he made short, 
jabbing moves at the door of a wooden, 
grimy cage in the cellar. 

OECONDS later, the girl, Burt Greaves, 
^ and his father stood at the edge of 
the clearing. 

The elder Greaves was saying: “Yes, 
they were afraid to hurt me, afraid I’d 
die. So they sent in his mutilated body 
bit by bit, and told you it was mine. They 
came down and told me they were doing 
the same to you upstairs. That’s why I 
yelled. You say that old hag and the 
Negro are left. Maybe — ” 

Burt Greaves clicked his teeth and 
stopped his father. “No, we won’t go 
back. Let them fight it out themselves. 
The Negro had big welts on his back 
where he’d been beaten — I’ll lay money, 
by that old hag’s orders. She had a gun 
all the time, but evidently was too wabbly 
to aim it. The Negro hates her.” 

A shout came from the darkened house 
in the clearing. A cry that was preceded 
by the muffled explosion of a revolver, 
a cry that a wounded animal might make. 

And answering that, there came the 
burbling, hysterical wail of a woman. . . . 

“He did it,” Greaves said. “Come, 
we’ll let the police finish up the rest of 
it. I’m sorry, Dorothy, I talked the way 
I did. You understand now — don’t you?” 

As the three of them passed off into 
the forest of cypress towards the creek 
and the outboard, the girl took his hand 
in hers to prove that she did. 



CHAMBER OF HORRORS 


A H, MY FRIENDS, a pleasant gathering it has been. . . . We have watched, 
shuddering, while the gods of an ancient race directed foul orgies in their 
name. We have felt the dank air of the tomb enclose us. We have even 
walked beside the Devil himself, on a dark and storm-swept road, and found him 
hardly to our liking. What a cozy spot indeed this little room has become, damp 
as it is with the dampness of the tomb, warmed by the fires of hell itself and ringing 
with the shrieks of those in torment. . . . 


And how have you fared, my broth- 
ers? You are weak and trembling, you 
say? . . . Ah yes, but you say that you 
also feel cleansed, ready to take up again 
the cares of the day with new hope and 
new spirit? . . . Well, we warned you 
that would happen. 

But what of that charming young lady 
slumped so soundlessly on the bench to 
the rear? . . . She has fainted, eh. . . . 
And you suggest that a taste of the 
thumbscrew and the rack might revive 
her? . . . But no — we have a better 
thing than that. . . . 

Do you notice that door in the far cor- 
ner, all but hidden from the fire-glow, 
and how it is opening so soundlessly? 
Do you notice the dark young man who 
enters now, so slowly and so quietly? 
You might well think his entrance sinis- 
ter, for he it was who entertained our 
gathering with that matchless master- 
piece of horror, Her Lover — Death! 


In another age Sire Blassingame 
might have had trouble with the stake. 
Such tales as he tells, people would have 
said, can come only from the Devil’s 
tongue; and the man who writes these 
surely has sold his soul to gain them. 
Now, we know that such fearsome pacts 
are not necessary, that such tales spring 
all but unbidden from the fertile brain 
of a master of eerie fiction ; yet that de- 
tracts no whit from their strange and 
terrifying quality. 

Sire Blassingame brings with him now 
another tale for next month’s gathering 
— a tale so blood-chilling that it cannot 
fail to revive the charming young lady. 
There will be a host of other stories as 
well, each equally terrifying. 

So, my friends, we shall meet here 
again. . . . And we leave you now to 
pleasant dreams. 
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Help Kidneys 

Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 

You have nine million tiny tubes or filters in your 
Kidneys which may be endangered by using drastic, irri- 
tating drugs. Be careful. If poorly functioning Kidneys 
or Bladder make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
Leg Pains,- Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, Smarting, 
Acidity, Neuralgia or Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago or Loss 
of Vitality, don’t waste a minute. Try the Doctor’s pres- 
cription called Cystex (pronounced Siss-tex). Formula in 
every package. Starts work in 15 minutes. Soothes and tones raw, 
irritated tissues. It is helping millions of sufferers and is guaran- 
teed to fix you up to your satisfaction or money back on return 
of empty package. Cystex is only 75c at all druggists. 


NEW DISCOVERY J/Lake/u 


IOO -400% PROFIT 

oakroma, “rjasasssss 1 

compounded by processing finest moan- 
tain white oak and treating with imported 
flavors. Makes "aged-in-wood” true fla- 
vor, natural color Boarbon, Rye orScotch 
overnight, at 1-6 the cost of Bonded Goods.’ 
OAKROMA SELLS ON SMELL1' 

Repeats on taste. Big Demand Everywhere. 
Homes. Offices, Clubs, Lodge Members, eager 
buyers. Oakroma plus a pint of druggist's al- 
cohol, plan a pint of water— you have a quart o f flna Bou r- 
bon with * ‘aged-ln-wood ’ ’ taste, whiskey bon- r Q KT 9? 
quet and mellowness. Write for ’NO RISK ■ latE. 
TRIAL OFFER” and Master Salee Flan . Assures success. 
HOME MFC. CO., Dept. 3065. 13 E.Kinzie, Chicago 





LONESOME? 

Let me arrange a romantio correspondence for 
r you. Find yourself a sweetheart thru America’s 
foremost select social correspondence club. A friend- 

fship letter society for lonely ladies and gentlemen. 

Members everywhere; CONFIDENTIAL introductions by letter; 
efficient, dignified and continuous service. I have made thousands of 
lonely people happy — why not you? Write for FREE sealed particulars. 
EVAN MOORE P. 6. BOX 988 JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 



SUCCESSFUL DETECTIVE 

Trained Men and Women In Demand. Write for Free Par- 
ticulars and Detective Paper. NATIONAL DETECTIVE 
SYSTEM, Dept. M. 340 Electric Bldg., Oiqfia, Nebraska. 


DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 2346-G Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 



WANT A 

Steady 

, JOB ? * 


— START-' — 

$1260 to $2100 Year 

Sam" ,0r U no,e / Franklin Institute, Dept. K-176, 

Manv Winter exam* / Rochester, N. Y. 

[nations expected. Sirs: to me without charge, (1) 

Common Education ft 32-page book with list of U. S. Govern- 
Usually Sufficient ment J°bs. (2) Tell me how to get one of 
Men-Women, ft these Jol)8 - 


18 to 50 
Mail Coupon 
today sure. / 
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FREE TUBE! 

with e.^ch order for 2 tires. All Tubes New Heavy Gauge 
Circular Molded. Order now before offer expires. 


ifirwtonf 
Goodrich 

AU.$««>OTHEItS /“%£> 


'A 




o**™ 


irt.Vi 


'n-Y.-y bON° 


f THESE TIRES 1 
i SORE DO 
LOOK. 
OOOD 

YES AND 
THE YORK 
Guaranty bond i 
PROTECTS YOU 
31 


— TIRE USERS by tho thousands all 

f over the U. 8. A. vouch for the LONG, HARD 
SERVICE, under eevereet road conditions of our 
standard brand Tires reconstructed by the ORIGINAL 
SECRET YORK PROCESS. OUR 18 YEARS IN BU8I- 
... . NESS makes it possible to offer tires at LOWEST PRICES 
N KA * a history with 12 month guarantee. 

Don’t Delay — Order Today 

BALLOON Tires — “ 

Size Rim Tires Tubes ... 

38x4.40-21 $2.15 *0.85 30*3 $2.25*0.65 

28*4.50-20 2.3 5 0.85 30x354 2.35 0.76 

30x4.50-21 2.40 0.85 31x4 2.95 0.85 

28x4.76-19 2.45 0.06 32x4 2.9 5 0.86 

28x4.75-20 *2.50 0.05 33x4 2.95 0.85 

“ -.85 . i.o 5 34x4 3.25 0.86 


28*5.00-19 

30x6.00-20 

28*5.25-18 

29x6.25-19 

30*6.25-20 

31x5.25-21 

28x5.50-18 

29x6.60-19 

30*6.00-18 

31x6.00-19 

32*0.00-20 

33*6.00-21 

32x6.50-20 


2.85 

2.90 

2.95 

2.95 
3.25 
3.35 
3.35 


1.25 

1.25 

1.35 


32*414 3.35 

33x4 14 3.45 1.16 
34*414 3.45 1.15 
30x5 3.65 1.35 

33x5 3.75 1.45 

35x5 3.95 1.55 

HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 
Size Tires Tubes I Size Tires Tubes 
30*5 $4.25*1.95136x0 9.95 3.85 

14x5 4.25 2.00l 34*7 10.95 3.96 

J2x6 (8) 7.95 2.75|3G*8 12.43 4.2r 

32x6(10)8.95 2.76140x8 15.95 4.9! 


DEALERS WANTED 


SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT 

with ooch tire ordered. ($4.00 deposit 
on each 1 ruck Tire.) Wo ship bal- 
ance C.O.D. Deduct 5 percent if 
cash is sent in full with order. ALL 
TUBES BRAND NEW- GUARANTEED. Tires failing to give 
12 months servioe replaced at half price. ORDER NOW! 

YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO. v Dept. 97M 
3855-59 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago, III, 


Home Study 

Accountancy Training 

Accountants who know their work 
command responsible positions and 
good incomes- And the need for 
trained accountants is growing. 

About 12,000 Certified Public Ac- 
countants in U. S. and many thou- 
sands more executive accountants. 

Many earn $3,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroughly at home in your 
spare time for C. P.. A. examinations 
or executive accounting poeitions. 

Previous bookkeeping knowledge un- 
neccssary-we prepareyou from ground ni, __ _ 

TSSSSBSO^S^SSb booi< FREE! 

°1F - P - A* LOW cost-easy terms. Write for valu- 
able free 64-page book describing opportunities in account- 
ing field and telling bow you may enter it successfully. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Pcpt. 1334-H Chicago 

Be Your Own 



MUSIC 

Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 

to play by note. Piano, Violin, 

Ukulele. Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Plano Accordion, Saxophone 
or any other instrument — or to sing. 

Wonderful new method teaches in 
half the time. Simple as A B C. 

No '‘numbers” or trick music. Cost 
averages only a few oente a day. 

Over 700,000 students, 
rorc ROOK Writ* today for Free Booklotand Free Demonstratloi 
DWUK Lennon explaining this method In datail. Tall wbatyeoi 
favorite instrument in and write name and address plainly. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 357* Brunswick Bids.. 



New York City 






Answer Quick ! Get the Opportunity to • • . 

Wln'2,250- 

or Buick Sedan and *l,250££ Cash! 


Here’s a lot of cash for someone. Would you like to 
have it? We are going to pay over $5,000.00 in big cash 
prizes. Can you find ten of the hidden faces in the pic- 
ture? Look sharply and mark the faces you find. Then 
fill in the coupon, mail quick, and you will receive oppor- 
tunity to win as much as $2,250.00. Some one, maybe you, 
will receive a new Buick Sedan and if prompt, $1,250.00 
cash extra or, if all cash is preferred, $2,250.00. 

Surely you would, like to have this magnificent prize. 
It would come in pretty handy right now, wouldn’t it? 


We want people everywhere to have the opportunity to 
share in this great distribution of money. This is our 
unique way or advertising. Besides the First Grand Prize 
of $2,250.00 including promptness, there are 100 other big, 
grand prizes. The Second Grand Prize is a DeLuxe 
Chevrolet Master 6 Sedan or $750.00 cash. Third Grand 
Prize is DeLuxe Ford V-8 Sedan or $600.00 cash. Fourth 
Grand Prize is $150.00 cash, and many others. Thousands 
of dollars in special cash rewards. Mail your answer on the 
coupon today. 


Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 

_ Study the picture of the country road and see if you can find ten of the 
hidden faces. Sharp eyes may find them. Some of them look straight at you, 
some are upside down, others are sidewise. Look for them in the clouds, tree, 
around the dog’s legs, in the bushes, etc.. It is not as easy as some people 
may think. Don’t give up — keep looking and you may find them. 

Hurry — mark the faces you find. This gives you the opportunity to win 
$2,250.00. Send your answer quick. Don’t delay: Mail your answer today. 



PRIZE MONEY NOW IN BANK 

This Company is reliable. We 
belong to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Des Moines. We bank 
at one of the largest banks in the 
state of Iowa, — the Central Na- 
tional Bank. The money to pay all 
bf the prizes is already on special 
deposit in this big strong Des 

Moines Bank for that purpose. 

Sophie A. Griesser When you send in the coupon we 
Pennsylvania will send you a picture of prize 
checks recently cashed by many 
happy winners. Mrs. Sophie Griesser won $4910.00 
recently. Mrs. Georgia A. Johns, Kentucky, won 
$1,987.50; G. Giebink, Michigan, won $975.00; 
Edna Mahoney, Illinois, won $500.00. 

You cannot lose anything. Send in this coupon and 
we will give you the opportunity to win the $2,250.00 
First Grand Prize. Don’t put it off until tomorrow. 
It may be too late. Do it today— Right Now! 

SEND ANSWER QUICK 

Remember, send not one penny with your answer. 
All you do now is to find ten faces if you can and 

mail the coupon. Send answer right away. 

Three prominent Des Moines businessmen will 
see that the prizes are awarded honestly and 
promptly. Get your share of the $5,000.00 in cash 
prizes, besides thousands of dollars in special cash 
rewards. Over, 100 prizes in all. 

Hurry! Just mark the faces you find and send 
with the coupon right away. This gives you the 
opportunity to win $2,250.00 First Grand Prize. 
Someone wins. Maybe you. Mail your answer quick. 
Don’t delay. Do it today. 

PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. 1116 Des Moines, Iowa 
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Jitfi TEA«^COFFEE 


AY1NC UP TO $ 60 ®° A WEEK 


E 


ARNINGS begin at once. No ex- 
perience required. If you are a 
good honest person, willing to 

follow my simple instrtictions, I can offer 
you a bona fide chance to make up to $60.00 
a week right to start for full time, or up to 
$3.00 to $5.00 a day just for spare time. The hours are short, 
and the work is pleasant and steady. Good openings for both 
men and women. 


Have a PERMANENT ROUTE 

with a BigWeekly Cash Income 



My Tea and Coffee Routes pay best be- 
cause I supply people with the things 
they need daily to live — Tea, Coffee, 
Extracts, Spices, and other Kitchen 
Necessities. You handle all the money, 
make delivery of goods, and keep a big 
share of the cash you take in for your- 
self. I’ll furnish you with hundreds of 
fine premiums and other amazing spe- 
cials to offer your customers with Tea, 
Coffee, and other fine Food Products. 
Hundreds of people are now waiting to 
be served in many localities. 

START EARNING AT ONCE 

My amazing new Tea and Coffee Route 
Plans provide for your having imme- 
diate cash earnings. If you are honest 
and reliable and willing to take good care 
of one of these Routes ycu are eligible for 
this work. You start right in your own 
locality, near where you live. There is noth- 
ing hard or difficult — and no red tape or 
del-’y. You don’t have to take a long course 
of training. Your earnings start at once. 

NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 

I am not nearly as much interested in your 
experience as I am in your willingness to 
follow a few plain, simple instructions. I 
will tell you all the inside workings of my 
nationwide “home owned” Tea and Coffee 
Route Plan. I’ll explain just how you make 
a quick start to earn big money immedi- 
ately. There is no stock to carry — no expen- 
sive fixtures to buy— no store rent to pay. 

SPECIAL OPENINGS FOR WOMEN 

I have some unusually good openings for 
women. Neighborhood Tea and Coffee Routes 



pay up to $9.50 a day full time and as 
high as $5. 00. a day for spare time. The 
work is light and pleasant. Mrs. Carrie 
McCalmant, Nebr., reported that she has 
never let her earnings run below $50.00 
a week. Mrs. Jewell Hackett. here in 
Ohio, made $33.00 in seven hours. These 
exceptional earnings prove the amazing 
possibilities of my offer to women. 

NO LIMIT TO MY OFFER 

If you are honest, conscientious and 
willing to listen to reason, I won’t put 
any limit on your earnings. You will 
have a steady business day in and day 
out. No danger of lay-offs — no chance 
of getting fired. That’s the kind of 
proposition I am offering you. 

SEND NO MONEY- 
JUST NAME 

I want people right away to handle 
Routes and look after the business 
in their localities. Don’t send 
money— just your name — so I can 
lay all the facts before you and 
then you can decide if the earn- 
ing possibilities are satisfactory. 

Send name on coupon or penny 
postcard. Costs nothing. Do it 
today. 

FORD SEDANS 
GIVEN 

I furnish my producing 
Route Operators with 
brand new, 8 cylinder 
Ford Tudor Sedans as 
an extra reward or bon- 
us. This is not a prize 
contest or a raffle. You 
get a car in addition to 
your weekly, big cash 
earnings. 
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TEA^COFFEE ROUTE COUPON 


ALBERT MILLS, Route Manager 
7403 Monmouth Ave.. Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tell me about your Tea and Coffee Route Plan and 
how I can get started making up to $60.00 a week 
at once. 


Name. 


Address. 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 



